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iPR’EFACE 


The Silver J of any institution is a tnemotable event. It 
was indeed so of the Kuppiiswami Sastri ‘ Research Institute, founded 
in 1944 and which has made consistent and yalpabl^ contribution to 
Oriental Studies and Iodolpgy,i i^^. an .> ^ostentatious manner, during 
nearly three decades. The ilpsytftute..b^rs . the honourable name of 
Prof. Mm. Kuppuswami Sastriar, a scholar of colossal magnitude 
who shaped the destiny of Sanskrit Studies in Madras during his 
life time (1880-1943). His standards were high, his ideals great. 
Fortunately for the Institute its founders and those who followed 
them set up the same ideals in store before them in building- up 
the Institute slowly and steadily, as a temple of learning that would 
be worthy of the great name that it bears. Dr. V. Raghavan, a 
sincere student of Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, the Founder-Secretary 
of the Institute, who was mainly responsible for the present status 
of the Institute and also for the successful conduct of the Silver 
Jubilee Celebrations in March 1971, is unfortunately not with us to 
see this Volume in print. 

The publication of this Silver Jubilee Number has been delayed 
due to unforeseen circumstances, including the difficulty of presses in 
Madras for printing Sanskrit and Indological material in Devanagar! 
and Reman Transliteration, steep hike in paper-price and the unex- 
pected demise of Dr. V. Raghavan, I am happy that it has been 
possible for me to bring out this Volume during the Birth-Centenary 
Year (1980-81) of Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri. The Volume carries an 
account of the Celebrations, and the papers presented on the 
occasion, except the few which the authors got published elsewhere. 

I am thankful to the Indian Council of Historical Research, 
New Delhi for their financial assistance, and to Dr. C. S. Sundaram, 
Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras, for assistance in the 
pioof->reading. 


17Ui April 1981, 


S. S. Jajsaki. 
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SILVER JUBILEE OF THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE 


V’ 1971 was a noteworthy year in the annals of the Kuppuswami 
^l^stri Research Institute, which was started in 1945, and which, like 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona and Ganganatha 
"Mha Oriental Research Institute (now the Kendriya Vidyapitha), 
'Allahabad, has been doing yeomen fervice to Indology. The Silver 
sfj Jubilee of the Institute was organised in March 27-28, 1971 and 
^celebrated on a grand scale, like a mini-conference of Sanskrit and 
Tndology with the participation of scholars and pandits from all parts 
“^f India. It was celebrated in a spacious pandal at the premises of 
■§the Institute and the Sanskrit College, with Prof. K. A. S. Iyer, 
,^JRetd., Vice Chancellor of the Lucknow University, as the President, 
^^nd Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chairman of the Sahitya Akademi 
'as the Chief guest. 


H 


On March 27 at 8-30 a.m. the function commenced with Vedic 


recitation and blessings received from H. H. Sankaracharya of Kanchi 
^Kamakoti Pitha and from Acharya Visvesa Tirtha of Pejawar Math. 
*Dr. V. Raghavan, Secretary, read messages received from , scholars 
,.^in India and abroad, for the success of the celebration. The 
^Messages received on the occasion, included, among others, the 

I following - 

' . . ■ ■ ■ ' 
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The President of India, Hon, Sri V. V. Giri. 

The Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of the Institute said: “I send 
best wishes for the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the Kuppuswami 
Jsastri Research Institute. Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri was 
j y in the long tradition of Indian wisdom and scholarship and the 
Institute that commemorates him has done distinguished work in the 
same line. I hope it will continue to do so.” 


Lv The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, one of the pioneers 
in the field, sent a long message appreciating the aetivities of the 
"^Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute and praying fervently that it 
( i will receive sufficient support from Scholars and the enlightened 
Y^ublic and Government to carry out its projects and doing more and 


T tv 


more useful work in future. 
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The following other Institutions in India have sent their 
greetings:— 

The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Vaidik Samshodan Mandal, 
Poona, The Sahitya Akademi, Adyar Library, Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore, University Mss. Library, Trivandrum, Ganganath Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad, Motilal Banarsidass, New Delhi, Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona, Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyopeetha, Tirupati, 
The Indian Institute of World Cutiure, Bangalore, and the French 
Institute of Indology, Pondichery. 

Dr. R. K, Sharma of the Central Sanskrit Board, Dr. Lokesh 
Chandra, International Academy of Indian Culture, Delhi, Sri 
D. D. Malavya of the L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, Sri 
T- S. Swaminathan of the Ministry of Education, Dr. Awasthi of 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi, Dr. Sivaramamurthy of the 
National Museum, Sri M. D. Raghavan, Prof. Venkitakrishna, 
Pattambi, Dr. V. R. L. Sharma, Kumbhakonam and Mr. & Mrs. Indu 
Rao of Delhi have sent messages. 

Messages have also been received from Dr. M, Varadarajan, 
Vice-Chancellor, Madurai University, Dr. Chandran D. S. Devanesan, 
Principal, Christian College, Tambaram, Sri M. R. L. Sastri, Principal 
Malleswaram College, Bangalore, Sophia Wadia, President, 
Indian P. B. N., Sri N. Ramaswami Iyer. Founder, Sitalakshmi 
Ramaswami College, Tiruchirapalli, Dr, B N. K. Sharma, Bombay, 
Sri N. Venkatarama Ayyar, Sri P. S. Raghava Rama Sastri, Sri 
G. A. Dharmarajan, Madras University, Eir. Mrs. Sukumari Bhatta- 
charji. Dr. Chhabra, Ootacamund. 

The following Sanskrit and Indological scholars from Europe, 
America and Japan have sent their good wishes for the success of 
the Silver Jubilee Celebrations: — 

Prof. J. Gonda, University of Utrecht, Holland, Dr Mayeda 
of the Suzuki Foundation and Dr. Hara, Univetiity of Tokyo, 
Dr, Yamaguchi of the Osaka University, Prof. Burrow, Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University, Dr. H. Becheit of University 
of Gottingen, Germany, Dr. Oscar Botto of University of Turin, 
Italy, Prof. G. Tucci of. the Institute for Middle and Far 
East, Rome, Italy, Dr. Alex Wayman of the Columbia .University, 
New York, Dr. Ludo Rocher, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Dr. K. de Vreese of Amsterdam and Dr. A. L, Basham 
of the Department of Asian Civilizations, Australian National 
University. 
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Sri T. V. Viswanatha Aiyar, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcoming the distinguished guests, observed — 

"The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute was founded immedi- 
ately after the demise of the late Prof. Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. 
Neither to an audience in this part of the city nor to the world of 
Sanskrit Scholars is there any necessity to speak about the great 
Professor in whose name this institute was started. 

This Institute was started in the latter part of 1943. But it is a 
continuation of the work which he had initiated and was maintaining 
during his lifetime since 1927-28 through the Journal of Oriental 
Research and the related publications of the Madras Oriental Series, 
On his demise the idea of perpetuating his memory and work, through 
a research institute in his name, was considered to be the most 
appropriate memorial to him, by some of the most eminent persons 
of that time who were intimately connected with Professor Sastriar, 
like Rt. Hon, V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Sri 
T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar, Sri K. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer, Sri 

R. Narayanaswamy Iyer, (Proprietor of the Madras Law Journal Press) 
and Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer (Managing Editor of the Journal of 
Oriental Research and Secretary of the Sanskrit College). Besides 
there were the assets of his own personal large library, 13 Volumes 
of the Journal of Oriental Research and copies of some of the books 
which he had brought out including the Dhvanyaloka, and last but 
not least the devotion and energy of Dr. V. Raghavan, one of the 
leading and most active of his students. The support of these 
distinguished persons and the generous manner in which Professor’s 
son Sri G. K. Seshagiri, gave his father’s library, and the active 
help, Sri R. Narayanaswamy Iyer and Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer 
gave, the Journal of Oriental Research and the connected publications, 
helped to bring the institute into existence. After the Memorial 
meeting held in the Senate House of the Madras University under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, the Vice-Chancellor and a 
meeting of students, friends and admirers of the Prof., at the residence 
of Rt. Hon. V. S, Srinivasa Sastriar, the Institute was formally 
inaugurated on 22-4-1945 at the Sanskrit College grounds by Sri 

S. V. Ramamurthy, then adviser to Governor, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Dr. A. L. Mudaliar and Dr. K. M. Munshi participating in the 
inaugural function. 

Thanks to the appeal that the first President of the institute, 
the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar made to scholars, friends and 
patrons all over India, financial support for starting the activities of 
the Institute was secured. From the very beginning the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute has been a voluntary organisation without 
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any assistance from oiScial sources and has been carrying on its 
work through the contributions of Life Members, Fellows and Patrons. 
The Journal was resumed and from volume 14 onwards and a total 
of 38 volumes have been issued. The formes of the Dhvanyaloka 
were bound and made ready. The Primer of Indian Logic was 
salvaged and republished twice and several other publications, nearly 
a score of them, have since been issued. It must be mentioned that 
among these, are included two of the unpublished lectures of Prof. 

S. Kuppuswami Sastriar himself. Considering the very modest 
resources of the Institute and the absence of any financial assistance, 
it will be agreed that the institute had done remarkably well. 

In the more recent years, after the Central Sanskrit Board came 
into being, some meagre assistance was being received annually. It 
has been possible to extend the premises in which the institute is 
located. With the kind accommodation provided by the authorities 
of the Madras Sanskrit College, the institute was housed in this very 
hall which had been sanctified by the stay here of His Holiness 
Chandrasekharendra Saraswati, Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti 
Peetha who had performed Poojas and meditations herein. It has 
therefore been appropriately called after His Holinessis’ blessed name. 
The first extension of the building on the frontside was done with a 
handsome donation of B. G. Paul & Co. The addition of a wing 
on the west and then another on the east, was made possible by a 
contribution of the Central Sanskrit Board. We have appealed to the 
Board for further assistance for improvements to the building and 
providing more facilities, safety and accommodation and we hope the 
Board will come to our assistance. 

As I have already stated, from the very beginning, the Institute 
could not have sufficient financial resources to have their own paid 
staff to carry on research and publication work. The work is being 
carried on by Honorary office-bearers and outside scholars. It is hoped 
that with the increased assistance from the Central Sanskrit Board 
it will be possible for the Institute to have some paid research 
scholars, fellows, librarians, etc. to carry on the work. 

The Institute now has in its library, a collection of about 10,000 
volumes which are particularly rich in Sanskrit texts, several of which 
have been handled by distinguished persons like Prof, Kuppuswami 
Sastrigal, Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, Prof, K, V. Rangaswami 
Iyengar and other savants in other fields of activity who had a 
strong Sanskrit grounding like the Rt. Hon. V. S. S. Sastriar, Sri 

T. R. Venkatarama Sastrigal and several others who gave us smaller 
collections as gifts. ' Special mention must be made of several works of 
high reseach value given by the wife of the late Sri M. S. Ramaswami 
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ly^r of the Madras Police Service who was well known for his 

researches in Biblical history. Recently the Central Sanskrit Board 
has been presenting us with a number of publications in Sanskrit 
and on Sanskrit subjects. One of the primary activities of the 

Institute is to arrange for lectures on Sanskrit and allied subjects of 
research in Indian history, archaeology, religion, philosophy, literature, 
art etc. by visiting scholars from other parts of India and from 
foreign countries. The Institute had also organised some noteworthy 
activities, two of which could be mentioned. One, an Exhibition of 
Gita literature collected from all over the world through the co-opera- 
tion of several libraries and a Bibliography of Gita based on the 

survey made at that time by Dr. V. Raghavan is one of the projects 

which the Institute has in mind. The second is the conduct of a 
Sanskrit Class for some years with the help of Sri Chittoor Raja- 
gopalachariar who gave a handsome donation in his old age, foregoing 
even his personal comforts. This was an experiment conducted by 
one who had mastered Sanskrit grammar, Sri Sankara Subramanya 
Iyer, who tought Panini’s Sutras themselves according to a method 
evolved by him. 

Among the projects which the Institute wants to undertake or 
pursue, is the edition of the Dhvanyaloka with the corrections and 
readings noted by Prof. Sastriar and with his own Sanskrit notes. 
The Institute has also on its plan a Sanskrit and Prakrt Men of 
Letters Series, the plan of which was approved by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan. 

The Institute has been functioning as one of the most significant 
forums for Sanskrit and allied studies in this part of the country. 
It is not necessary for me at all to dilate upon the sad position to 
which the study of Sanskrit in our Educational institutions has been 
reduced. However, the interest in Sanskrit has tremendously increased 
among the public as witnessed by the large number of voluntary 
classes, of private systems of examinations conducted by Registered 
bodies such as Amara Bharati, Chittoor Sanskrita Bhasha Pracharini 
Sabha, and the Saral Sanskrit examination of Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 
If we consolidate on the positive signs, we may still hope to preserve 
and continue the study of Sanskrit and give our children an equipment 
in the language in which our thought and culture are enshrined. In 
this connection I may mention, although those nearer to us may be 
aware of this, that this Institute is not the only centre which we 
are maintaining here; there is the grand old Sanskrit College in 
whose grounds we are now standing, then the Samskrita Academy," 
which is as old us our Journal of Oriental Research and through which 
we promote popular interest in Sanskrit literature and writers, the Sanskrit 
Education Society where we have a teaching and research centre. 
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which is giving training in an additional iSastra to young Pandits 
who are qualified in one Sastra and bringing out publications, all 
exhibited over there, which arc very useful aids for learning Sanskrit- 
like Teaching of Sanskrit, Concordance of Verbal Derivatives, New 
Model Sanskrit Grammar and so on, and the Sanskrita Rang a which 
concentrates on the more attractive programme of producing Sanskrit 
plays which not only brings to the stage several of the master- 
pieces of the Sanskrit theatre but also provides an easy means of 
learning Sanskrit to the actors who are drawn from all walks of 
life. There is no official machinery by which all these institutions 
are brought into one set-up ; but owing to their common inspiration, 
Common office-bearers and to their habitation, they are all integrated 
in spirit and purpose. Although no Central Sanskrit Institute or 
Vidyapeetha so-called has been given to Madras by the powers that 
be, we, through all these organisations here, have, in spite of the 
many handicaps that we have to face in this part of this country, 
been carrying on in a heroic manner. 

The work done by the Institute during these 25 years is given 
in the series of Triennial Reports published by us, the latest of 
which, for 1966-69, has been issued just now. Under the auspices 
of the Institute, about 25 Pandits including some seniors like Sri 
Agnihotram Ramanuja Thatachari carried out research work and 
produced Theses in Sanskrit Board for research scholarships for 
products of traditional Sanskrit Pathasalas. 

I would like to take this occasion to make special mention of one 
or two matters. Firstly, our deep debt of gratitute to the authorities 
of the Madras Sanskrit College. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastrigal was the 
first Principal of the College, and it was very appropriate that a 
Research Institute founded in his memory should have found its 
habitation in the premises of this temple of learning Secondly, the 
help Sri K. Balasubrahmania Iyer has rendered to the Institute. He 
was a great and ardent admirer of the Maha-mahopadhyaya. It is 
no wonder he took such an active and abiding interest both in the 
foundation of the Institute and as its Secretary till his passing away. 
Thirdly. Dr. Raghavan’s indefatigable labour over the years for the 
Institute and for the Journal of Oriental Research in a spirit or 
Ouru-Dakshina as it were to his revered teacher whose honoured 
name this Institute bears and of which he has been one of the 
Founder-Secretaries and a sustaining force. 

Friends, you would have noticed in the programme that the 
portraits of these two gentlemen, Mr. K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer and 
Dr. Raghavan, are to be unveiled in the course of these celebra- 
tions. I shall have occasion then, to speak in some detail about 
each of them. 
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I feel I could make a special appeal on this occasion to the 
Central authorities as well as friends and supporters of Sanskrit 
studies to come forward to enable us to make our work more 
broad-based and widespread and more intensive and effective on the 
popular as well as on the academic side. 

Now my good friends, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
the Institute we must mention that the Central Sanskrit Board has 
given us part assistance, expecting us to raise our own share of 
the expenses. We decided to organise the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
because it affords us an occasion to pull ourselves up and re-inf orce 
our own self-confidence and develop fresh inspiration and enthusiasm 
for carrying on this work. In this we feel heartened by the response 
we received from scholars and friends. The Institute is most grateful 
to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, the senior-most Sanskritist and Indo- 
logist of India, who was the Chairman of the Sanskrit Commission 
and is now the Chairman of the Sahitya Akademi. He has been 
kind enough to come and to inaugurate our Silver Jubilee Celebra- 
tions and participate in these activities. We are also sensible of the 
honour that Prof. K.A.S. Iyer has done us, by agreeing to deliver 
the Silver Jubilee Address of the Institute. He has been connected 
with us, as one of the founder-members of the Institute, and I may 
remind him that only recently he performed the ceremony of opening 
the extension on the eastern side of the building. He has contri- 
buted several articles to the Journal of Oriental Research from the 
earliest years. We are thankful to several institutions and scholars who 
have responded to our invitattions by sending papers or are attending 
in person and are thereby contributing to the success of the academic 
sessions which we have organised for two days in connection with 
the Silver Jubilee. 

In addition to the Section where scholars will read papers, we have 
also a Pandita Parishad where Pandits in different Sastras will present 
their papers in Sanskrit, and there will be also a Vakyartha Sadas. 
This is most appropriate as the scholar in whose name the Institute 
is founded, combined in himself the deepest erudition according to 
the traditional method in several Sastras with an equipment in the 
modern critical and comparative study of Sanskrit language and 
literature and philosophy. We are also having a Vedic Sadas in 
which those proficient in Veda and Veda Bhashya of the different 
Vakhas will give expositions in Sanskrit on Vedic topics. There are 
also other functions included in the two days’ programme, all of 
which will conclude with the Sanskrit Drama MudrSrakshasa of 
Visakhadatta wihch will be presented tomorrow evening by the 
Samskrita Ranga, Madras, 
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I now request you sir, Dr. Chatterji, to inaugurate the 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute and you Sri Prof Aiyar, to deliver the Silver Jubilee 
Address”. 

In his Inaugural address Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji pointed out 
that the modern study of Sanskrit had not only given us doyens of 
Indology like Bhandarkar, Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar and Kuppuswanai 
Sastri, but also helped us to acquire a new discipline that we did 
not have (yoga), while traditional study of Sanskrit had taught 
them to preserve what is (ksema). These two forms of study, 
therefore, formed the very basis of our yoga-ksema in the field of 
learning. 

Professor K. A. S. Iyer in his Presidential Address gave in detail 
an account of the achievements of the Institute, the work and 
learning of Kuppuswami Sastri, and the promises which the Institute 
held out for the future. The following are some extracts from his 
Address:— 

"It was in 1922 in Calcutta that I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mm. Professor Kuppuswami Sastrigal for the first time when he 
came to preside over the Philosophy Section of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. The deep impression which he made on me then was 
confirmed and fortified in later years by the first-hand and glowing 
accounts which some of his former students like Dr. Kunhan Raja, 
Prof. K. R. Rama Pisharoti, Dr. A. Sankaran, Mm. Pt. Chinnaswami 
Sastri, Pt. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Prof. V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
and others gave me of their Guru. I also had the good fortune to 
meet him again at the Oriental Conference held in Allahabad, Lahore 
and Mysore. In 1928, I also called on him one morning at his 
house in Madras where I found him busy discussing some textual 
problems with Pandit S. K- Ramanatha Sastri* From all these direct 
and indirect sources emerged the picture of a great scholar with a 
massive intellect who was never satisfied till he had mastered a 
subject or solved a problem, a worker of uncompromising integrity, 
utterly devoted to teaching, inexorable in his sense of duty, indefati- 
gable in his pursuit of knowledge, a convinced fighter and crusader 
for the advancement of Sanskrit whenever anybody stood on the way, 
calm and dignified in his complete self-confidence and full of silent 
benevolence towards others. These intellectual and moral qualities 
enabled him to acquire deep scholarship in many §astras which he 
studied in the traditional way under great pandits. With a solid 
foundation in Vyakarana, he mastered the two Mimamsas, Nyaya and 
S&hitya. Side by side with his education on traditional lines, he 
was also undergoing a modem education in present-day subjects 
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including Western Philosophy through the medium of English, so tha* 
he became familiar with all the work done in the nineteenth century 
in the field of Indology and the Comparative Study of Languages. 
The result was that while he was steeped in Indian scholarly tradi- 
tions, he had, by the time that his education was finished, absorbed 
quietly the best features of the modern, critical, historical and 
comparative methods and had mastered, in all their details, the works 
of some of the great scholars of Indology and Indo-European 
Comparative Grammar, published in Western countries. The study of 
modern subjects at the post-graduate level and of the works of Western 
Sanskritists and Linguists had made him realise that advancement of 
knowledge in any subject depended on research and he spontaneously 
and naturally thought of his own future work in terms of research, 
of doing what had not yet been done before and of extending the 
boundaries of knowledge. 

Whatever he did, he performed most conscientiously and with the 
utmost dedication. All those who watched him at work were 
immensely impressed by the dignity and weight of his personality. 
His students knew that they had the good fortune of being in the 
hands of a profound scholar, head and shoulders above the average 
Professors of Sanskrit in the other colleges and universities. His 
colleagues had before them a living model to emulate and an infallible 
authority in the sastras to consult for removing their difiBculties and 
resolving their intellectual doubts. Sanskritists all over the country 
had in him a reliable and impartial guide in planning and carrying 
out their schemes of work. Eminent men in the country turned to 
him for advice. He was called by Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, the 
then Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University, to help him in 
re-organising Sanskrit studies in that premier All-India Institution for 
higher studies. Even a distinguished poet and scholar like Mahakavi 
Ulloor Parameswara Iyer with so many solid achievements to his 
credit, stood in awe and reverence in hia presence as he sensed the 
weight of his intellectual and moral qualities. 

During his Curatorship of the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, he added a large number of important manuscripts to the 
collection and they are being gradually used by research workers for 
enriching the library of printed Sanskrit works. It was during his 
Curatorship that a transcript was brought from Kerala of a manuscript 
in Malayalam Characters of the Vrtti on the 1st and 2nd Kandas of 
the Vakyapadiya of Bhartj-hari, believed by a tradition more than a 
thousand years old, to be by the author Bhartrhari himself. As far 
as the Ilnd Kapda in concerned, that is the only manuscript of the 
Vctti now known, to exist. He was keen to edit himself some of 
the important works the Mss. of whioh were being collected. The 

.;.'„'.,b . • , ^ ... „t - 
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Viv^v&savadatta was edited and published in the Journal of Oriental 
Madras. In collaboration with Pandit T. V. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, he edited and published the F/Mramuviveka of Mandana 
MiSra in the same journal in 1932. By far the most important work 
which he edited and published, for the first time, with a very 
scholarly Introduction is the Brahmasiddhi of Mandana Mis'ra, a work 
which has added a great deal to our knowledge of the history of 
Vedanta. It was also an important achievement in that it rescued 
from oblivion a masterpiece of no less a philosopher than Mandana 
Mi§ra, the great contemporary of Sankara whose name has been well 
preserved by tradition and who, unlike other great Acaryas, has left 
no commentaries, but independent works on topics related to the 
Purva-mimamsa and Vedanta. Knowing the importance of having an 
ancient commentary on the Dhvanyaloka of Snandavardhana and the 
Locana of Abhinavagupta, he planned in collaboration with Sri 
T. V. Ramachandra Diksitar and Dr. Chintamani, a critical edition 
and publication of the Kaumudl of the Kerala King Uttufigodaya 
together with a commentary of his own called Upalocana. A part of 
the first Uddyota of all these four works was published in his life- 
time but it was only after he passed away that the whole of the 
first Uddyota was published by the Institute as a memorial fb Ms 
great labour. 

While his work as editor of Ssstraic works may be said to be 
a model of how such work should be done, the work which he liked 
to do and in which he excelled was that of expounding in English 
in a manner that would appeal to a modern mind, the ideas and 
doctrines lying embedded in the Sastraic literature, considered difficult 
to understand even by trained Sanskritists. He was collecting material 
for several books in which he proposed to do just this kind of work. 
But, as he could not spare much time from his official duties including 
teaching which he discharged most conscientiously, he could not 
complete these books while still in service but hoped to do so after 
retirement. He has, however, given us an idea of what they would 
have been from the few small things which have been published. 
In his own life-time was published his ‘Primer of Indian Logic*. 
It was very characteristic of him that, though the scholarly world 
expected him to tackle the advanced works of some saStra or other, 
it is the Tarkasangraha of Annambhatta which he has translated and 
explained in this work considered to be an elementary text book of 
Tarka. One has to study it carefully in order to appreciate what he 
has achieved even through this primer, as he himself calls it. Even 
after the excellent work of Athalye and Bodas which is to this day a 
reliable guide for understanding the Tarkasangraha, there is so much 
in it that had not been explained by anybody else in English or in 
any other modern language. The Tarkasangraha with the IMUti 
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IS, ofteQ,, referred to as the Balaga^dMhaH and , ■ Prof. \ Knppuswami , 
Sastrigal must - h had that ia miud when he wrote the primer. 
What he has -doae is to make the Tarkasangraha a good iatroductioa 
to Navya-ayaya for all those who have had a modera education.. 
If is : welhkaow^^ that what ' usually bothers a modem student of 
■ Navya-nyaya is' the language, the style and the special , technical, terms 
which have been used ia it. He calls them thought-measuring 
devices and he has explained them for the first time, most , lucidly 
in the 'English language. When I met him at, the, Mysore Sessipn 
of the AlHndia Oriental Conference, I requested him to do for the 
SiddhantamuktavaB what he has done for the Tarkasangraha, He 
said he would consider. If he had been able to do it, not only 
the Navya-nyaya but also the other Sastras like Vyakarana, Vedanta 
and even Sahitya which have adopted the Navya-nyaya terminology, 
would have lost their terrors for the modern student. But his hands 
were already full and I do not suppose that he ever found time to 
take up this work* 

He spoke very effectively in English and in Sanskrit* Whatever 
be the language in which he spoke, he spoke calmly and slowly but 
unhesitatingly. The first time that I heard him speak in Sanskrit 
was at the All-India Oriental Conference held in Allahabad when he 
was requested to move a vote of thanks to the participants in the 
Pandita Parishad. In doing so, he delivered an extempore speech. As 
he spoke, the words came slowly but not embarassingly so. The 
sentences were long and one wondered what the next word would be 
and when it did come, one was struck by its appropriateness. When 
at last the sentence was closed, one was impressed by the beauty of 
its construction, and by the weightiness of its content. Even after 
his retirement from the Presidency College, he was not left to do 
what he always wanted to do, namely, to stay quietly in his village 
and finish writing the many books for which he had already collected 
much material. The year after his retirement, he was appointed as 
Hony. Professor of Sanskrit at the Annamalai University, Chidam- 
baram, There he re-organised Sanskrit studies and put new life into 
them. After working there for four years, he retired from there also 
and finally settled down in his village, the Ganapathy Agraharam in 
the Tanjore District. He must have kept himself busy putting order 
into his notes, so that they may be made fit for publication. But 
alas ! he was snatched away from us on the 5th of September 1943, 
at an age, which, in the present-day India with a very much higher 

expectation of life, is no longer spoken of as ripe old age. 

His passing away came as ' a very ■ great shock and spread gloom 

. in the world of Sanskrit everywhere*:, Every one felt the need ^ for 

doing something to' perpetuate, hfs ' memory » to keep alive the traditions 
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of scholarship which he bad built up, to ensure that the influence 
which he had been exerting on his students and in the world of 
Sanskrit generally takes root in the country, so that the work which 
he had begun may be continued and expanded. The late Dr. 
S. K. Belvalkar was voicing a very general feeling when he said, in 
his Presidential address to the All-India Oriental Conference held in 
Benares in December 1943, while expressing his gratification at the 
starting of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute at Allahabad: 
"I am sure that South India will not lag behind the North, but will, 
in due course, devise ways and means for continuing and perpetuating 
the work of Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri by establishing another Research 
Institute before long.” It is therefore, not surprising that after some 
preliminary meeting in 1944 in which Sri K. Balasubrahmania Iyer and 
Dr. V. Raghavan played a prominent part, the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute was formally inaugurated by Mr. S. V. Ramamurti, 
I. C. S Adviser to His Excellency, the Governor of Madras, on Sunday, 
April 22, 1945 at 6-30 P.M. at the Madras Sanskrit College premises, 
Mylapore, in the presence of a large gathering of ladies and gentle- 
men. The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri became the first 
President of the Institute. The dominant impression which the Insti- 
tute has made on one while observing its work during the last 
twenty-five years is that it was run by a small but devoted band of 
workers who were inspired by the personality of the great scholar 
and teacher whose name the Institute bears and by devotion to the 
cause of Sanskrit and the many-sided culture for which it stands. 
If it is a sign of life in a people that its cultural institutions should 
he organised, not by direction or command from above but by the 
Inner urge of the people themselves, then this Institute is a sign of 
life in the cultured section of the people of South India. 

( It was started with very little financial backing, without any 
assurance of support from the State or Central Governments and 
even now, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, the Institute 
does not give the impression of having adequate means, let alone 
affluence. The Institute was started before India attained Independence. 
We all know what has happened to the rupee since Independence, 
especially during the last ten or fifteen years. Where one used to 
speak before in terms of lakhs of rupees, one speaks now in terms 
of crores. I know of Research Institutes in other parts of India 
I which are doing work similar to this Institute and their budget is 

I also made in terms of lakhs. But this Institute is still moving in 

the sphere of hundreds and occasionally in the sphere of thousands. 
When the Institute was founded in 1945, an appeal v/as made for 
^ the formation of one-Iakb fund. I do not know whether that 

amount has been collected even after the lapse of a quarter of a 

century. At least I do not remember to have read anywhere in the 
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maay triennial reports published that that happy event has already 
occurred. But there is compensation, while observing the affairs of 
the Institute, one gets the strong impression of thrift, of the careful 
husbanding of resourcess of the desire to make the rupee go as far 
as possible. It is amazing that with such meagre resources, there 
has always been a good deal of variety in the activities of the 
Institute. The Institute maintains a Research Library, consisting of 
printed books and journals and manuscripts, and publishes a Research 
journal. It has already published a not insignificant number of books, 
either critical editions and translations of ancient Sanskrit and Tamil 
works or independent works and lectures of scholars. It once arranged 
for the conducting of Sanskrit classes according to a New Method. 
Mr. R. SankarasubrahQian3fa Iyer of Trivandrum who had evolved a 
method called Panini pre-digested *' was invited and employed by 
the Institute to conduct the New Method Sanskrit classes. These 
classes attracted great attention. The Institute is visited every year 
by a good number of scholars from India and from abroad. Some 
of them deliver lectures on topics relating to their specialisation at 
the Institute while others study some Sanskrit text or other with some 
scholars as arranged by the Institute. 

A Research Library may be said to be the centre of a Research 
Institute. It is well known that to build such a library from scratch 
would cost a fortune. In the absence of such a fortune, the new 
Institute had the good fortune to receive gifts of books from a good- 
number of persons and continues to do so even now. Hardly a year 
passes without some books being received as a gift, a sdre proof of 
the place which the Institute has won in the hearts of the friends 
and admirers of the Professor. To begin with, the Professor’s son 
Sri G. K. Seshagiri gave the whole library of his father to the 
Institute. Later some eminent scholars, statesmen and lovers of 
Sanskrit like Professor M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sri T. R Venkatarama Sastri, the first two 
Presidents of the Institute, Sri M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer of the Madras 
Police Service who was doing research in the history of the Bible, 
Prof. K. V. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Sri Maniam Natesan, son of the 
late Mr. G. A. Natesan and Sri K. Balasubrahmania Iyer have given 
large collections of books to the Institute. Gradually, many smaller 
but significant collections were added to the library. The Government 
of Mysore, Baroda and Kashinir, as also the authorities of the 
Anandastrama, Poona, and the proprietors of Messrs B. G. Paul and 
Co., Madras, were kind enough to present to the Library of the 
Institute, free of cost, a set of their publications. The Institute has 
been receiving books and periodicals from institutions with which it 
has exchange relations, A complete set of the Harvard Orimifal 
Series was presented to it. One hundi^ and two books were rcceiveil 
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from the Ranade Library. Books are being received every year for 
review in the Institute’s Research Journal. Sometimes the gift took 
the form of almirahs, card-index cabinets or other aids for the 
preservation of books. Whatever be the number of books received, 
the gift was made out of genuine respect and admiration for the 
Master whose work was sought to be perpetuated or out of a genuine 
desire to build up a research centre in the main capital city of 
the South. 


The Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, was, as I have already 
said, started in 1927 and had already run for 14 years during the 
life-time of the revered Professor who was its editor. At first, the 
proprietorship of the Journal was vested in Professor Kuppuswami 
Sastrigal and Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer. But it was transferred 
to the Institute at the time of its foundation. Being a quarterly 
journal, four parts used to be published every year till the beginning 
of 1942. Owing to the situation created by the war in Madras in 
1942, the printing and publication of the Journal had to be temporarily 
suspended. The same conditions persisted in 1943 and 1944, On 
the top of that, the Founder and the Editor and the moving spirit 
of the Journal passed away in September 1943 and so the activities of 
the Journal could not be resumed for some time more. After the 
Institute was founded, it was decided to resume its publication from 
the 15th volume onwards. Since then it is being published regularly 
and vol. XXXIII has been published recently. 


From the very beginning, the Journal has been received well in 
the world of scholars. I think that Professor Sylvain Levi struck 
the right note when he said: "It deals with so many sides of 
Indian Science and in such an interesting way. What I like most in 
it is its genuine and regular Indian flavour, its proper Rasa”. This 
was said many years ago and it is still a good description of the 
Journal. In quantity, the journal may now be publishing less than 
in the beginning when four parts, used to be published every year# 
But the quality of what is published is still quite high and it still 
preserves its proper ‘ rasa It is not just another journal devoted to 
Indology. While it is wide and comprehensive in its outlook and 
observes no restriction except that of quality, it does naturally reflect 
the culture of the area in which it is situated. It is not an accident 
that very early in its life, the Journal published serially a translite- 
ration in the Roman script, and an English translation of the 
‘ Tolkappiyam ’ by Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. That was an 
indication of the great interest of the Founder, notwithstanding his 
commanding position as a scholar of Sanskrit, in the Tamil language 
and literatures also. It was also an eloquent indication that the 
Modern Indian Language and literatures also came within the scope of 
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the Journal. As at the beginning,, the journal continues to publish, 
serially, critical editions of ancient Sanskrit texts. The VipdvSsava- 
datta, the Vibhramaviveka of Mandana Mi§ra, \}as Madhyamakdmtdra^ 
the Tripddznitinayana were published in this manner in the early 
issues of the Journal. Recently, the commentary Jayamangala on the 
Artha-iastra of Kautalya has been so published. The Cdi^akyaUkd is 
now going through the same process. These critical editions of minor 
works are published as supplements to the Journal of Oriental 
Research. Thanks to Dr. Raghavan’s contacts with scholars abroad, 
many foreign Scholars have been in close touch with the Institute in 
their efforts to make a close acquaintance with our traditional Sanskrit 
Learning, especially in some very technical ^astras like Vyakarana, 
Nyaya and Purva-mimamsa. It is also a very worth-while activity of 
the Institute to provide this help to such foreign scholars, especially 
as they are getting such help in other centres of Sanskrit studies like 
Poona and Benares and Calcutta. The result is that Panini’s Vyakarapa 
and the Navya-Nyaya are now being studied from a new angle in the 
Western countries and some very interesting publications have resulted 
from it, ^which this is not the occasion to consider. 

While evaluating the work already done by the Institute, it is 
not enough to look at its publications only. It is also necessary to 
look at the publications of its members, made outside the Institute, 
especially of those members who were students of the Professor. He 
left two kinds of disciples: those who had specialised in the traditional 
Sanskrit Learning under his guidance. Many among these disciples of 
both kinds have done very well and have impressive publications to 
their credit. It is not very long ago that a bibliography of the 
publications of one of his eminent disciples. Dr. V. Raghavan, was 
released from this very city on the occasion of his Shashtyabdapurti 
celebrations. How is one to resist the temptation of seeing in that 
bibliography a continuation and a fulfilment of the Master’s work? 
Impressive lists of the publications of some of the other disciples of 
the Professor, like the late Dr. Kunhan Raja, have also been published 
and the influence of the master can be traced in them also. Who 
is not familiar with the publications of Mm. Pt. Chinnaswami Sastri, 
Mm. Pt. Anantakrishna Sastri, and Pt. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri who 
worked for many years at Baroda? His disciples have been occupying 
important positions not only in South India but also in North India 
and have spread the message of the Master. There is no doubt 
that they have all had a hand in keeping the flame of Sanskrit studies, 
both traditional and modern, burning under very adverse circumstances, 
in the different parts of the country. It is in order to leave behind 
disciples of this kind that he gave top priority to intensive teaching 
among his many duties as Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at the Presidency College, Madras, 
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While on the subject of the publications of the Institute, I would 
like to say that as early as 1945, a Sub-Conamitiee had recommended 
that “attempts may be made to secure copies of the Professor’s 
University lectures as they were taken down by his students in the 
respective years.” Besides his class-teaching, the Professor had delivered 
courses of Lectures under the auspices of the Madras University on 
many subjects such as “Hindu Philosophy with special reference to 
the Nyaya-Vaise§ika system ”, “ Indian Epistemology ”, “ Methods and 
Meterials of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit ”, “Indian Theism”^ 
“The Philosophy and Exegetics of the Mimamsa System,” ‘‘Sentence- 
split, beginning and end”, “Thought-measuring devices in Indian 
Dialectics,” and “Matter, Spirit, and God in Nyaya-Vai§esika 
After his final retirement, he was busy re-writing these lectures in 
order to make them worthy of publications but he passed away 
before he was able to finish the work. If they were published even 
in the form of the lectures which he delivered they would represent 
a substantial contribution to the literature on Indian Philosophy. 
I do not know what happened to the recommendation of that Sub- 
committee Perhaps the lecture-notes of the students could not be 
collected. When I read that recommendation, I was reminded of how 
the work called “Cours de Linguistique generale” by the great Swiss 
Linguist Ferdinand de Saussure was brought out in 1915 after his 
passing away, by his disciples Charles Bally and Albert Sechehaye, 
both eminent Professors at the University of Geneva, on the basis of 
lecture-notes taken by several students of the great linguist. We all 
know that this posthumous work proved to be aa epoch-making 
publication in the history of General Linguistics. It is to-day looked 
upon as a basic work, notwithstanding the enormous progress which 
Linguistics has made during the last quarter of a century. It has 
gone through many editions and reprints. The fourth edition was 
published in 1949. It was hoped that some such things would happen 
to the lecture-notes of Prof. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. But it has not 
happened yet. If it can still happen, here is a work which the 
Institute should concentrate on and see that some valuable publication 
results. It would also be the fulfilment of one of the objects for 
which the Institute was founded. It can be done only when his 
senior disciples and friends are with us. 

It is not only through the activities of the Institute that the 
disciples, friends, and admirers of the Professor are continuing and 
perpetuating his work. They are doing so by establishing other 
institutions also. The recently founded Sanskrit Education Society, 
Madras, is an example. The foundation of the Society can be looked 
upon as a continuation of the Professor’s work, not only because its 
aims and objects are such as he would have heartily approved of 
and are in full conformity with those of this Institute but also 
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because it has been founded by the very persons, namely, the disciples, 
friends and admirers of the Professor who had in I 44, in an 
upsurge of emotion on his passing away, solemnly resolved to found 
the Institute. 

After all that I have said so far, you will not be surprised 
when I affirm that the Institute has achieved signal success during 
the last twenty-five years and that it has done its best to fulfil the 
objects for the attainment of which it was founded. It is exercising 
a very healthy influence in the field of banskrit education. It is one of 
the attractions of Madras for Sanskritists and Indologists from abroad 
visiting India* They look up to it for help in their studies and they 
get it. The Institute will have important functions to perform in 
the future. Its main function of fostering Research in Sanskrit and 
Indology will of course, continue. After Independence, many new 
problems have come into existence in India. The place of Sanskrit 
in the different stages of education is still an unsolved problem. In 
the tussle that is now going on between the protagonists of the 
Regional languages and those of English, there is a tendency every- 
where to forget Sanskrit, the mother or the foster-mother of all the 
languages spoken in India to-day. Not very long ago, there was 
agreement that, in education there should be a three-language 
formula for everybody. There was difference of opinion only in regard 
to its application in the different regions. Suddenly, one began to 
hear of a two-language formula. If that is adopted, there would be 
no hope for Sanskrit at all. On such controversial topics, the Insti- 
tute is eminently qualified to give the correct, impartial advice, free 
from any political bias but based entirely on a knowledge of present- 
day conditions and of the history of Indian culture. The two ways 
of studying Sanskrit, the traditional method and the modern critical 
method, exist side by side in all parts of India. Under the leader- 
ship of scholars and educationists of the calibre of the scholar whose name 
this Institute bears it is now agreed everywhere that a combination of 
the two is what is required under present conditions. At the same time, 
there is a feeling in some circles that if the traditional method is 
diluted with the modern method, it would wither and soon there 
would be nobody left in the country capable of explaining the 
advanced works of Vyakaraifa, Nyaya or Mlmanisa. The traditional 
learning can be preserved only by the Guru transmitting his learning 
orally to the Sisya in every generation and not merely by his writing 
books on his subject, however learned they might be. Faced with 
such problems, the country and the Government should expect to be 
guided by institutions like this Institute in deciding their course of 
action. It is very important, therefore, that this Institute should be 
kept in a vigorous condition and that c^n be done only if it does 

0 . 
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not suffer to carry out any project which it might undertake. As 
it is, it is a voluntary organisation, resting purely on the contribu- 
tions of Sanskritists and lovers of Sanskrit and Indian Culture. 

Well, I must now close. Sanskrit is not the language of any 
particular Indian community nor of any particular religion or sect 
that arose on Indian soil, tlor of the Indian people only as it had 
been adopted by dozens of non-Indian peoples outside India as 
their cultural language centuries ago. In the modern age, there is 
no continent where it is not studied. It is only natural that there 
should be scholars and institutions in India devoted to the study 
of this great heritage. This Institute is one such institution. It has 
been founded in the name of one of India’s great sons and it is 
being run by his devoted disciples, friends and admirers in a spirit 
of service. I wish it a further output of scholarly activities in its 
steady march towards its Golden Jubilee.” 

The afternoon session of the day started at 2 p.m. with the 
unveiling of an oil portait of a former Secretary of the Institute, Sri 
K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, by the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras Uni- 
versity, Sri N. D. Sundaravadivelu. Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya Sastri 
then delivered his inaugural address of the Pandita Parishad, stressing the 
need of the traditional method of Sanskrit learning, particularly in view of 
the increasingly superficial and haphazard trends of modern scholar- 
ship. Then the audience distributed themselves into three sections, 
namely the Research Section, Pandita Parishad and Vaidika-sadas for 
reading and discussions. These three sections continued during the 
forenoon and afternoon sessions of the next day also. 

Towards , the evening was celebrated under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Oza, L A. S., Collector of Madras, the foundation day of the 
Madras Sanskrit College and the Venkataramana Ayurvedic Dispensary; 
and two works of the late K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, Upanayana- 
mantrartha and Vivaha-mantrSrtha, v/ere released by Biahmasri Agni- 
hotram R. Tatacharya. Giving away the prizes to the successful 
students of the two institutions, Dr. S. K. Chattarji emphasized the 
fact that even British rulers had not only not neglected but even 
directly encouraged Sanskrit learning both in India and abroad. He 
expressed deep satisfaction that South India was still preserving and 
doing its best to preserve the traditions. 

The day’s programme closed with the sweet musical recital of 
Sanskrit Songs from the aetapadis of Jayadeva to those of recent 
times, by Kumari R. Vedavalli. 

The morning session of the next day commenced with the prw 
sentatioB of the Sahitya Akademi Prize and Souvenir for the best 
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Sanskrit book to Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya Sastri for his Sanskrit 
work $abdatarafigipi, treating in detail the Sabdabodha according to 
Mimarnsa and Vyakarana. The Pandit had also been recently honured 
by the Central Government with the Certificate of Merit for his 
Sanskrit learning. The award was given by the President of the 
Akademi, Dr. S. K. Chatterji. Earlier Dr. Raghavan read some 
more messages received and also announced that Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
had donated to the Institute his collection of Sanskrit Books and 
his own works on Indian Philosophy. 

After this Dr. S. K. Chatterji released the Dr. V. Raghavan Shasht- 
yabdapurti Felicitation Volume and paid a tribute to Dr. Raghavan for 
his multifarious work. 

Several thought-provoking research papers were read during these 
two days and interesting and enlightening discussions followed. 
Scholars, Pandits and S'astris from various States attended the cele- 
brations and paid their homage to Kuppuswami Sastri’s memory and 
erudition by reading their papers. Many more (particularly from abroad), 
however, who, could not be present, expressed their reverence and 
contributed learned papers on topics of their special study. 

As an entertainment programme. Dr. V. Raghavan through his 
Sanskrita Ranga presented ViSakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa, the tense 
political play, having neither heroine nor vidii§aka. The open-air 
theatre was packed to capacity and the curtain went up punctually 
at the appointed hour. The play began with a grip which never 
slackened till the Bharatavdkya, The audience-spectators had the 
satisfaction and joy of listening to fluently delivered speeches with 
correct pronunciation and intonation (rather rare these days), accom- 
pained by appropriate acting and facial expressions. Scenes and acts 
followed in quick succession with no loss of time or unnecessary 
delay. Stage arrangement with the scenery and lighting arrangement 
had their own effect; and the whole theatre was spell-bound till the 
last minute. It was indeed a great treat to witness the play, and the 
credit goes naturally to the scholars and workers who must have 
bestowed a lot of care and time on the preparation of this 
performance. 

The Silver Jubilee Celebration, on the whole, was an unquali- 
fied success well worthy of the memory of the late Kuppuswami 
Sastri and the high sense of devotion and duty which his disciples 
like Dr. V. Raghavan bear towards him. 





Dr. V. Raghavan Fo 
mainstay of K.S.R. 







Master AND DISCIPLE 
K. Chandrasekharan 

Never was a Chela more ardently devoted to his master during 
his lifetime and to his memory than Dr. V, Raghavan. Never was 
a Guru more eager for recognition of merit in his Sishya than Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastriar. It was a chance that brought Raghavan 
to become Sastriar's student. While despairing of a seat in the 
Science section as a student of the Madras Presidency College, 
Raghavan entered the Honours Course in Sanskrit under Prof. 
Sastriar in 1927. Then started the arduous training of which 
Dr. Raghavan never failed to acknowledge with immense gratitude. 
Equally Sastriar never failed to remark with satisfaction of his 
student showing an unusual aptitude for valuable research in Sanskrit 
studies. Indeed he beamed with almost unconcealed pride on learning 
of the very high recommendation that the two eminent savants. 
Dr. Sylvain Levi of France and Dr. Thomas of Oxford, made for conferring 
the Ph.D Degree on Raghavan for his thesis ‘Bhoja’s Srnagara 
Prak§.§a' which formed the nucleus for the much profounder Magnum 
Opus of his with the same name. 

Discerning the immeasurable capacity for industry in Raghavan 
he was given the post-graduate assignment in 1935, as Superintendent for 
the new Descriptive Catalogue in the Saraswati Mahal Library. Of 
course it led to his being taken up in 1955, by the Oriental Research 
Institute of the Madras University for assisting in the compilation 
of the New Catalogus Catalagorum, in which he remained working till 
the end of his Professorship of the Sanskrit Department of the Madras 
University in 1968. 

If Sastriar was attracted to Raghavan for his unabating hunger 
for knowledge and hard work in the research field. Dr. Raghavan 
was all the time entertaining more than a worshipful regard for 
Sastriar’s unflagging interest in teaching and instilling in his students 
the need for a widening of their horizon in Sanskrit studies. No 
doubt it was a pity that before Dr. Ragha van’s attainment of greater 
sustaining results in the field of research, Sastriar passed away in 
September 1943. It was only later that Dr. Raghavan became known 
outside of India and showed remarkable ability to traverse allied 
fields of Sahitya such as Music and Dance, Whatever may be the 
newer chosen activities, Raghavan's main interest remained fully 
rooted in Sanskrit research, which alone was responsible for the 
founding of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute in 1944 
within the camiius of the Madras Sanskrit College* Others of 
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Saslriar’s admirers remained satisfied with paying tributes to the 
memory of a great teacher of Sanskrit, but Raghavan’s heart could 
not be sparing of its efforts to raise a memorial in the shape of 
a research institute to perpetuate the memory of a unique teacher 
and scholar as Sastriar. With vigorous endeavours for organising 
the whole set up for an Institute, he brought in almost all the 

worthies in public life such as the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, Sri K. Balasubrahmania lyar and a host of others to 
initiate the beginning of a far-sighted project in the heart of Mylapore 
with a library filled with valuable books which had formed part of 

the possessions of eminent students of literature and philosophy such as 

M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, Dr. Radhakrishnan, T. R. V. Sastri, 

and C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar. 

Unlike his master’s range of Sastraic Studies, the disciple’s 
interests having been varied and widely extended, soon Dr. Raghavan 
began mastering the knowledge pertaining to music, dance and the 
theatre. In whatever sphere of work he was thrown, he resisted fatigue 
and dilettanteism, making it his prime care never to omit a single source 
of information available about the subject he was pursuing. It became 
a habit with him never to lose his morale while totally engaged in one 
aspect of knowledge if called upon at the same time to take up another 
equally deserving claim on his attention. Something of a superhuman 
capacity he began to evince with the gathering years, so that by the 
time he attained his sixty-first year, his bibliography of publication of 
books, monographs and articles reached the figure of nearly a thousand. 
Still, till the last day he was not thinking of enjoying rest from his 
toils, but was planning his participating in more international conferences 
for which there was a continuous stream of invitations from both 
India and abroad. 

It may not be easy to assess the worth of his many-sided activities 
nor can everybody be competent to judge of their quality without in 
himself possessing the required initiation or equipment. But one thing 
anyone who had made a peep into his mind and outlook could be sure 
of was his . phenomenal memory and surprisingly ready mind to help 
anyone who was found searching for correct knowledge from the extant 
literary works. 

Scholars generally will be slow to be drawn into any practical 
labour or move for organising a function or a body. Dr. Raghavan 
was unfailingly full of vision and capacity for planning a project and 
sometimes even with an eye on orginailty. Another drawback of scho- 
lars devoting themselves to the dusty tomes is their inability to be 
engaged in active writing along with speaking. Dr, Raghavan had, apart 
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from his many valuable introductions to the publications and editing 
work, gained an intense love for versification, which easily led him to 
undertake a biographical work in Sanskrit such as the Sri Muthuswami 
Dikshita Mahakavya. Added to it his full length play ‘Anarkali’ 
as well as his short One- Act plays and farces have enlightened audien- 
ces wherever they were staged by the Samskrita Ranga-again another of 
his many creations to foster the Sanskrit language. 

Still, Dr. Raghavan’s pet child may be termed the K.S R. Institute 
which in season and out of season occupied his sole interest. Wherever 
he essayed with some vital suggestion for developing Sanskrit or 
retaining its glory, he could never forget the Institute to whose 
list of members he carefully invited more spirits of a fresher 
outlook to enthuse the care of this ancient heritage of ours. If his 
memory should be awakening resolve in us to advance further the Insti- 
tute for which he toiled day and night, the Hall above the library 
downstairs in the present Institue can be named after him in order to 
show how much we, who belong to his way of thinking, can prove 
our loyalty to his rare memory. 

Does anything more be required to keep his memory green? He 
remained scholar, first and last, yet unrelieved of the obsessions of 
his tribe for books and books alone. He was a Rasika too with an 
aptitude to lisp in gentle lines and juicy conversation. It may be 
difficult to find another one of his mettle. 


♦ 



KARMAN AND RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE IN ANCIENT JAVA ; ^ 

Prof. J. Gonda," Utrecht ' 

: As is well ' known the galleries of BorobnduT' are lavishly furnished 
with beautifuLreliefs,' executed with loving and painstaking care. ' Of the 
eleven series of reliefs, which all illustrate episodes taken from Buddhist 
texts, the lowest series was, already before the completion of the.^iiioniiinent^ 
hidden from view because in the course of the construction it became 
apparent that the base could not withstand the pressure of the superstructure' 
and had therefore to be surrounded by a broad retaining embankineQ.t. The 
result was that, not only the mass of the stupa assumed a heavier aspect than 
was originally intended, but also a series of one hundred and sixty nearly 
finished fine panels ' were completely buried. This lower basement ' was 
discovered .and excavated in 1885 by J. \V.' Ijzerman.’- ■ An interesting 
peculiarity of its reliefs is that a considerable' number of them, preserve 
short inscriptions, consisting of Sanskrit words given, in the usual 
Javanese' manner, in theit' stem-form,^ and- obviously intended, for -the 
guidance of the artists who were to carve the panels.^ T'hey indicate^ what 
scenes were designed for the various parts of . the enormous series' of reliefs* 
They did not however enable the Dutch archaeologists who studied the reliefs 
to identify the text which had been followed. So much, how^ever, was clear 
that the whole series was to illustrate the connection between cause and 
effect and that a successive group of ten panels represents scenes from the 
Buddhist hells. It was only in 1928 that the source of the illustrations 
was discovered by the French savant Sylvain Levi, who had, six years 
before, found a Nepalese manuscript of the Mahakarmavibhanga. 

This Sanskrit work— which also occurs in Tibetan, Chinese and 
Kuchaean versions— does not only furnish us with the text followed by the 
Javanese artists, it also contains some of the words occurring in the above 
short iascriptionsA The text itself was edited by Levi in 1932 : Maha- 
Karmavibhahga et Karmavibhangopadesa,^ This Great classification of 

L See Notulen van het Bataviaasch Gcnootschap van Knnsten en Wetenschappen 
1885, p. 156 ; Photographs of these reliefs may be found in N. J. Krom en T. van Erp 
Beschrijving van Barabudur, (Illustrations), *s-Gravenhage 1920, Vol. I, Series 0, p* 
I-XX, For particulars see the same publication, I, p.36 f. 48 ff. Cin Dutch). 

2. See my Sanskrit in Indonesia, Nagpur 1952, p. 271. 

3. See H, Kern, Over de bijschiften op het beeldhouwwerk van Boro-Boedoer, in 
Verslagen en Mededelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde 3rd series, 12 (Amsterdam 1896), p. jll9 ff. and Kern, Verspreide Gesch- 
riften, VII, ’s-Gravenhage 1917, p. 147. 

4. See S. Levi in Verslag van het Zesde Congres van het Oostersch Genootschap in 
Nederland, April 1929, Leiden 1929, p. 7 f. 

5. Maha-Karmavibhahga (la grande classification desactes) et Karmavibhango- 

pades'a (discussion sur le Maha-Karmavibhanga)» Textes sancrits rapportes do Nspal 
4dit6s et tradu its avecles textes parall6les en Sanscrite, en Pali, en Tibetam, en Chinois 
et en Kutch^en, Paris 1932. ' ? 


the karmic acts ” is a Mahayana work describing in orderly sequence the 
operation of karma, the relations between cause and effect, in reincarnation 
in heaven and in hell. It deals with morality on an earthy plane, showing 
that every thought, act, or feeling results in some form of happiness or in 
some terrible mishap.® On closer inspection it is a rather poor composi- 
tion, an arid catalogue of similar conditions and situations, which does 
not do justice to the grandeur of the Buddhist doctrine of cause and 
effect. In harmony with this text, but in contrast to the reliefs of the 
higher galleries, the panels of the buried basement of Borobudur represent 
scenes from daily life, including even fighting, murder and the killing of 
animals.'^ In addition to these they show - particularly in the second half 
of the series - the pleasures of heaven and the pains of hell so as to 
supply a full round of samsSra. By presenting the good' and evil deeds 
performed in earthly life as followed by reward and punishment and by 
unfolding thus the chain of all those forms of delusional existence from 
which Buddhism brings deliverance, the reliefs of the basement were to 
impress upon the visitor the temporal foundation from which the Buddhist 
doctrine, illustrated in the upper galleries, commences. 

Now, the contents of the Mahakarmavfbhanga may be summarized as 
follows: the paragraphs 1-22 give-up to * 15 in pairs-answer to questions 
as to the cause of misfortune or happiness (a short life, a long life etc.) 
of rebirth as an animal, in the world of Yama, in that of the asuras, that 
of men and in various worlds of gods ; the paragraphs 24-39 give defini- 
tions of various deeds - e. g. * 27 " by which deed does a being incur the 
torments of hell so as to stay there for a complete life of hell ? ; * 33 “ by 
which deed does a being after having become fortunate become unfor- 
tunate?” ; * 37 “ by which deed does a being become rich and at the same 
time avaricious ?”; in the twelve paragraphs 40-51 (one number occurs 
twice) similar questions are posed with regard to individuals-e.g. 

who is the individual, whose duration of life is exhausted, but not 
his karman ? ” (* 40), or “ whose merits and term of life have come to an 
end? ” (* 43), three paragraphs (48-50) discussing the circumstances under 
which one is reborn as an animal, while being well-shaped, ugly, etc ; the 
paragraphs 50-61 discuss the ten bad paths and the bad consequences for 
those who follow these paths - e.g. attempts on the life of fellow-creatures 
result in the disappearance of the power and energy of the earth and in 
an early death (* 52) ; lies and falsehood result in diseases of the mouth 
(* 55), in the paragraphs 62-76 answers are given to questions as to how 
those who worship in sanctuaries or give donations such as food, drink, 
a parasol, perfumes, flowers etc. are rewarded ; the last four paragraphs 
(77-80) are devoted to the good characteristics of those who enter into 
holy orders etc, 

6. For a Hinayanist parallel see Majjh. Nik. 135. 

* 7. Three scenes are reproduced in H. Zitmuer, The art of Indian Ask, New York, 

1955, 11, plate 479 a.b.o ; cf. also Vol. 1, p. 302 ff. 
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■ It is interesting to stuidy the relations , between this text and the 
reliefs of the great Javanese monument A The first peculiarity of the 
latter which does not fail to strike us is that they completely disregard the 
examples introduced by yatha which in the Karmavibhanga are added to 
the theoretical expositions^ given as answers to the questions by which the 
paragraphs are introduced. As these ■ exemplifications would have lent 
themselves admirably to the purpose of the sculptors, the probabilities 
are that the text followed by them did not contain the examples at all. A 
second point of general interest concerns those deviations from, the text 
which may be explained from the supposition that the sculptors who in 
all probability^ were unable to read the Sanskrit text, and who may have 
received oral instructions, did not succeed in reproducing its contents 
exactly. Now a detail contained in the text is omitted, then again ' a 
particular figure or event does not tally with the printed work. 

Turning now to the illustrations of the sojourn of sinners in hell there 
is a striking discrepancy between the text and the reliefs. Instead of the 
short and generally worded 15 of the former the sculptors have furnished 
us with no less than seven reliefs which in a very systematic way show, 
each of them, a ‘'cause’ and an 'effect’. On the four reliefs 85-89 the 
eight great hells Samjiva, Kalasutra, Samghata, Raurava, Maharaurava, 
Tapana, Pratapana and Avici are represented together with illustrations 
of the causes which have condemned the sinners]to the tortures. The next 
three reliefs contain similar scenes which may have been intended to give 
an idea of the utsada or 'supplementary hells It is of course impossible 
to decide whether the version of the Karmavibhanga used by the architects 
exhibited a more detailed description of the hells than that contained 
in the texts which were edited by S. Levi* They may also have 
borrowed this passage from another source. The illustration 
C what is the cause of an animal rebirth ? ”) is more detailed and more 
systematically arranged than the text, because it shows us two classes of 
animals, to wit birds and quadrupeds, whereas the Karmavibhanga speaks 
only of " an animal”.® Differences in particulars are also visible on the 
next panels ; now some details mentioned in the text are omitted, then 
again the illustrations do not correspond with the text. Perhaps the 
sculptors used another, and somewhat more detailed version. The con- 
tents of the paragraphs 23-36 ; 30-32 which do not lend themselves to 
representation ( performing a deed while being asleep) are not reproduced 
on the reliefs. The three cases mentioned in the paragraphs 27-29 are no 
doubt for practical reasons reduced to two ; the experience of those men 
who have to stay in hell for a long time and the departure from the place of 
horror of the individuals w ho are reborn immediately after their arrival. It 

8. For a detailed comparison see N.l. Krom, Het Karmavibhanga of Borofoudur 
(in Dutch), published in Verslagen en Mededelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde 76, B, 8, (Amsterdam 1933). 

9. See S. L6vi, edition, p, 16. 
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is, however, just possible that, here again, the text followed did not tally 
with ours. Curiously enough this Sanskrit text discusses in the paragraphs 
37-39 three types of individuals, the rich miser, the poor man who is 
liberal and the open-handed rich man. The poor miser, who may be 
expected but fails to turn up, is, however, mentioned in the table of 
contents contained in the manuscript A, in one of the Tibetan texts and 
in the Chinese and Kuchaean versions. On Borobudur we see the generous 
rich man (panel 116 .• 39), the poor miser (panel 117), whereas the relief 
115 does not correspond exactly to the paragraphs 37 or 38; panel 114 
was left unfinished. The contents of the paragraphs 40-50 do not figure 
on the Javanese monument. As to the paragraphs 51-78 they are, 
generally speaking, represented, but the order of the panels is not always 
the same as that adopted by the author of the text and sometimes a 
passage or a detail represented on the monument and furnished by the 
Chinese and Tibetan versions is missing in the Sanskrit text. Incidentally 
a deviation may by way of hypothesis be ascribed to the sculptors as 
to their text ; in other cases the relation to our text cannot be determined 
exactly because of the imperfect condition of the representations. With 
regard to the paragraphs 62-76 in which the rewards of worship and gifts 
are enumerated there is room for the observation that in contradistinction 
to the Sanskrit text which in every case enumerates ten rewards or benefits, 
the architects made their choice, limiting themselves to part of tha 
number. Incidentally, they seem to have made some mistakes or to have 
taken the liberty to depart from their source, unless, again, the latter was 
not identical with the texts published by S. L6vi. 

In view of the above discrepancies and of the fact that on the 
Borobudur reliefs no trace is to be found of the introduction of the 
Karmavibhanga, of the paragraphs containing definitions, and of the 
commentaries there is, as already intimated, a great chance that the 
sculptors followed another version of the text. This supposition gains 
in probability when we realize that the scheme of the exposition as 
adopted on the monument is more logical and consistent than that 
adopted in the text published by S, L6vi. As there is little room for the 
hypothesis that it has been the architect or the sculptors who invented a 
version of their own, the chances are that they used a text, lost to us^ 
which whilst omitting what was superfluous, set out the subject-matter in 
a shorter and more satisfactory way. Anyhow, what is represented on 
Borobudur consists of two parts, viz. a series of deeds leading to a definite 
effect (reliefs 1-117), and a series of effects risen from a definite cause 
(reliefs 118-160). 

It remains to make mention of some points of difierence between the 
edited texts ; relating mainly to additions and the order of the paragraphs 
they seem to show that the text followed by the architects of Borobudiir, 
the Chinese text by Gautama and the printed Sanskrit, work, in contradis- 
tinction to the Tibetan versions and another Chinese text, represent the 
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same traditioQ. What is interesting, however, is the incidental difference 
in order between the short inscriptions - which must have been engraved 
before the reliefs because they were intended for the sculptors - and the 
scenes on the panels themselves. Whatever the cause of this remarkable 
fact, neither order tallies with one of the above texts, which therefore 
cannot guide us in expressing an opinion with regard to their mutual 
relationship. 

Curiously enough, the working method adopted by the sculptors is 
modified exactly at the same point where both orders, that of the inscrip- 
tions and that of the panels, begin to diverge.^® Does this coincidence 
point to an intentional change made in the sculptor’s scheme during the 
execution of the work, in the replacement of one [Karmavibhanga text by 
another ? Similar observations may sometimes be made in connection with 
Old- Javanese texts based on Sanskrit works: where the original sources 
or parallel texts diverge, the Javanese author incidentally has gone a 
third way. 

Yet the very occurrence of these divergences is not surprising, because 
much that was taught about karman and samsara, about heavenly bliss and 
the torments of hell must have been borrowed from popular belief. The 
Mahay ana literary sources are, then, far from being unanimous with 
regard to the retributions for bad and evil conduct. That the ancient 
Javanese were like their fellow-Buddhists in other countries much interested 
in these subjects, and especially in the punishments awaiting the sinners, 
appears also from literary sources. From |an unpublished thesis by W. 
Kern^^ dealing with the occurrences of hells in ancient Javanese and 
Balinese literature it appears that many Indian ideas of the places of 
torture found their way also into some of the islands of the Archipelago. 
In the Buddhist Kunjarakarna''-^ we possess for instance an interesting 
Mahayanist edifying legend, in which the yaksa or giant Kunjarakar^ia 
goes, on the advice of Vairocana, the chief teacher of the Law, to the realm 
of Yama in order to behold The horrible torments of the sinners. Yama 
himself teaches him the ‘ physiology ’ of transmigration. As he finds out 
that this friend, the vidyadhara Purnavijaya, is before long expected to 
arrive in hell, where in consequence of his misbehaviour he will be plumbed 

10. For particulars, Krom, Karmavibhanga, p. 65 flf. 

11. See e. g. L. Peer, L’Enfer indien, in Journal Asiatique 1892, p. 185 fF. ;I893, p. 
112 ff. ; L. de la Valine Poussin, Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist) in Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics IV (1911), p. 130 f. : W.Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, 
Bonn-Leipzig 1920, p. 199 ff. ; J. Masson, La religion populaire dans le Canon 
bouddhiqie p^Ii, Louvain 1942, p. 89 ff. 

. 12. W. Kern, Oudjavaansche en Balische.Hemelvoorstellingen, Thesis. Leiden 1934 
(in Dutch). , 

13. Edited by H. Kern, in Verhandelidgen der Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen 
Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks lU,. 3., Amsterdam 1^02 { =H. Kern, Verspreide Ges- 
chriften, X, ’s-Gravenhage 1922, p.T ff.) 
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down into the big kettle, he returns to the earth and tells his friend what 
he knows. Not being able to help him he takes him to Vairocana, who 
gives him instructions in ethics and physiology so that he gets an insight 
into the profound truths of the Buddhist doctrine. After having attained 
to higher wisdom he is initiated and becomes a god. Then it is Parna- 
vijaya’s turn ; he too receives instruction ; his sins and sinful desires are 
annihilated and Vairocana assures him that he will be dead for a short 
time and endure only part of the pains of hell. He dies and is punished, 
but as the servants of Yama are about to throw him into the big kettle, 
the fire goes out and the kettle breaks to pieces. By the grace of the Lord 
Purnavijaya rises from the dead beaming with health and youth. He 
calls up all the virfyatiftaras to pay homage to Vairocana. As the gods 
join them Yama seizes the opportunity of asking the Lord why Purnavijaya 
was delivered from hell so soon. Vairocana now relates the past history 
of both friends. In their former earthly existence they had been guilty 
of improper jealously and had been without any reason whatever, angry 
with a poor and honest mao. Because they had also performed good 
deeds they were reborn as a yaksa and a vidyadhara. Vairocana inculcates 
the gods - who are also subject to birth and rebirth - with the truth that 
the good and evil deeds will inevitably result in happiness or disaster in 
the next life. Purnavijaya and Kunjarakarna devote themselves to severe 
asceticism at the foot of the Mahameru and are, after twelve years, released 
by the grace of the Lord, to be Siddhas in the abode of the blessed. 

Although this legend is Mahayanist in character it betrays like many 
other Javanese and Balinese works - a tendency to syncretism. The 
author seems to have left us under the impression that those who recognize 
Vairocana as the highest Lord and Teacher are neither Buddhists nor 
Sivaites in the proper sense of the terms. The gist of his philosophical 
instructions is a monistic pantheism in which the sovereign Vidhi. “Law ” 
or “Destiny ”, corresponds to the highest Brahman of the Vedanta 
philosophy. Vairocana, who identifies himself^ with both Siva and 
Buddha, is also called Yogii vara. The (Javanese) l§ivaite doctrine of the 
Pafica KuS'ika, i.e. The Panca Rsi or Pancendriya, is brought into 
harmony with the Buddhist doctrine of the Five Dhyani-Buddhas. The 
well-known theory of the five bears, in 'this work, an undeniable 

resemblance to the Buddhist doctrine of the five skandhas. 

In answer to Kunjarakarpa’s question whether those who have to stay 
in hell may be reborn, Yama teaches that they will successively 
reappear on the earth as worms or leeches, next as ants or beetles, then 
as snails or locusts, as birds and finally as quadrupeds, as deformed 
humans, as impotent, blind or epileptic men etc. : “ these are the marks 
to show that a man stayed in Yama’s realm ”. Where the same ‘evolution* 
returns in a less developed way in the Chinese Buddhanusmrtisamadhisutra** 

14. Edited by S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist scriptures from the Chinese, London 
1871,p, 56fr. 
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It is elaborated in another hitherto unpublished Javanese text,’-® which 
while enumerating the diseases or physical defects of human beings brings 
them into a causal connection with a variety of torments to be undergone 
in the infernal regions ; when a person has died as a sinner or a criminal 
he is dragged along by his evil deeds to the abode of Yama, where he is 
put to the rack by the divine Yamabaladhipati (!) ; afterwards he is reborn 
as a sickly or disabled human being. This work puts in most cases the 
punishments on the one hand and the diseases or physical defects bn the 
other together ; for instance, the man whose tongue has been cut out by 
Yama’s servants, returns to the world of men with a short tongue and a 
speech-defect. Another text, the so-called Putrapasaji,’® describes the 
road along which the deceased have to go; it leads through seven 
mountains (Mahameru, Malaya, Suktiman, Vrksavan, (H)imavan, Makuta 
and Vindhya). It is in these regions that they have to endure those 
tortures which according to other sources are to be experienced in hell* 
The victims are those for whom no funeral rites have been performed, 
those who have a deficiency of religious merits (who ’have not applied 
themselves to the dharma, or have been lacking in compassion and 
liberality, those who have no offspring or have not died from] natural 
causes, those who have been envious, violated their word, duped animals 
etc., each of those sins being requited with special punishments. In 
another text dealing with physical defects resulting from crimes and ofiences 
committed in a previous existence, the Savadharmaha),®® the punishment of 
liars and deceivious are, however, not completely identical. The Putru- 
pasaji devotes also some pages to the bliss of heaven : those who have kept 
their promises are admitted to the white western heaven, which is ruled 
by l^vara; those who worshipped the gods, to the red heaven in the South, 
governed by Brahma; those who have performed meritorious deeds to 
Mahsdeva’s yellow residence in the West ; the heroes who behaved bravely 
to the black heaven of Vispu (Visnupada) in the North ; those who have 
made the funeral sacrifices for the benefit of their parents will go to the 
blue north-eastern heaven which is presided over by iSambhu ; the monks 
and nuns to the Indrapada in the South-East which is bronze-coloured ; the 
reliable and trustworthy to Rudra’s residence, which, being brass-coloured » 
is in the South-West ; the rewards for conjugal fidelity are enjoyed in 
Sankara’s bronze-coloured heaven in the North-West ; powerful ascetics 
are finally received in the Sivapada, diva’s residence, which is situated in 
the centre of the celestial regions.®® This classification has survived in 
the island of Bali to modern times- 

15. Javanese Ms. Leyden University Library 5344 ( H. H. Juynboll. Supplement 

op den catalogus van deJavaansche — handschriften der Leidsche Universitei- 

tsbiliotheek, II, Leiden 1911, p. 177 f. See p. 23 f. 

16. Ms. Leyden Univ. Libr. S67 etc. (Juynboll, Supplement II, p. 270 f.). 

17. Ms. Leyden Univ. Libr. 3983 (Juynboll, Suppl. I, Leyden 1967. p. 279 J. 

18. The centre represents the higher Unity of the other complementary ideas. 
More common is the quadripartite classification (the centre being the fifth ‘ part 
according to which Ivara, Brahma, Mahadeva, Vi? 5 U and Siva are in a similar way 
associaited with the quarters of the sky, colours, metals,, elements etc. 
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It may be seen from all these works, not only how frequently the 
ancient Javanese authors turned to these subjects, karman, recompenses 
and retaliations, life in heaven, and especially to the fate of those who 
were sentenced to hell, but also that there is no essential or fundamental 
difference between the views of the Buddhists and those of the non- 
Buddhists. 

At this point it will be worthwhile to examine more closely an 
interesting Old-Javanese treatise of greater length, the Agastyaparva.^® 
This work which, in print, fills about 60 pages, consists, in the usual 
way, of a conversation between a guru, the famous Agastya and disciple 
or interrogator, his son Drdhasyu, in which the former does, of course, 
most of the talking. The questions posed by Drdhasyu suggest a 
convenient division into twenty-three chapters, not all of which are, 
however, strictly speaking, completely relevant. After four introductory 
chapters almost the entire book consists of a relation of the genealogy 
of the brahmarsis especially of Dak§aand his offspring. These genealogies, 
however, serve as a framework encompassing treatises of a didactic, 
theological or philosophical character, alternating with short stories or 
legends connected with one of the persons mentioned in the course of the 
author’s expositions. The treatise is decidedly Sivaite in character. 
Whereas the genealogical part of the work reminds us of a parallel in the 
the Old-Javanese BrahmanMpurdiiia^^ it is not so easy to find parallel 
passages to theological and philosophical episodes, however much they 
resemble, in character and purport, and often also in detail, similar 
episodes in many Indian works of the epic, s'astraic and puranic varieties, 
as well as certain paragraphs of the Old-Javanese San hyan Kamaha- 
yanikan,^^ the Koravairama^^ and similar works. 

Now after discussing some other topics-e.g. the origin of the world 
and the gods, the Manu periods, the daughtes of the patriarch Daksa- 
chapter six is introduced by Drdhasyu’s question as to the reasons for 
which men go to heaven and hell. In explanation of the ^loka which 
is given in answer^® : 

19. The text of this work was edited by myself, translated, introduced and 
supplied with a commentary fall in Dutch): Agastyaparva, by J. Gonda, ‘ s-Gravenhagc 
1933 - 1936 (published by the Instituut voor Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde in Bijdragen. 
tot de Taal-, Land en Volkenkunde, Vol. 90; 92; 94 and separa’ely in one volume). 

I published a short article on this work in the periodical ‘ Puraoa ’, 4 (1962), p. 158 ff 

20. Edited by myself : Het Oud - Javaansche Brahmaoda - Purapa, Text, Bandung 
1932 ; Translation (Dutch) Bandung 1933. 

21. Edited by J. Kats, Sang hyang Kamahayanikan, ‘ s - Gravenbage 1910. 

22. Edited by J. L. Swellengrebel, Thesis, Leiden 1936. 

23. Edition, p. 351 (23), 1, 10 f, ; I did not at the time succeed in finding an 
Indian parallel for the first Sloka ; cf. e. g. Msnavadkarmasastra 12, 3. The second 
stanza is, however, identical with Manavadh. 12, 9 ; cf. also YajHavalkyasmfti 3, 
134 ff. ; 3, 131 ; M&navadh. 12, 5 ff. 
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kayiko vacikas caiva jnanam eva tathaiva ca 
narakav^am nimittatvani svargasopd,nam eva ca ; 
sanrajaih karmadosair ydti sthavaratdni narah, 
vacikaih paksimrgatani mdnasair antyajatitam. 

Agastya furnished his son with a brief account of the miserable conse- 
quences of sinful behaviour, amplified by many examples of special cases 
in which diseases and physical defects sprang from the sins committed 
in a former life- The description of the tortures to which the sinners 
are subjected in the nether world, the sojourn in heaven of the well- 
conducted who are distinguished for asceticism, sacrifices and what is 
called kuti-Le. dharmakriya {Mdnavadh. 12, 31) : danadikarmdnusthdne 
(Kulluka), to wit "the erection or laying out of places of worship 
monasteries, sanctuaries, ponds, fountains, terraces etc.”-the digression 
on the five mahSyajnas and other particulars are completely Indian. 

In order to characterize this work and to give an idea of the 
contents of the relevant chapter we will now examine more closely the 
passage following the above ^loka iarirajaih: "through sinful acts due 
to the body, man is reborn in the class of plants or minerals ; through 
those of speech he becomes a bird or a beast ; through those 
of mind, he is born in the lowest class of men.” This stanza- 
one of the many with which the work is interlarded~is in the usual 
way paraphrased and explained. The next sloka - which runs as 
follows : 

dharmaillam narani lake drastum neechati kdtardh 
pretyabhutya vacaksyuh (?) sySd mahdrauravasa^bhavah — 

turns to a more detailed explanation of the last part of the preceding 
stanza; "the faint-hearted one who in this world refuses to take 
notice of a man of virtuous disposition, will after death and after 
having stayed in the hell Maharaurava be blind.” Although blindness 
as a result of sin is also mentioned in various Indian texts (cf. e.g. 
Mdnavadh. 11, 52). I have not succeeded in tracing the source of this 
particular Sloka, which in all probability was followed by a pendant 
which though omitted by the Javanese adapter of the text, has been para- 
phrased as follows ; " but who rejoices in seeing (people) liking fisticuffs, 
people thumping and kicking, people who cudgel and injure other 
people, the character of such a man produces the effect of his being 
reborn as a blind man, because the Lord has created the eyes for 
the purpose of seeing virtuous and correct behaviour, ” 

Now, the cudgeling, kicking and injuring returns in the Karma- 
vibhanga. 3, as the cause of pain and grief, whereas, however, rejoicing 
in, and praise of, these wicked deeds are in that text added as resulting 
in the same effect; no mention is made of blindness. The next passages 
of the Agastyaparva deal with the unpleasant consequences of concealing 
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what shioxild be said and saying what should be suppressed : the 
punishment is dumbness. A similar mishap, the same text continues, 
will fall upon the man who does not want to hear what should be 
heard; he will after death be deaf and held in contempt. 

It is hot surprising that in literature of this variety the same sins 
and crimes are over and over again connected with other punishments. 
There obviously was no uniform and consistent tradition with regard 
to many details. Thus the Buddhist tradition of Karmavibhanga 
and Borobudur on the one hand and the Sivaite tradition represented 
by the Agastyaparva on the other, though touching upon the same 
subjects, diverge with regard to details or to the point of view from 
which the facts are related. The man who is subject to the vices of 
envy, anger, cupidity, will, according to the latter source, be reborn 
as a member of a despised community of mlecchas, while according to 
the former he will go to Yama’s world. 

The next paragraphs of the Agastyaparva deal with the paralysed 
who have in a former existence violated the dharma, especially by. 
appropriating the possessions of their fellow-men (cf. e.g. Manovarfha. 
11, 51; Vis^usmrti 45, 14: ahapaharakah panguk); the scabby who 
have been guilty of adultery in the bed of their guru (cf. Manavadh, 
11„ 49 dauscarmyam gurutalpagah (sc. prapnoti); Agnipur. 370, 32; 
Garuiapur. Sar. 5, 4, etc. etc.) those who suffer from warts, tumours 
etc. who have had intercourse with women with whom cohabitation 
is forbidden (cf. e.g. Padmapur. 4, 55 ff.); those who are subject 

to severe colds and coughing-fits who have been slanderers and 
instigators {Manavadh. 11, 50; Agnipur, 370, 34 etc.); the consumptive 
patients who have held their parents in contempt. 

Part of the passage is worth examining more closely, viz. Ag. 
p. 353, I. 27-29; “as to the man who is subject to secretions whose 
nose is stuffed up, pUnunah pautinasikyam {Manavadh. 11. 50; cf. 
Vi^nusmtti 45, 7 etc.), i.e, he would in his former existence slander 
and betray his fellow-men.’’ This sentence reminds us of Karma- 
vibhahga* 55 “The maturation of the evil deeds consisting of lies 
produces as effects dental diseases, throat-diseases, a foul breath 
etc ”. 

Roughly speaking, there is moreover a parallel in the Karmavibhanga 
which in * 5 condenses these topics into an answer to one question : 
“ by which deed becomes a man mis-shapen ? ”. The answer is : 
“ By anger, resentfulness, hypocrisy, acerbity, speaking ill of father, 
mother, clerics, children, old men ; neglecting religious buildings and 

monuments, laughing at misshapen men ”. According to * 7, however, 

disregard of parents, invalids, children, old and virtuous people, is 
together with envy and jealousy, the cause of rebirth in a low social 
class. There is, however, a passage in the Agastyaparva which 
resembles this passage of the Karmavibhanga somewhat more closely. 
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viz. p. 358, 1. 20 ff. : “as to the woman who though being handsome 
rich and of noble descent, is not liked very much, is passed over 
by the young men, people never give her a thought....... her character 

was in a previous existence: 

nininda hmadinan yS balavfddhams tathaiva ca 

virupani ■nryaMnani va jatabhava tu nindita 

“ who despises the poor (defective) and miserable and also children 
and old men, the misshapen and the man who is deprived of virility, 
(becomes) prosperous, but despised,” that means : “ the character of 
that woman formerly was such that she had a dislike of the crippled, 
weak and poor, she would not associate with the poor ; when she 
saw children, boys, paralysed men (?), epileptics and weak people, 
she despised them; she found fault with a man who was devoid of 
virility. She did not consider them men ; only when there was 
wealth, beauty, noble descent, virility, she regarded them as men. 
Because she was devotedly attached to the Lord she was reborn 
wealthy, handsome and noble, but her (above) antipathy to the weak 
was the cause of her remaining unmarried. She will die a spinster.” 
Although the Karmavibhanga does not limit itself to women-see 
Garuiapur. Sar. 5, 26 ff and for the behaviour of women e.g. 
Mbh. 13, 123, 7 ff. ; Manavadh. 5, 149 ff. ; Mahmirvanatantra 8, 102 
ff. it makes mention of similar defects of character. 

Passing mention may also be made of Agastyaparva, p. 358, I. 
12 ff.: the wealthy and happy man who suddenly falls a victim to 
arrest, looting, false accusations etc. As a counterpart of this type the 
Karmavibhanga, as stated above, provides us with the example of an indi- 
vidual who after having been fortunate becomes unfortunate. Whereas the 
Sivaite text ascribes the mishap to a shortcoming in the ritual 
sphere - dhU'pahSnah sadibhavat - “ he always failed to offer a 
sufficiency of incense,” the BidJhist author sees the cause of the 
misfortune in regret for benevolence (* 33). 

Reverting to p. 354 of the Agastyaparva we must speak briefly 
of those who suffer from paleness (who were liars), from redundancy 
and crookedness of limbs (they were adulterators) (of grain etc. : 
Manavadh 11, 50); of dwarfs (they were corn-thieves). In answer to 
another question of his son Agastya describes the mechanism of 
transmigration, the arrival of the sinners in the hells, where they 
will be subjected to tortures for so many years as there are hairs on 
their bodies, and their rebirth. Next he turns to those who go to 
heaven and are reborn as excellent people. 

Special mention must at this point be made of Karmavibhanga 
* 15 which may be compared . to the above quoted Agastyaparva 
p. 351,1. lOf. : 22f: “ which deed results in a rebirth in hell? felony 
with body, word or mind performed' by a person of depraved 
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character, various wrong opinions, ingratitude, implacable sin, 
slanderous accusations of virtuous people.” However, whereas the 
Karmavibhanga devotes three paragraphs to those who go to heaven, 
viz. the Kamadhatu, the Rupadhatu and the ArSpadhatu heavens, the 
Agastyaparva contains one stanza which, being corrupt, has so far not 
been identified (p. 355, I. 20. f.): 

tapo yajita iurambharyamQ) akarot su va janmani 

aho svargam avUpnoti yoge moksam avapnuyat 

“the man who in existence devoted himself to asceticism, performed 
sacrifices and took, in a correct way, care of the works intended for 

the gods {surakaryam?), ah, he gains heaven and he will in yoga 

attain to final deliverance.” In the Javanese paraphrase and explication 
mention is made of asceticism, sacrifices and kirtis. 

In contradistinction to the KarmavibhaUga which, turning, after 
the rebirth in the infernal regions, to those who re-enter the earthy scene 
as an animal, ascribes this fate to crimes and ill behaviour of the 
middle class, committed by thought, word or deed, i. e- to the deeds 
dictated by passion, hatred, infatuation etc. (* 16), the Agastyaparva, 
while combining a discussion of this point with reference to rebirth 
in the vegetable kingdom, expresses the opinion that sins committed 
in speech lead to the existence as a bird or a wild animal. (Cf. 
e.g. Manavadh. 12, 62 fif. ; Visy,usmrti,' 4A, 14 ff.). At this point the 
Borobudur relief showing garuda birds and nagas obviously inserts 
two scenes - or, what is more probable, follows a text exhibiting 
these - dealing with the rebirth of a being as a garuda or a naga, 

obviously as an answer to the questions: by which deed is a being 

reborn as a garuda and by which deed as a naga? The published 
Karmavibhanga is silent on this point. However, these representatives 
of the animal kingdom turn up in another part of the Agastyaparva, 
viz. p. 372. There it is taught that Vinata, while being Ka^yapa’s 
wife, was always characterized by a pure and honest mind, by being 
devoted and submissive to her husband etc. That was why she became 
the mother of the king of birds, Garuda. The double nature of this 
bird, which is a god as well as an animal, is explained from the 
ambiguous character of its mother who was not free* from foolish 
trustfulness. The reason why Kadru gave birth to the nagas was, the 
text continues, that while being KaSyapa’s wife, she turned a deaf 
ear to good words ; whatever she saw she wished for, she disregarded 
other advice, she did not miss the opportunity of injuring other 
people. Such is up to now the character of snakes. The curious 
§loka quoted on p. 372, 1. 26 f. has not been found elsewhere: 

irotrendriyasya daurbalyat cak§urvi§ayam icchati 

rasanmdriyasamarthyad mugdfm kadru dine dine 
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“by weakness of her sense of hearing Kadru has a desire for the ' 

visible objects; on account of the sense of taste she is daily foolish.” ^ 

Thus character and inclination are, in this passage, explained from 
hereditary transmission. 

No useful purpose would be served by enumerating the other 
more or less complicated cases of cause and effect, of deeds and 
rewards or punishments touched upon by the author of the Agastyaparva. 

Let it suffice to emphasize that the very existence of this interesting 
text and of the other texts dealing with the same topic furnished 
a clear proof of the special interest roused, in ancient Java, by the 
Indian doctrines of karman and retributive justice. Though running 
parallel at many points, the text or texts used, at the end of the 
Vllth and in the beginning of the IXth century by the architects 
of the Borobudur and the Agastyaparva of uncertain date (perhaps 
1000 A.D. ?) are, as to details, nowhere in entire agreement. They 
are, moreover, each of them based on Indian sources which, while 
being similar in the main and representing the same view of life, 
differed in particulars. Yet, it is clear that the consensus of opinion 
with regard to the importance of this aspect of ethics and religion 
and the similarity of the relevant traditions must have been factors of 
considerable consequence in the process of fusion and amalgamation 
of Buddhism and Hinduism which was to take place in the islands 
of Java and Bali. 


“ The mental natures are the result of what we have 
thought, are chieftained by our thoughts, are made up of 
our thoughts. If a mau speaks or acts with an evil thought, 
sorrow follows him (as a consequence) even as the wheel 
follows the foot of the drawer (that is, the ox which draws 
the cart). 

He abused me, he struck me, he overcame me, he 
robbed me’ — ^in those who harbour such thoughts, hatred 
will never cease. 

Not at any time are enmities appeased here through 
enmity but they are appeased through non-enmity. This 
is the eternal law. 

Some (who are learned ) do not know that we must 
all come to an end here ; but those who know this, their 
dissensions cease at once by their knowledge.” 

The Dhammapada (The Path of Virtue) 
Chap. I. vv. 1, 3, 5. 

Eng. Tr ansi, by 
Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 



UTS Ah A 

Prof. Minoru Kara, University of Tokyo 


The meaniEg of the word here referred to is usually nndei stood 
as energy/’ or 'Imanly valour.”' However, beside these general usages, 
it is also used' as a technical term in Hindu dramaturgy and political 
treatises, and' its meaning is not altogether stable. In this paper, we 
shall present its usages in different genres of the 'Sanskrit literature 
and try to ascertain various aspects of its . meaning. First, we shall 
quote a few passages from Sanskrit literature in order to obtain a 
general view of the word; second, we shall discuss its usages ' in 
Hindu dramaturgy and politcal treatises ; and, last, we shall examine 
certain of its derivative forms, such as utsahana, mahotsaha, protsaha, 
and others. 

I ■ 

In the Mahabhdrata vit tQB,d, 

asurair nirjitd devd nirutsdhdi ca te kttdh 
yajmi caisdm hftdh sarve pitfbhyas ca svadhd tathd 

(MBh. 11 140. 2) 


’•‘I would like to express my thanks to my friend, Mr. W. H. MacArthur, who 
kindly took the trouble to read through my original Manuscript and to correct my 
English and who gave me many suggestions. For the texts the following editions are 
used in this paper. Mahabhdrata (MBh), the Poona Critical Edition (1933-— 1966'; 

the Baroda Critical Edition (\9S0--) \ Kathdsaritsdgara. The Kathasari- 
tsagara of Somadevabhatta, ed. by Durgaprasad and Parab (Nirnayasagar Press, 1930) ; 
Famatantra, The Fancatantra I~~V, ed. by F. Edgerton CPoona, 1930), and The 
Panchatantra in the Recension called Pancakhyanaka . of the Jaina Monk, PuriEia- 
bhadra, ed* by J. Hertel, Harvard Oreintal Series 11 TCambridge, Massachusetts? 
1908); Hitopade§a^ The Hitopade^a of Narayatia, ed. by M. R. Kale f Bombay 1924); 
Kamilya Arika^dstra, The Kautilya Artha^astra Part I, a Critical Edition with a 
Glossary by R. P- Kangle (Bombay, 1960); Kamasutxa, The KSmasutram of §rl 
Vatsysyana Muni ed. by Sri Devdutta Sastri (The Kashi Sanskrit Series 29, Varanasi 
1964) and Das Kamasatram des Vatsyayana, aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt von R. 
Schmidt (Berlin, 1922) ; Nafya^astra, Nstya^astra of Bharatamuni (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series 36 and 124); Indische Sprilche, Indische Sprtiche, Sanskrit und Deutsch 
herausgegeben von O. Bohtiingk (Petersburg, 1870—1873); Jatakamdld^ The Jataka- 
maia by Arya-sSra, critically edited in the Original Sanskrit by H. Kern (Harvard 
Oriental Series 1); Svapnavasavadatta, BhasanStakacakram, Poona Oriental Series 54 
(Poona, 1951); Mdlavikagnimitra, Nirnayasagara ed. (Bombay 1950): Raghuvamia, 
Mirnayasagara ed. (Bombay, 1948); Kumdrammbhava, Nirnayasagara ed, (Bombay 
1955); Priyadariikd, The Priyadar^gika, A Samskrit drama by Harsha, ed. and tr. by 
G. K/Nariman, A. V. W. Jackson, Gh. J. Ogden (Columbia University, Indo-Iranian 
Series 10, 1923). 
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'^Gods are overpowered by demoEs and made without (energy). 

All their sacritces are plnudered and so is their invocation to the 

: ^ of the Pancatmtrap it is said, 

: : y. :purusena sadaivodyogavata viiesei^a bhavyamjuktam ca 

yatrotsaha-^samMambho yatrdlasya-viMnata 
naya-vikrama'-samyogas fair a srzr akhila dhruvam 

. (2.' 144— * 0 , . Bdhtlingk, Indlsche Spruche 5084 )' 

^’^'Mant 'abov^ always be imbued with fighting spirit.. For 

it is said, where there is reliance upon utsaha (BShtlingk, Willen- 
skraft), and where there is no room for idleness, and there is a 
joining with cleverness in policy and military valour, there certainly 
resides complete success. ’’ 

Further, we read in the Malavikagnimitra, 

tena hi puno anujmddu mant ajjojjdya se ajjassa paritasa- 
fiivedanena ussdham vad(^hemi {L 6 prose, Nirnayasagar ed. 

1950, p. 9, lines 1-2) 

"‘Please give me leave, sir, (to go and see her). I shall increase her 
utsaha (in the art of dancing) by informing her of your (== her teacher’s) 
being so pleased with her,” 

These examples suffice to testify to the fact that utsaha is an 
essential element to success in general and to a ruler’s victory over 


1. The goddess of success {^r%, laksmi) approaches to the man of utsaha^ 
utsaha^s&mpannam adirgha-sutram kriya-vidhijMam vyasanesv asaktam 
iuram kytaJMam drdha-sauhrdam ca laksmih svayam vancchati vasa-hetoh 

(FaMcaiantm 2S0) 

utsahaAakt>yuta-vikrama-dhairya-rdiir 

yo vetti gospadam ivalpataram samudram 

valmika’Sffiga^sadrsam ca sadS mgendram 

laksmih svayam tarn upaydti na dma-sattvam (Fancatantra 2.64) 

Gods also protect and favour the man of utsaha^ 

dhiran utsaha-sampanndn svadharmdnavamaninah 

devata abhiraksanti pusnanty esdtri ca vdnehitam (Kathdsaritsdgara 72-119) 
The man of sattva and utsaha is able to accomplish a great achievement, 

sattvotsdhau svocitau te dadhanS dusprapdm apy artha-slddhim iahkante 
(Kathasaritsjgara 25.295 cd) 

In brief there is nothing unattainable for the man of utsaha, 

na hy aprapyam kimeid uisSha-bhdjdm (Kdthasaritsdgara 9946 a) 

On the other hand a man destitute of utsuha fails and incurs a blame even from 
Ms kinsmen, 

' bhagmts&ha vatsa ko nSvasidet (KathUsaritsSgam 9946 b) 
utsaha-iakthMnatvad vrddho dirghdmayas tatha 
svair eva paribhuyete dvdv apy etm asamiayam (Sitapadeia 441 — 

Bohtlingic* Indische Spruche 1223) 
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Ms caemy in particular,^ It is not merely a military concepts but is 
also a , necessary motivation for artistic and cultural achievement. 
Uisaha is.'then^ valour, intellectual as well as physical. 

II 

Following this general survey over its usages in the classical 
Sanskrit literature, we shall , see how this concept of utsaha is dealt 
with in the treatises of the classical Hindu dramaturgy. 

As is well-known, utsaha h the sthayl-bhdva of .the vlra 'rasa. 
The sentiment hcrom^'' (v^ra) becomes experienced in theatre by. the 
audience in whom the permanent condition ' (sthdyi-bhdva) ^^ene^gy®® 
(utsaha) is always present and inherent. That is to say, .the permanent 
'Condition (sthdyi-bhdva) on the part of audience is stimulated and 
cultivated in the course of a theatrical performance to be experienced 
as a taste (rasa) of the "‘'heroic’" (ylra) by the audience itself. For 
example, the permanent condition or sensitivity (sthdyi-bhdva) to love 
(irngara) on the part of the audience, that is rati (pleasure), is 
always ready to be stimulated, and when members of the audience 
are watching a romantic performance of an actor and actress, this 
sensitivity is stimulated and becomes experienced as a taste (rasa) 
of love (Angara), although members of the audience themselves are not 
actually in love with anybody. Here the permanent condition or sensitivity 
{sthdy^-bhdva) of pleasure (rati)h essential and basic to the sentiment or 
(rasa) of love (srngdrau As is rati to kfngdra, so is utsaha basic 
to the vlra rasa^ tho sentiment' of heroism. In the description of 
vlra rasa (heroic sentiment) Bharata says as follows, 

atha- vlro ndmottama-prakrtir utsdhdtmakahlsa cdsammohddhy-- 
avasdya-naya-vinaya-bala-pardkrama-saktUpratdpa-prabhdvddibhir 
vibhdvair utpadyateUasya sthairya-dhairya*saurya‘iydga- 
vaisdradyadibhir anubhdvmr abhinayah pray oktavy ah Ibhdvds easy a 
dhft i - mati-garvdvegaugrydmarsa-smrtbromdncddayah jatrdrye rasa-- 
viedra^mukhe, 

utsaha *dhyavasdydd avisdditvad avismaydmohdt 
vividhdd artha-visesdd vlra rasa ndma sambhavati (67) 
sihiti dhairya-vtrya-garvair utsdha-pardkrama-prabhdvaU ca 
vdkyais cdksepakftair vlra-rasah samyag abhineyah {Ndtyasdstra 6«68) 
*®The heroic sentiment relates to the superior type of persons, and 
has energy (utsaha) as its basis. It is created by determinents (vibhdva), 
such as presence of mind (asammoha). determination (adhyavasdya), 
cleverness in policy (naya), discipline (vinaya), military strength (bala), 
aggressiveness (pardkrama), ability (sakti), vigour (prat a pa), dignity 
(prabhdva), and the like. It is to be ‘ represented on the stage by 
consequents (anubhdva), such as firmness (sthairya), steadfastness 

2. The utsaha-iakti is the indispensable factor in fighting, 
utsaha sakti~§ampanno hanyac chatrum laghur gurum 
yatha kanfhiravo ndgam bhSradvajdlk pracakqate (Bohtlingk, op. ciL 1222) 
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{dhalryd^^herokm {iamy a), mmificmct (tydga), skilfiilness (vaUdradya)^ 
'and the like* Transitory: states. (M^va), in it are contmtmmt {dhftf}^. 
jiidgernent (mati), andacity (g^arva;,-. commotion ferocity {augrya)p: 

iodignation {amarsa), presence of memory, (5Wf^0/ht)rripilation (roiwawca)^ 
and the like. There are two dry as in the Rasa-vicdra-mukha, • 

The heroic sentiment originates out of utsdha (through) determi- 
nation (adhyavasdya), the state of being never distressed {avisaditva), 
the absence of surprise ' (avismaya), presence of mind {amoha}:^ and 
various other conditions (of the .spirit)* This heroic sentiment is 
to be represented properly on the ■ stage, by firmness {sthiti), 
steadfastness (dhairya), heroism (vi^ry a), ■ audacity (garva), energy 
(utsaha), aggressiveness {pardkrama)^ dignity (prabhdva) and | harsh 
words {vdkya-dksepakara),^ 

The utsdha itself is further defined by Bharata as follows, 

uisdho ndma vttama-prakttihlsa cdvisdda-sakthdhairya-sauryddibMr 

vibhdvair utpadyatejiasya dhairya-tydga-vaisdradyddibhir anubhdvair 

abhinayah prayoktavyahjatra slokah^ 

asammohadibhlr vyakto vyavasdya-naydtmakah 

utsdhas tv abhineyah sydd apramddoitMtddibhih {Ndtyaidstra 7. 21) 

Utsdha relates to persons of the sui>erior type. It is created by 
determinants {vibhdva) such as absence of distress (avisada), ability 
{iakti)^ steadfastness {dhairya% heroism {saurya)y and the like. It is 
to be represented on the stage by consequents (anuhhdva) such as 
steadfastness {dhairya), munificence {tydga), skilfulness {vaisdradya% 
and the like. On ibis point there is a sloka^ 

Utsdha which originates out of determination {vyavasdya), and 
cleverness in policy {naya), and which is made manifest through 
presence of mind {asamnuha) and the like is to be represented 
on the stage with watchfulness {apramdda\ manly exertion iutthita) 
and the' like.^ 


3, For the cf. aho Dasarupa 4, 72 (Nirnayasagara ed. 1941) 

virah praiapa^vinay&dhyava-saya satira mohavi^ada naya vi.smaya.riknw adyaih 
utsdhabhiih sa ca daya^rana-dana yogdt tredlia kildtra mafi garva-dhrti praharsd^ 
For forther references, see George C. O. Haas, The Da,{arupa, A Treatise m Hindu 
Dramaturgy p. 141 (4.79), notes (Delhi, Varanasi, Patna 1962, reprint) 

4. Cf. Sahityadarpana 3. 178 ab (Bibliotheca Indka text, p, 76, Hoc I) 
karydrunihhem samramhbajk stheydn utsdha ucyate 

On this a conimentary Lakmn says as follows, 

kdrydranibhem sammkrsjakdryem stheydn sthairya^tarab santfombha utkaia^ 
vesab udyoga hi ydvat utsdha ucyate fKasisaipskrta-grarUha-mSlS 145. 

Benares 1955, p. 183, line 5) 
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Prom the above two quotations we can glean the following points* 
Utsdha is an essential attribute' of men of superior type (uitama>* 
prakfti) and is an element of a manly, vigorous and aggressive nature, 
as other concepts' which' surround and accompany it® substantiate this 
proposition. However, it is a natural conclusion for utsdha to possess 
such manliness and aggressiveness, because it is a condition pre-requisite 
to heroic deeds {vlrd). Without utsdha one can never expect any 
great achievement. This heroic achievement is, however, not confined 
only to military action or battle-scenes, but is further extended to 
the moral and religious sphere, for one can be heroic even in virtuous 
deeds. It is in connection with the ninth rasa, sdnta that the heroic 
sentiment (vira) is further differentiated and classified into four kinds/ 
viz. yuddha-vira ' (heroic in battle),® dharma-vira (heroic in religious 
conduct), ddna-vlra (heroic in giving) and dayd-vira (heroic in compassion). 
Beside these four, pdnditya-vlra (heroic in learning) and ksamd-vira 
(heroic in patience) are further set forth, and all these are considered 
to be originated from the single utsdha J It is in aiming at the 
pdnditya-vira (heroic in learning) that Malavika could have utsdha 
for further advancement in the art of dancing, as we have seen in 
the beginning, Utsdha h, then, a concept essential and basic to heroic 
achievements, - heroic on the battle - field as well as in religious^ 
moral and cultural activities. It is an energetic aggressiveness, physical 
as well, as intellectuaL 

III 

These statements in the Hindu dramaturgy illustrate that utsdha^ 
being the sthdyl-bhdva of the vlra rasa (heroic sentiment), is fundamental 
to heroic activity. But, then, how is this same concept utsdha 
treated in Hindu political treatises? We now proceed to examine 
the utsdha as dealt with in the Artha-sdstra and others. 


5. To these concepts, compare also the following passages, 
utsahah paurusam sattvam anysamsyam krtajnata 

vikramas ca prabhams ca santi vanara r^ghave (Ramayana 5. 35.15 j 

naiva. tesSm gatir bhimd, na tejo na parakramah 

na matir na baloisdho na rupotpc^rikalpanam (Rd may ana 5.44.11) 

6. As for ranotsdha, cf. Ramayana 3.26.4, 
aham vdsya rane mrJyur e$a va samare mama 
vinivartya ranotsaham muhdrtanj^ prdsmiko bhava 

7. Cf. V. Raghavan, The Number of Rasas (Adyar 1940), pp. 73-77. As for 

Abhinavagupta’s discussion on the ianta rasa, see J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, 
imtarasaandAbhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Aesthetics 1969;, p. 101 Locana, 

pp. 129 and 133 (Abhinavabharati). Further, as regards utsSka in connection with 
Bhoja’s conception of rasa, cf. V. Raghavan, BAwVs SrAgSraPrakaSa{Msdias, 1963,) 
pp. 41.0, 414, 419 and 440-441, 
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As is well-lctiowB, utsaha .is- xonsidered to be one of the three 
powers {sakthtraya),. which are supposed to be possessed by the king* 
These three powers are that of counsel (mantra-sakti) , that of dignity 
{prabhu-sakii)y and that of energy' (uisaha-sakti)*^ According to 
Kautilya ' these three are given the ■ following ■ definitions- 

saktfs trlvidha-jmna-balam mantra-saktih, kosa-dania-bahm 
prabhu-saktih, vikrama-balam utsdha-saktth (6.2.33) 

Power is three-fold: -the power of counsel is the power 

of - knowledgej the power of dignity (prabhu-sakti) is the power of 
the treasury and, punishment, and the power of energy (utsaha-sakti) 
is the power of valour (ylkrama)J*^^ 

8. The trinity of power is referred to in various contexts in Sanskrit 

literature. For example, 

sarpasyeva §iro-ratnam ndsya iakti-trayam parah 
sa cakarsa parasmat tad aymkanta ivayasam {Raghuvams^a 17.63) 
tddfsasya pi nama pratihata-Sakti-trayasya raghii dilipa^nala-tidyasya 
devasy a drdhavarmano— {Priyadirsika,!* A lints hi) 

sa bdlyat prahhrty eva vrddhopasana ratir vinayaniirakto ^luraktQ'- 
prakrtiJ} prakrti medhavitvQd aneka-vidyadhigama-vipulataramatir 
utsdha-mantra prabhava-^akti daiva^sampannah sva iva arajpTi prajdh 
palayati sma (Jatakamala, p. 6, lines 15-17) 

tasyotsdha>^mantra-prabhu 4 akti smnpahprabhrtindm prakarfindm api 
raja-gunanant vibhutim atisnsye daiva-sampad guna-s'obha (Jdtakamdid, 
p. 14, lines 1819) 

trini prabhava-mantrotsdhdtmakani sadhanany utpadakani yasyab sd 
trisddhand §aktiby^s'aktayas tisrali prabhavotsaha-mantrajdh'*^ ity 
Amamb (2. Js. I. 19), Mallinatha on Raghuvams'a 3.13 
According to V* Raghavan, the daiva $akti (power of destiny) is added to this trinity 
of powers in the ^yhgdra Pmkd§a Chdipitt 29, CL V. Raghavan, Bhija's Srhgdra 
(Madras, 1963), p. 54. 

In the following passage these three are replaced by prajHd, svaprabhdva, and utsaha, 
cvam titsdhavaw pandopakdrinah sthdpayet, svaprabhdvm ata}} koiopakdrinaJ}, 
prajmvato bhUmy upakdrinah 16. 9). Cf. also J. J. Meyer, Das 

aitindiscke Budh vam WeU undSiaat^eben (Leipzig, 1956), p. 476, note 3. 

■■ Again, in tbt Kumdrasambhava niti, sampad, and utsaha correspond to the 
- ■three-powers,. 

sd bhuihardndm adhipena tasydm samddhimatydm udapddi bhavyd 
■ . samyak prayogdd apariksatdydm midv ivatsdha^gmtma sampad^ { 1 . . 22 } 

'As for prajUd' in pUcQ of mmtim, tf- also Pancatantm lSlpioBc, 

artha-rahito ’’pihhav.dn prujnotsdha iaktbsampanm \sdmdnva*manu 0 a^sadiia}} 
(p,: 64 line 20) . 

. H. . Kern takes thC; w.ord gup,a \n Yogd^ydtrd of Varahamihira 1,2 (vak^dmi 
Mupam adhikftya gun&papmmam: with the mktbtraya, (if. H. 
Kern, ‘*Die Yogayatra des Varaham-ihira,".^ Studien 10, pp. 194—5. 

•9.;., A ..similar definitioii of -these iaktbtraya Is given in Utpala^s comnientary 
on Hemacaedra, 

baldrogya-parakrama^sampad utsSka-mktib^ dahm-puru^a-vijMnam mantra- 
iaktili, durga-koia-dapda-sampai^ pmbhu-iaktir UL 

CL H. Kern* &p, cit, p. I95. 
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Tfie success (siddhi) of the king^ is of three kinds, mantra-slddlti, 
^rabhu^siddhis and uisMha-siddhi, and they are based upon those three 
powers {sakti)d^ Kantilya farther gives a definition to the {utsdha} 
itself as follows: 

. iauryam amarsah slghratd daksyam cotsaha-gunah (6« I. 5)^^ 

Heroism, resentment, alertness and dexterity, these are the qualities 
inherent to energy (utsdha)d' 

, On the other hand, if cowardice and disability prevail, there 
seems to be left no room for energy (uisdha) . Thus, we read in the 
Svapnavasavadatta^ 

kdtard vdpy aiaktd vd notsdhas tesu jdyate 

prdyena hi narendra-snh sotsdhair eva bhujyate (6. 7) 

®^The energy (utsdha) is never born to those who are cowardly 
{kdtara) and disable (asakta). Generally, the kingly success is only 
enjoyed by those who have the energy {utsdha) 

These passages confirm the fact that the energy {utsdhay’^ is one 
of the powers (sa/ctj) which the king is expected to possess,^® and 
is indispensable to the prosperity of the king {narendra-sn). It is 
composed of the four qualities, heroism, resentment, alertness and 
dexterity and is incompatible with cowardice and disability. 

The presence or absence of ustdha, then, causes the king to act 
actively or passively. Kautilya says in this connection as follows: 

putram bhrdtaram any ant vd kulyam rdjya-grdhtn^m utsdhena 

sadhayetj 

utsdhdbhdve gfhltanuvartana-sanidhUkarnidbhydm arUsamdhdna- 

bhaydt^ (9. 3v 15) ^ ■ 

10. evam siddkis trividhaiva - mantra-iakti sadhya mantraps iddhih^ prabhu- 
$akti-‘Sadhya prahhu-siddhih utsaha iaktUsadhya utsaha^siddhib> 

(Klautilya 6. 2. 34) 

11. Ya^odhara, the author of Jayamahgala, seems to be familiar with this 
Kautilya passage while commenting upon Kamasutra 6. 1. 12, 

yathoktam iauryam amarsata Ughrata dak^yam cotsaha^gundb^^ 

12. References to the utsaha iakti itself with no regard to the other two 
powers are found also in Kautilya 7.15.6 (tulyotsaha^iaktinam..,) and 9. 6. 42 
( utsaha iakt imato va.>.) 

13 Yogayatra enumerates the qualities which the king is expected to possess 
as follows: 

medhavi matiman adma vacano daksaft ksamavan fjur 
dharmatma tv anasuyako laghukara}} sadgunyavic chaktivm 
utsdH para randhravit krtaMrtir vrMhi ksaya sthdnavit 
iuro m vyasani smaraty upakftain Vfddhopmevi m f2* 10). 


“He should overcome with energy (utsdha) a son, a brother, or 
other members of his family who is planning to usurp the kingdom. 
If he lacks the energy {utsdha), he should bypass them by acquiescing 
in what is seized, and by entering into a pact (with them), for the fear that 
he might join the enemy” 

Thus, the king who lacks M/saAa is destined to perish. Predecessors 
of Kautilya say as follows: 

nirutsdhas tu prabhdvavdn raja vikramdbhipanno nasyati ity 
dcdrydh (9. 1. 5) 

**A king who lacks utsdha, though he may have dignity, perishes 
when overpowered by valour. Thus, say the teachers.”^® 

As is the case with the king, so it is with his subjects.^® That 
is, if the subjects are furnished with full energy {utsdha), the king 
is recommended to proceed in attacking the enemy. 

yadd vd pasyet “ utsdha-yuktd me prakftayah, samhatd viyfddhds 
svakarmdni avydhatds carisyanti parasya vd karmdi}y upahanisyanti’ 
iti tadd vigrhydsita (7. 4.6) 

“Or, when he were to see ‘ my subjects full of energy, united and 
thriving, will carry out their works unhindered, or will destroy the 
works of the enemy,’ then he should make war.” 

On the other hand, if the king sees that his army lacks the 
energy {utsdha),^’’ then he must consider other ways of protecting his 
kingdom. 


14. Cf. also Jatakamala (p. 81, lines 22—25) 

anaya hi rupa-sobhaya niyatam asyonm^dita-hj-dayasya dharmartha-karya- 
pravftter visrasyamanotsahasya rsja-karya-kalatikramaii prajsnam hita- 
sukhodaya-patham upapidayantah parabhavaya sytih 

15. As for the meaning of acaryas in the ArthasSsra, cf.P. V. Kane, ‘ The Meaning 

of ‘ Ac^ry&h Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 23, pp. 206-213. 

16. Also in the case of ministers, the utsaha is enumerated among their 
indispensable attributes (amStya-satripad), in the Arthas' astro 1.9.1, 

janapado 'bhijatak svamgraha% krta-iilpaS caksusntan prajno dhnrayknur 
dakso vagmi pragalbhafi pratipattimSn utsaha-prabhava-yukta!j ity 
amStya-sampat 

17. As for the lack of utsaha references should be made to the following 
passages of Kautilya." nirutssha 6-2.13.7.4.15.7.11.29.9.1. 5; pratihatotsSha^ 
7.15.12; nivyltotsaha, 9.6.22; upahatotsaha, 7.1.33. 

For other similar usages in Jdtakamsls. cf. p. 30 line \3\gharmaklamdtrotsBha), 
p. 79, line 5 (anutsaha-Jada) , p. 92, lines 10—11 (visrasyamdnagStrotsSha) nadp. 201, 
line 8 (kyut-tarsaparUranKe-vihatotsaho). 
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utsaha^hfnah irem-pravira-purusdm cora-^gapdtavlka-'mleccha-* 
jdtlndm pardpahdrindm gii^ha-purmamm ca yatha^Bbham upacaycim. 
" kumta'p: 14 27), ‘ , ■ ' ■ ' ‘ ‘ ' 

weak ia energy {{uisdha), he should secure the ' servicesj to' the ' 
extent they may he available, of heroic men from bandSj robber “bands,, 
foresters^, and Mleccha tribes, and of secret agents capable of doing 
harm to enemies/’^'® 

Thus, the utsdha is indispensable for the king and his ■ army ■ in 
military action. B.ut what, position does the utsdha hold among these 
three kinds of power {iakti-traya) ? That is, which is the ■ most 
important power for the king among 'these three? Kautilya enumerates 
various opinions which had been advocated by ancient teachers {dear y as) ^ 
but according' to what Kautilya himself opines, the utsdha is allotted to ■ 
the lowest position. First, dignity (prabhu) prevails over energy' 
{utsdha). 

prabhdvavdn utsdhavantam rdjdnam prabhdvendtisaMdhattu tad- 
visistam any am rdjdnam dvdhya bhrtvd kritvd prawa-purusdn (7) 
prabhUta-prabhdva-haya-hasti-rathopakarana-santpannas cdsya 
dan^cih sarvatrdpratihatas car ati i.%) 

V'^The king, possessed of dignity, overreaches the king possessed of 
energy, by his dignity, by inviting another king superior to him (in 
energy), by hiring or purchasing heroic men. And his army, richly 
endowed with abundant might, horses, elephants, chariots, and 
equipment, moves unhindered everywhere.^’ 

Again, mantra is superior to prabhu, 

mantra-saktih sreyast (14) prajM-sdstra-caksur hi rdjdlpendpi 
prayatnena mantram ddhatum saktak pardn utsdha-prabhcivavatas ca 
samadibhir yogopanisadbhydm cdtisamdhdtum (15) evam utsdha- 
prabhdva-mantra-saktlndm uttarottarddhiko 'tisamdhatte (9. I. 16) 

‘'^The power of counsel is superior. For, the king with the eyes of 
intelligence and science is able to take counsel even with a small 
effort and to overreach enemies possessed of energy and dignity by 
conciliation and other means and by secret and occult practices* 
Thus, the king, superior in each latter one among the powers of 
energy, dignity and counsel, overreaches (the enemy). 


18. In Bhoja’s Srngara Prakaia, the utsdha is referred to as one of the 
qualities which a love-messenger is supposed to possess. Gf. V. Raghavan, Bhoja^s 
ifhgdra Prakas^i p. 53 (sambhdvandtha ^^Uvdsab pravfttir mantra-samgraha'^ 
mam-nirvd^am utsaha divdsa^ kdrya^nirnayay* , 
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The order of rank, mantra, prabhu, wfiaAa, seems to be a result 
of priority, ascribed to by Kautilya, of intelligence over simple 
energetic valour. But we must not overlook here the fact that in the 
usages of Kautilya the concept utsaha is confined to the meaning of 
physical or military valour. As has been discussed above, in the 
treatises of Hindu dramaturgy the utsaha has a wider connotation, 
being basic not only to phys cal military heroism (yuddha-vira) , but 
also to heroism in virtuous (dana-dayd-dharma-vita) and cultural 
{pmditya-vira), deeds. It is in the sense of physical and military 
energy that Kautilya uses the word utsdha. 

The same limited and derogatory connotation of word utsaha can 
be discerned in its derivative autsdhika, when Kautilya classifies 
various sorts of &Tmy (sainya). He gives a definition to the autsdhika 
type of army as follows; 

sain yam anekam anekastham uktam anuktarp vd vilopartham yad 
uttisfhati tad autsdhikam (9. 2. 9) 

“An army not in one unit, coming from many regions, which whether 
asked or unasked, gets ready with the object of getting plunder, is 
called autsdhika axTaxy," 

This autsdhika type of army is nothing but a gathering of people, 
though they may be brave and heroic, who aim only at plunder. It 
is further said that they are liable to be divided by the enemy, 
because they neither have intelligence, nor a sense of royalty. 

Again, a type of man who has only energy (utsdhin) is said to 
be easily dispensed. The text reads as follows: 

tikspam utsdhinam yyasaninam sthita-satrum vd gndha~punisdh 
sastragni-rasadibhih sddhayeyuh (9. 6. 53) 

''Secret agents should dispose of a fiery or energetic enemy, or one 
in a calamity or one entrenched in a fort, by weapon, fire, poison 
and so on.”'® 

These examples are sufficient to convince us that in Kautilya the 
word utsaha is used almost synonymously with lack of the intelligence 
and proper judgement. 


19, For utsShitt, cf. also Kautilya 7. 15. 5, 7. 16, 16. 
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UtsS’hus compounded form, muhotsSiici (great energy), occurs also 
in various contexts. Yajnavalkyasmrti enumerates it among the various 
attributes essential to the king, 

mahotsahah sthala-laksal} krtajno vrddha-sevakah 
vinitah sattva-sanipannah kulinak satya-vak sucih (1,309) 

‘'The king should be of great energy, ambitious, grateful, subservient 
to the elders, well-disciplined, furnished with courage, of reputed 
family, truthful, and pure.. .” 2 ® 

The same mahotsdha is one of the qualities which the nay aka, 
the hero of a poetic composition, is supposed to possess. Thus, we 
read in the Kdmasutra, 

maha-kuUno vidvan sarva-samayajnah kavir akhydna-ku^alo vdgmi 
pragalbho vmdha-iilpajHo vrddha-darsi stkula-lakso muhotsdho 
drdba-bhaktir-anasuyakas tydgi ..iti ndyaka-gufpdh (6. 1. 12) 

‘'He must be of a great family, learned, versed in every kind of 
texts, poetic, good in story-telling, eloquent, resolute, conversant in 
various arts, respectful to the elders, ambitious, of great energy 
(von Grosser Ausdauer, R. Schmidt), firm in love, not jealous, 
munificent. ..such are the qualities expected to be possessed by nayaka** 

Courtesans are recommended to resort to such a man of great 
energy (mahotsSha) even at her own expense, 

prasannd ye prayacchanti svalpe py aganitam vasu 
sthiila-laksdn mahotsdhdnts tdn gacchet svair api vyayaih 6. 5. 39) 

“ A courtesan should resort, even at her own expense, to those men 
of ambition and great energy, who, when pleased, give away abundant 
wealth even in matters of small importance.” 

Its causative form utsahaya- (make one energetic) is, then, used 
in the sense of “to incite, to inspire, and to encourage.” Three 
examples mav suffice to illustrate its usage in Kautilya, 

20. In the enumeration of svami-sitttpad by Kautilya the word mahotsaha appears, 
mt'hBkuhno daiva-buddhisattv i-saippamo vpMha-darS dharmikak satya-vak 
avis mvadakab krtijRali sthula-lak^o mahotsaha ‘dirghasutrah Sakya-samanto 
dydha buddhir oksudra-parhakto viitaya-kSma ity abhigamiks, gunafy (6.1.3) 

Also in a description of Hanumat, mahotsaha appears together with its similar 
concepts, 

torana-stham rmhavegam mahS-sattvarn medtS-balam 

maha m.hotsaham maha-kayaip mahS-bdiam -Ramayatta 5.44.16) 

4 - 
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mantri-purohitabhyam utsahayed yodhan vyuha-sampada (10. 3. 32) 

**He should make the minister and the chaplain, encourage the 
warriors by (pointing out) the excellence of the array.” 

kumarakan visista-chandikaya hma-chandikan utsdlayeyuh (M, I. 9) 

“They should stir up princelings enjoying low conforts with (a 
longing for) superior conforts.” 

yad \d mitram avdhayed aiavikam vd tarn utsShayet “vikramya 
samruddhe bhumim asya pratipadyasva ” iti (13. 4. 44) 

“Or, he should invite an ally or a forest chieftain (and) incite him 
to ‘ fight against the besieged and seize his land ! 

Its nominal form utsShana appears twice in Kautilya’s A’thasastra, 
while he introduces opinions as held by ancient teachers. 

kosa-mulo hi durga-samskaro durga-raksanam janapada-mitrdmitra- 
nigraho desdnturiidndm utsdhanam danda-bala-vyavahd ras ca 
(S. 1. 35) 

'‘For, dependent on the treasury are building of the fort, protection 
of the fort, control over the country, the allies and the enemies, 
incitement (Aufmunterung, J. J. Meyer) of those away from the land, 
and the use of armed forces.” 

dapda-mulo hi mitramitra-nigraha^ para-datidotsahanam sva-danda- 
pratigrahas ca (8. 1. 42) 

“For, dependent on the array are control over the allies and the 
eneinies, rousing alien troops to action, and reinforcement of one’s 
own troops.” 

Utsahai}a (encouragement) is also described as one of the duties 
ascribed to a love messenger. Ndtyasastra 23. 11-12 prescribes it 
for a female messenger, 

taydpy utsdhanarp kdryam ndm~darUta-kuranam (ll) 
yathokta-kathanaip, caiva tatha bhava-pradarsanain fl2J 

“She should encourage (the beloved one) by mentioning the various 
ways of seeing (the lover) and should communicate the exact words 
(of the latter) and describe his emotional conditions.”-”'* 

21. For utssAiya-, cf. also Kaufilya, 9, 9.7.10, 13.1.14, 13.1.20, 

13.3.29. In comparison with Kautilya 10.3.33, 13.1.1 {svapak^am uddhar^ayet} 
and 10.3,47, we learn that utsshaya h almost synonymous with uddkarfaya-, 

22. As for «tJiaAoyi/.i'-(Aufreizet, J. J. Meyer), cf. Kautilya 7.14.10. 
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The ff ire causative form, when it is preceded by the preverb 
pra-{protsah(iya~), occasionally conveys an evil connotation, that is, 
to incite in an evil way, or to seduce (aufstachein, J. J. Meyer). 

mai^dala^ va protsahayet “ atipravrddho yarn, madhyamah sarvesSffi 
no viuasayabhyutthitah, sambhuydsya ydtrdm vihandma iti 

(Kautilya 7. 18. 6) 

“ Or, he should exhort the circle ‘ the middle king, grown ever 
powerful, has risen for the destruction of us : let us join together 
and frustrate his expedition.’ ” 

The same verb appears in the Kdmasutra when it describes the 
life of the elegants. 

grama-vdsi ca sajdtdn vicaksapdn kautuhalikdn protsdhya ndgaraka- 
janasya vvttam xartiayan iraddhdni ca ’janayams tad evdnukurvita 

(1.4.36) 

“Living in the country, he must incite his fellow-colleagues, who are 
clever and curious, by telling them about the life of the elegants and 
stimulating their longing for it, and imitate the same mode of life 
of the elegants.” 

The Kdmasutra prescribes how a man should treat two women, 

yam tu ndyako ’dhikdm cikirset tdm bhuta-purva-subhagayd 
protsdhya kalahayef (9) tatai cdnukampeta (4. 2. 10) 

“The man should instigate the favorite woman to be on bad terms 
with (entzwelen, R. Schmidt) the woman whom he loved previously 
and make the first quarrel with the second. And then he must 
show (the first) compassion.” 

The same word appears in the Jdtakdmdld 34, 

protsdhyamdno ’pi sddhur ndlam pdpe pravartitum anabhydsdt 

(p. 235, line 18) 

** Even though provoked, a virtuous person is incapable of betaking 
Mmself to wickedness, having never learnt to do so.”®* 

Its nominal form protsdham conveys a sense of seduction. For 
example, 

23. Cf. also p- 238, lines . . , . | 
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daivatopahara’-sraddha-pravahana-nim^ 

madana-yoga'-yuktam anna-pmam rasam vu. prayujydpagacchet^ 
.drakmka-protsdhanena vd {K.m.%i\ydi 1 A4) 

' offering to deities, or worship of manes or 

picnic parties^ he should administer food and' drink mixed ' with a 
stnpef>iag mixture or' poison and. depart, or (ha should leave) by 
.seducing the guards/’ , 

Jayamangald equates the pwtsdhana with upacchandana (seduction) 
in his commentary upon the Kdmasutra 2. 10* 4, which tells us of 
how the elegants treat women, 

sanrttam anrttam vd gltam vdditramjkaldsu samkathahjpunah 
pcmenopacchandanam (Jayamangald, protsdhanam) (2. 10, 4) 

Singing and musical instruments with, or without dance : conversation 
in the arts : then stimulation (Anregung, R. Schmidt) by means of 
drink.” 

Protsdhana (incitement, seduction, cheating) is, then, enumerated 
as one of the qualines expected for a love-messenger to possess. Thus, 
we read in Iht Ndtyasastra 23. 10-11, 

protsdhane *tha kusald madhuradcathd daksindtha kdlajnd 
ladahd samvfta-^mantrd dull tv ebhir gunalh kdryd 

^^Any woman should be employed as a messenger when she is skilled 
in inciting (the beloved), is sweet in her way of speaking, dexterouSg, 
able to act suitably to the occasion, charming in her behaviour and 
is able to keep to secrets.” 

In the Kdmasutra these qualities of messenger (duta-gm^a) are 
described as follows, 

pafutd dhdrsthyam ingitdkdrajnatd pratdrana-kdlajnatd visahya- 
buddhitva^ laghvl pratipattih sopdyd ceti duta-guf^ah (I, 5. 36) 

Alertness, audacity, understanding of intention through internal 
and external signs, understanding of appropriate time for cheating, 
presence of ' lisind, and quick apprehension, together with suitable 
means.’’ 

^ liere, Jayamai^gald paraphrases pratdrum (cheating) by pmtsdhmM 
(pratdram-kdlajnatd kale "smin.protsdfmyiiu^ iakyatu Hi)* 
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Another compounded form anuprotsahana, occurs in the JayamangalS 
on Kamasutra i. 3. 14, where the manners of women in the bed- 
room are prescribed. 

sayanopacarikah sodasajtad yathd-purusasya bhdva-grahapam, 
sva-raga-prakdsanant, pratyanga-ddnapt...anuprotsdhanam...guhya- 
guhanam iti " 

"Service in bed are of sixteen kinds: to grasp the sentiment of 
man, manifestation of passion of her own, delivering of every part 
of her body. ..to incite him in response to his incitement (Aufstacheln 
R. Schmidt)--(and at the end) to hide her privity (again).” 

Here the concept of anuprotsahana seems to be a proper mutual 
incitement of man and woman to the end that both of them heighten 
a romantic mood in the bed chamber. 

Another compounded form Jamt/WaA - appears three times in the 
Jdtakamdld. The first instance is as follows, 

...duhkhitam andtham atrdnam aparindycdcarp lokatn ctveksyakarupaya 
samutsdhyamdnas tat-paritrUpa-vyavasita-matir...(p. 225, lines 1-3J 

"Seeing that the world was woe-begone, without protector, without 
help, without guidance, he (the Bodhisattva) was impelled by his 
compassion to determine to save it.” 

The second example is, 

sa rcijd tarn rurunt...samutsdhayamdnah sdntahpuro ’mdfya-ga'ita- 
parivrtah priti-bahumdna-saumyam udiksaindno dharmani papraccha 
(p. 174, lines 1-4) 

“Then, the king with his wives and the whole retinue of his 
ojBficers exhorted Ruru (deer) to preach the Law, and raising his 
eyes to him with a kind expression of gladness mixed with reverence 
entreated him in this manner.” 

The last one is, 

paratra caiveha ca duhkha-hetun k&mdn vihdtutp, na samutsahante 
tapo-vanatp tad viparltam ete tyajanti ma^ cddya dhig astu mohant 
(20. 36) 
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"They are not capable of parting with worldly pleasures, the cause 
of suffering both in this world and in the next, but forsake both 
the penance-grove, which frees from those sufferings, and me! Fie 
upon their infatuation!” 

In the above, the first two examples show us thsA samutsahayi- 
is not significantly different from utsahayu-, its meaning being to 
impel or to exhort. In the last example, samutsah- is nothing but 
a formal variation of utsah-, the commonest sense of which denotes 
capability, taking with it an infinitive. Here the preverb sam- does 
not add as much semantic force to the specification of meaning as 
the case of the preverb pra-. 



THE STORY OF THE BIRTH OF PAI^IDAVAS* 

Dr. S. G. Kantawala, m.a., pLd. 

M. S. University of Baroda, BARODA. 

Once Pandu happened to kill a pair ^of antelopes ■ at the time 
of copulation, but in reality it was a fsi who had ■ assumed its form 
to enjoy unbridled pleasures of love. Being enraged at the disturbance 
in their pleasures, he pronounced a curse on Pandu that he would 
die as he died. Pandu, thereupon, decided to renounce the pleasures 
of love and to lead the life of an ascetic. But, once he was told 
by . the sages who were^- repairing to heaven that he. would have no 
place there, as he was sonless. He was touched by this remark 
and urged Kunti to have sons by niyoga,^ as he was incompetent 
to beget sons in her due to curse. He argued out his case very 
forcefully and cited instances where niyoga or freedom in sex-life 
was practised for the purpose of providing sons to the. family. He 
pointed out further that he also was born by niyoga, Kunti disdained 
the obnoxious advice which Pandu administered. But she complied 
with his request of begetting sons by remarking that when she 
practised penance in her maidenhood, Durvasas, the renowned sage 
was pleased to grant her mantras by the power of which she would 
beget sons to provide descendants to the royal family. Accordingly, 
from Dharma, the god of justice, she had Yudhisthira; from Vayu, 
the god of wind, she had strong Bhima and from Indra, the god 
of gods, she had Arjuoa The remaining mantra was transferred 

over to Madri, the second wife of Papdu, who got twins - Nakula 

and Sahadeva - from ASvins, the twin gods. This is in brief the 

** mythological account of the birth of Pandavas. 


I am thankful to Dr. B. J. Sandesara, Director, Oriental Institute. Baroda, 
for kindly permitting me to consult the MSS of the MF and the BVP in the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

1. On niyoga vide Kane P. V., History of Dharmaiastra^ VoL II, Fart I^ 
Ch. XllI, pp. 599 ff. ' 

2. Vaidya G. V., The Mahahharata i A Cr it ieisnt^ 1929, p. 96* 
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This mythological account of the birth of the Paijclavas occurs 
in the Puranas.® In this paper, it is proposed to discuss this 
account in the light of the Matsya Pum]}a (h/lP) and some other 
Puranas from a textual point of view. The passage from the MP in 
the ASS edition is as follows: 

(a) ^ w 50.48 

icff: <1^ I 

5if » 50.49 

■ 'O 

flf ® ^ II 50.50 

The account is referred to in MP 46. 8 ff (ASS edition) also 
as follows : 

(b) m ^ il 46.8 

5i| 1 

ll 46.9 

3 5rft3Rf^¥!irfqi% i 

II 46.10 

The discussion is called forth, because one of the MS viz. ga 
as noted in the ASS edition of the MP reads ‘ qfo®); 
at 50. 49 in the passage a quoted above. The passage b quoted 
above does not present a Variation of the type in a, but it records 
merely the divine birth of the five Pandava princes. Hence, the 
point of discussion is in connection with the passage a quoted above. 
The MSS of the MP in the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 'read ‘ 

SSfflr^’ or ‘ bT ; thus they go with the lection of the 

printed ASS edition of the MP. >The BVP describes the Pandavas 
as ksetraja sons categorically in the following stanzas : 

f r?3T[«r ^fsrr: gwi: I 

fwgit il BVP 4-114.110 


3. Vide Dikshitar V R. R., The Parade Index, Vol. H, p. 310. 
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afk«r i 

ir|*5p ^5: ’K[?54t 5f5f H BVP 4.115.111 

; ^ 3»r I 

JT4[«**T #2lf« II BVP 4.115.112 

Itwr: «gk; ei^ar =? 11 BVP 4.115.113 

The lines in this passage appear to be misplaced ; of course, 
It will be finally decided in the critical editiop, but looking to the 
context the passage may be restated tentatively as follows: 

^5iT: 3^r: I 

3f^%^ 11 

m w^i SI^^^ ^ m II 

qg ^raff: ^ I 

11^* 

3ra5|4 qdq^ f g i 

fit qg ll 

The MSS of the BVP in the Oriental Institute, Baroda, read » 

Pandavas are Ksetraja sons. Elsewhere in the BVP, Kunti 
is spoken of as “ a woman in love with four i.e. Surya in her 
maidenhood, and Dharma, Vayu and Indra after her marriage. 

3a. Cf. sffsifl? iraisrm i 

^qcii i^tc<rft ¥st qs5 f^RRT^ra; i 

p. 176) 

Quoted by Kane ?• V,, History of 

DharmoiSstra VoL III, p* 929, fu. 1802- 

?• V. Kane also notes that *‘ Hemsdri in the Dsnakha^jida quotes passage 
from the Garu^apumna. in which seven matters are mentioned as forbidden in 
l^Ii, viz. Aivamedha, Gosava, human sacrifice, Rajasuya, remarriage even of a 
giri whose marriage is not consummated, the carrying of a Kama^jdalu and 
procreation of a son on a widow by her husband*s brother.*' (Ibid,, p, 929). 

4. Cf. ¥TtTt*ft I 'BVP 4; 115 71 

Kamini, ‘a woman in lotte’ (Macdonell A. A., Practical Sanskrit Dlctionsiy' 
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Likewise the Mbh, Bhp 9, 24. 32 says that Kunti had obtained 
the mantras from Duivasas, and she obtained ihree sons - Yuchipthira, 
Bhima arid Arjuna - from Dharnia, Anila (= Vayu) and Indra 
respectively and MadrI obtained two sons - Nakula and Sahadeva - 
from ASvins as Ptijdu was prohibited from pleasures of sex on 
account of curse (9. 22. 27-28). 

Likewise the Mbh (Cr. Ed. 1. 115. 25), the MP 50.49 describes 
Papdavas as devadattah,^ “given by the gods.” 

The Mbh (Cr. Ed. 1.114.2-3) states Kunti recited the mantras 
and having sangama with Dharma who is described as yogamurtidhara 
she obtained a son, ie. Yudhisthira.® The MS D4 of the Mbh 
(Cr Ed. Adiparvan, p. 505) has the following additional stanza noted 
in the critical apparatus ; — 

5i5iff 5^0(1 fif m I 

Thus, the passages from D4 and Cr- Ed. 1.114.2-3 bring out 
that Kunti had a son after cohabita ion. It is significant to note 
that M. Winternitz uses the term ‘cohabit’ in connection with the 
account of the birth of Papdavas.'^ Likewise the Mbh the Devi- 

5. Cf. ‘ ' 3?'3§f ” The MP with the Prakrit (Iks by Janardanacarya 

and Anantacarya, Part I, p. 390. 

“ o^gsr^t % f3[?r 

Ram Pratap Tripathi, Matsyamahapw S^a (Hindi Translation), p. 140. 

6. Cf. Ofcq gtl | Mbh. Cr. Ed., 1. 114. 2. 

t'TJ=q ei tfqtrr I i 

TOttfT i 

Mbk Cr*Ed., !.l!4 3. 

Sam-^^gam, have sexual intercourse with (Macdonell A. A., Op. cit.., 821 
Apte V. S., The Student’s Sanskrit English Dictionary, 1968, p, 182) 

7 Winternitz M., History of Indian Literature Vol. I, p 330. Elsewhere 
M. Winternitz discusses this account under the caption * Niyoga (Notes on the 
Mahabharata with special reference to Dahlamann’s Mahabharata, JRAS, 1819, pp* 
713 If). Chitrav Shastri a^so takes the account of the birth of Pltt^javas as a case 
of niwga (PrEcina-caritrakoia, (Hindi), p 411). Anand Sadhale observes that had 
Kunti begotten the sons through Dhrtar^§tra or Vidura, they could have been legiti- 
mate ones tdcording to the institution of niyoga, but the children produced ’through 
others, they, /.c Dhrtaraitra and Vidura, were alive, cannot be considered 
be legitimate even in accordance with the institution of niyoga (f f f 

iombay,* 1964, .p. 19).' C. V* ¥aldya remarks that ** during his (Le* 

life-tirae or after his (i.e. d$mk Ws wives rtised by niyoga S?e ioisi|/» 

(Op. 96)* . 
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bUtfOvafa-PuriLna also states that she invoked the gods with the 
mantras and having cohabited with them she gave birth to Yudhis hira 
and others.® It is significant to note that the phrase ‘Pdndor arthe* 
in the MP ha,s a prototype in the Mbb-MS D4 as noted above. 

The foregoing discussion brings out that the Puranas record 
two streams of thought, viz. 1, Papdavas’ miraculous birth through 
the gods and the mantras and 2. ICunti’s cohabitation with the gods. 
This tends to suggest that the Puranas also recognise this episode 
as a case of niyoga which is different from the one taught in the 
Dharma^astras and hence the Pandavas are ksetraja sons of Pandu 
as stated in the BVP. Note also in this connection the term ksetre 
as varia lectione in the passage a In qualifying them as devadattah 
(in the passage a, cf. devaputran in the passage b) ; the real genitor’s 
name is suppressed and a divine halo is created around the royal 
leviration, probably to put Kunti in a favourable light as M. "Winterintz 
observes that “ in the mouths of these bards (i.e. epic bards) these 
alterations were undertaken which made Pandavas appear in a more 
favourable light and Kauravas in an unfavourable one, without its 
being possible to eradicate completely the original tendency of the 
songs.”® 


8. Cf. cf f-cft 51^4 trrf JT7 JT?^Sf?cr I 

’?rl«rT ^ I nn i 

gqicq ^ 'Ef | 

crrf ’bfl iw ii i 

Jr srot it 

JTTSt qfcrfl% f'iPTaT I 

VSISf^dV §[*1 BRttTir^ctT idt 1 
HfcS: grqfoia't | 

^ qro^siT: ifftsisir: ll 

jDevi Bhagamta 2-6-51. B8 

9, Wintemitz M., A History of Indian Literature, p. 462 Adolf Holtzmann put 
forward a theory in 1884 - later on styled as “Inversion Theory” by Hopkins - 
awarding to which Kauravas wsre the heroes of the original poem, (vide, Pusalker 
K-Ji.i Stadies in the Epics and FurSif»i, ir9SSt totroduction, pp. xxvii ff.) 
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Coiisidering the two lections of the MP ia the light of the above 
discussion the lection “ Pandoh k^etre abhijaJHire" appears to be 
significant and forceful. Of course, the final lection will be 
decided in the critical edition of the MP which is under preparation 
under the able editorship of Dr. V. Raghavan. En passant it may 
be mentioned that this tends to show how Puraijas preserve the 
different phases of the episodes. 

Abbreviations : ASS — Anandashram Sanskrit Series 
BhP — Bhagavatapurana 
BVP — Brahmavaivartapuraita 
Cr. Ed. — Critical edition 
Mbh — Mahabharata 
MP — Matsyapuraria 
MS(s) — - Manuscript(s) 



“OUT-^AMARING ^AKIKARA” 

Dr. B. N. K. Sharma, 

Ruparel College, Bombay. 

In a recent work Vedanta : the Culmination of Indian Thought by 
Dr. R. D. Ranade, which is a study of the Vedanta Sutras, we are. 
given to understand that the author while giving credit to the great 
Vedantic teachers of the past for correct interpretation of some of 
the Sutras has exercised the right of putting new inierpretation on 
many of the Sutras. We gather from the remarks in the Appendix 
(A) of the said work that by “ Out-Samkaring SaAkara ” in this way, 
Samkara’s conclusions have been established and strengthened by 
interpreting the Sutras in a different way from Samkara in five to 
seven places, (p. 221). 

Having regard to the acknowledged eminence of Dr. Ranade, it 
becomes necessary to examine this claim before accepting it at its 
own estimation. I propose to examine here two such instances given. 

(1) ParabhidhySnattu tirohitam tato hyasya bandhaviparyayau 

This Sutra is part of the Samdhyddhikaraij,a which according to - 
Samkara consists of Sutras III, 2, 1-6. l^aiiikara has argued and 
established in this adhikarapa that the dream-creations are projected 
by the individual souls and that they are mere appearances (mayamdtram). 
Prof. Ranade is in complete agreement with Saihkara’s iiterpretation. 
of the first four Sutras. But he feels there is room and need for 
improving and strengthening iSamkara’s position by giving a fresfi. 
interpretation of Sutra III. 2. 5, differing from what is generally 
associated with Samkara’s commentary on it as we have it. > 

' In Sutra 4, ^ith'cara coacedss, following the Sutrakara’s pronou- 
ncement that although the dream as such may be illusory, its- 
indications about the future may be real enough. In the next Sutra, ' 
he passes on to answjr the other question mooted in the Purvapaksa 
as to why since the individual soul is himself a part of the Supreme 
Brahman and therefore sharing in its power of knowledge and., 
rulership he cannot be deemed to be able to create things in the* 
dream by his own will and power. 

f Xfie answdr to this question is ? provided by Sfltra 5. The S^ha 
a» we find it interpreted by Smhkara explains ,w:fiat pi^n^ Idid 
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soul from being able to make its dream-creations by its own will 
power. It is because the power of the soul is covered by Ignorance 
in its state of bondage and it comes to be manifested only when 
this Ignorance is destroyed by meditation on the Supreme and 
attaining release. 

Prof. Ranade’s emendation starts at this point. He makes the 
startling remark at the very outset that “Samkara understands by the 
word “Para” here the objective world and says that the true nature 
of the soul is hidden on account of its contemplation of the objective 
world” (Op. cit. p. 3"*^ The next point he makes is that “the 
term Parabhidhyana which, in our opinion means, on account of the 
contemplation of the Lord, upsets the meaning of Samkara as medita- 
tion on the objective world” (pp. 180-181). 

; Turning however to Samkara’s actual and authentic interpretation 
of the Sutra in question, we find there is really no justification for any 
of these deductions. For ^.imkara carefully avoids connecting the word 

tirohitam” and “ Parabhidhyaml ” and thus gives no room for the 
Professor’s supposition that he understands “Para” in the sense of 
the objective world. To Samkara tirokitam represents a separate 
affirmation (or better still an anmada) that the nature of the soul* te 
hidden. The cause of this tirodhdna (concealment) is the well-known 
Avidya of Samkara’s philosophy. The termination of this tirodhdna is 
to be achieved by knowledge of Brahman born of its contemplation. 
For bondage (bandha) and its reversal (bandhaviparyaya) ie. Mok§a are 
due respectively to the play of ignorance and realisation of Brahman. 

, There is nothing in this position of Samkara to suggest that he 
interprets the phrase “Parabhidhyana” as “ contemplation of the objective 

world.” The citation of the ^ruti text “ Tasydbhidhydndt from Svet- 

Clip, in Samkara’s Bhaiya here, must be sufficient to show that he is 
anxious to connect abhidhydna with iSvara or the Supreme Brahman 
and not w.ith the objective world.^ 

. The Professor’s suggestion (p. 179) that “Viparyaya" is under- 
stood as mith}djndna” in the Yoga-Sutras is irrelevant to the 
present context. And it does not make Sarhkara’s interpretation here, 
defective. Reflection would show that if Viparyaya should stand for 

I ^ f qf ?}^Brr i f »ir ? ^ 

37f ft I ttj?rt?q;SicrrcrftfRTg:. qrg:, 

rrWHif tfraj: .1 ?i«ir g%;— ll) 

f S.BSB. Ilf. 2.5). 
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mithyajmna here, there would be iio need for the Sutrakard to hav« 
made a separate mention of 6 jnd/ia as it is only the outcome of 
Viparyaya. ■ , 

Starting with the baseless assumption that Sarfakara has construed 
'‘ Parabhidhyana” as contemplation of the objective world, Prof. 
Ranade tries to find the clue to the proper interpretation of the 
Sutra by turning to Sutra III, 2, 4 which tells us that dreams have 
a prophetic quality. He then suggests by way of an improvement 
to Saihkara that we split the fifth Sntra f yogavibhaga) into two 
and read “ Parabhidhyanit tu” as one Sutra and the rest “tato hyasya... 
(p. 3i) as another. The former will thus ” account for the prophetic 
quality of dreams; for it is by the meditation on the true nature 
of God (parabhidhyana) that the soul reaches reality and to the 
extent to which the soul shares in this Divine contemplation to that 
extent the dreams turn out real " (pp. 33-34). ' 

Is it not too much to believe with Prof. Ranade that in respect 
of dreams which come true the dreamer is in meditation on the 
true nature of God ? Can it be seriously contended that when we 
are dreaming we are really meditating on God? Can it be.- a sedotli 
type of meditation as in the waking state? 

(2) Itaravyapadesddhikara^am 

According to Samkara this adhikarana consists of Sfltras IT. I. 
21-23. It explains how in spite of the non-difference of the indivi- 
dual self and Brahman, the latter is not free to do what is always 
beneficial to itself and avoid getting into unpleasant situation and 
experiences like birth, death, old age etc. According to iSariikara 
the first Sutra raises the purvapaksa and the second answers 
it (siddhdnta) and the third one elucidates it with suitable 
illustrations. 

Regretting that there has been a welter about the interpretation 
of these three Sutras among the great commentators. Prof. Ranade 
observes that “ these Sutras do not seem to have been accurately 
interpreted by any of the commentators. According to us, the Sutras 
are to be interpreted as follows : If we identify God with the 
individual self (itara) then the objection that he does not help the 
performance of good actions will stick to him. If we say that he 
is different (bheda) from the individual self, the objection will press 
against him still closer (adhikam) ~ ihs word adhikam is neuter in 
gender— because he cannot prevent the performance of bad actionsj 
Td need not in the Sutra be interpreted as introducing the Uttarapakfea 
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It may be taken to show a forticri aspect of the argument. The 
argument brings into bolder relief the powerlessness of God. The 
third Sutra gives the solution where we agree with Saihkara’* 

(P-96)- 

The Professor here has overshot the mark in trying to improve 
upon ^amkara’s interpretation of the second Sutra, by construing 
the words “ adhikam tu bhedanirdeSat in the manner he has done, 
without realizing the syntactical pitfall into which the grammatical 
construction proposed by him for •‘adhikam” would lead his 
interpretation. For, the predicate of the first proposition is (Hitaka- 
t&T}Bdi)-(dosaprasaktih) (the contingency of the flaw of not getting 
done what is beneficial and doing what is disagreeable). If the 
second Sutra is intended to draw attention to the intensification of 
this Dosaprasakti as l^Tof. Ranade would have it, we should expect 
the Sutrakara, with proper regard for the grammar of the Samskrit 
language, to have used the correct form of the adjective in the 
feminine adkika tu bhedanirdeUt instead of neuter 

^...)* If Is because of his knowledge and respect for Sanskrit 
grammar that Saihkara has refrained from going in for such hasty 
iatrpretations. 


pAmini and rgvedic interpretation 

(ajuryamuh in RV 5,6.10) 

Dr. G, V. DevasthalIj Poona 

The Btilily of Panini’s grammar in interpreting the RV has 
been generally admitted, ' though not without a word of caution* I 
have already shown^ how P’s rules ■ help us to decide the exact' 
meaning of two variously interpreted RV passages, namely 1. 25. 7c. 
and 2. 39, 4a. Here we shall see if it is possible to do. so in the 
case of RV , 5. 6.10a by discussing the expression ajuryamuh^ which 
has been variously discussed and understood. ■ 

On the face of it, ajuryamuh appears to be not one but two 
words, both of them finite verbs, however irregular they may be- 
The two words are znA yamuh. In the RV we have unredu- 

plicated perfect participles like dasvas^ yidvas^ md sahvas, znA even 
an unreduplicated perfect form of •^yam,^ It may not, therefore, be 
quite incorrect to understand yamuh as an unreduplicated pf. 3rd pL 
of ^yam, Similatly ajuh also may be taken to be perfect 3rd pL of 

without reduplication. Thus ajuryam^ufy may described as 
containing two separate finite verbs, namely uywA and yamuh, both 
of them unreduplicated pf. forms of Vaj and ^^yam respectively. 
According to P’s rules of accentuation they will both of them be 
oxytone by pratyayasvara.^ But actually they are both of them enclitic- 

Now the fact of its enclitic in the case of ajuh can be easily 
explained. For, it is a finite verb (tin), not standing at the 
beginning of a verse (apadadau),^ and not coming after another finite 
verb (atinah).^ But the case is quite different with yamuh. It is a 
finite verb not standing at the beginning of a verse. But it comes 
after the finite verb ajuh: and hence, according to P’s rules, it 


1. See ABORi, Golden Jubilee Volume, (1967) pp. 75-81, reprinted in Indian 
Antiquary (Third Series) Vol. II No.3 pp. 1~8. 

2. The form is yamatul} (RV 6. 67.1). We also get the regular forms yematul}, 

(1.119. 5), (5.6L9); Yemaihuh (8.25.6), yemathuh (1.30.19; 5.73.3); etc. For 
the forms ajuli and yamuh from Vo/ and ^yam respectively scoDeloriick, 
Aitifidische Vurbum, p. 65. " ' , 

3. By what is known as satUistasvarabaUyastvanyaya, Of all the udattas, the udatta 

of that part (of a formation) which is enjoined and appended i e. enjoined 
last is stronger than ail the rest# That udatta, therefore, becomes the udatta 
of the final formation. ' ; , 

4t CL amdsttam sarvam apUdBdau (BA 
5* Ci mmtmh (R4 8X28) 
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cannot be enclitic. This shows that P’s rules cannot admit ajuryamuh 
as comprising two separate and independent finite verbs in view of 
the fact that it is enclitic. 

The RV affords us several instances where more finite verbs than 
one stand one after another in close succession. In all these cases 
it is found that the accent of the first is determined by the general 
rules as given by P; and it is enclitic or otherwise accordingly. The 
succeeding verb, however, is always found to retain its original accent 
and is never enclitic. Thus in tardnir ij jayati kseti pusyati (IIV 
7, 32. 9c.) we have three finite verbs in succession, the first is 
enclitic; while the other two, because they stand after another finite 
verb, are not so.® Similarly in ^IV 8. !• 30 we have stuhi stuhi, 
where the former stuhi is not enclitic because it stands at the 
beginning of a verse; and the second is not so because it stands 
after a finite verb. Thus according to P’s rules (and also according to 
RV practice) a finite verb, coming closely after another (independent 
and separate) finite verb, cannot be enclitic. This shows that if ajuh 
and yamuh (both enclitic) are taken to be two words separate and 
independent from each other the former cannot be admitted as (being) 
a finite verb; and in that case we shall have to say what it is and 
also explain why it is enclitic. If, on the other hand, it is admitted 
as a finite verb, we shall have to find some explanation for the 
enclitic accentuation of or admit that the accentuation is 

irregular. It may be seen that almost all the attempts made so far 
to explain the expression ajuryamuh have sprung up from one or the 
other of these considerations. 

It was only Ludmg'’ who had two quite ingenious suggestions to 
offer. The originally intended word according to him was perhaps 
Jajuryimuh, turned into jajuryamuh (under the influence of pf. forms 
in athus and atus) which he would construe as pf. 1st pi. of -^Jvari. 
This would make the expression as only one word --a finite verb 
(and hence naturally enclitic). In the alternative, he would split the 
expression as nym’ (a finite verb) and amuh (—adah).^ But neither 
of these can be said to be satisfactory; and Oldenberg \ia% left both 
these out of consideration without any critical remark.!> 

6. For other similar occurrences see : texath pahi trudki haram {i;iV 1.2 Ic); agnir 
jambhSis tigitsir atti bharvati (1.143. 5C); etc. 

7. See Commentar zur Rigveda Ubersetzmg, 1 Teil zu dem ersten Bande dcroberset- 
zung(Prag 1881), p. 331. 

8. With this he would translate the verse as follows: so hab ich damals Agni verert, 
er gebe uns den reichtum an helden unid raschcn rossen (raschheit der rossc), 
(die er uns damais dafiir gegeben hat), ibid p. 331. 

9. Oldenberg mitoi •. Mit jajuryamuh fat jajuryimab ajuri amuh he- 

schaftige ich mich nicht. (Wote/i, I, p. 315f). 
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■ AH other scliolars (except perhaps la , ' some sense Grassmanfi- 
aloBe) understand ajuryamuh as. comprising two separate wordSjp, 
namely ajur and yamuh. ■ About yamuh there is' a' general agreement 
that it is an unreduplicated pf. form. But , there is a sharp difference 
of opinion regarding ajun Oldenberg admits it as : a finite verb|, 
while Pischel, Bartholomae and Bloomfield do not admit it. as such, 
and try to explain it., in their own way. 

Thus PischeB^ proposes to understand ajur to be equal to ajus^ 
(to be contrasted with sajus^ sajur). Then ajur yam, according to- 
means, " auseinandersteh. absondern% and hence ’‘'auszeichnen/^^ 
But here it is hard to understand why we should have ajus (and 
not ajus like sajus). Secondly, the correct antonym of sajus is 
asajusy (and not ajus^ as Pischel would have it). Thirdly, the development 
of the sense of ajus or asajns) as shown by Pischel is, to quote Oldenberg, 
‘'sehr bedenktlich.* Finally, even' after all this the enclitic accent of 
ajur stands unexplained ; for, being a nan-samasa, it is bound to be 
oxytone (if Bahurvrlhi)'^^ or barytone (if Tatpurusa).^^ 

Bartholomae^^ conscious of the untenability of Pischel* s 

suggestion, proposes to take as loc. sg. (with no case ending) 
of the word ajur (to be understood as a synonym of a jman)^^ But 
neither the word ^ijfwr nor a loc. (ending-less) formation from such 
a base is attestable in the ^gveda; and even after this explanation^ 
the enclitic nature of ajur remains unexplained* For, loc, sg, of such 
a base is bound to retain the base accent,^® 

None of the explanations offered so far could give full satisfac- 
tion ; and hence Bloomfield boldly rejected the splitting up of 
ajuryamuh into ajuh and yamuh as being monstrous. It '.must have 
appeared monstrous, says he, even to the Padakara who has declined 
to analyse it. He, therefore, sees here a case of haplology.^*^ Thus^, 
according to him ajuryamuh^ ajurydm^ yamuh^^ Here we see that 
with the disappearance of the accented syllable ydm, what remains is 

10. Ved, Stud, 2, 127 noticed by Oldenberg, Loc, cit. 

11. FischePs translation is : so haben sie Agni griindlich ausgezeichnet. (quoted 

by Oldenberg) 

12. By na^subhyam (FA 6.2,172) 

13. By tatpuruse tulyartha — fF^.6.2.2T and the var., zyyaye naHkunipdtdndm iti 
vaktavymi, on the same. 

14. Studien 2, 159 A.2 noticed by Oldenberg, loc. cit. Also see SBE Vol XLV Part 11, 

p. 3“8L 

15. Bartholomae^ s translation as given by Oldenberg is : sie haben ihnjetzt auf seiner 
Bahn festgehalten, 

16. The case endings (sup) and endings with a mute F (pit) are enclitic (Cf anuddttau 

suppitau,FA^AAX 

17* pgveda Repetitions^ ’(HOSi XX), 'p. 245, 

IB* For references see 'cit. ' 
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ajur ' ydmuh all enclilic^ (yamuh .being enclitic' because it i's a finite 
;verb),\ ■ ^Haplology,^;^^^h^ says, is a .common 'occnrre.ace in a variety:. 
.of'CaseSj, . an'd, there should be no. ' difficulty • to see it in, .the case 
under coasidemtion. Plausible as this ' e.xplaBatio]a ap,pears to'' be, one 
•cannot ' but 'center tain a doubt whether haplology could take . effect on 
.an,., accented syllable (like jim in''the present cas.e)*^^ Moreover it 
must: be observed that any- explanation that requires, some (even 
"the: slightest) deviation ' from the traditional text, howsoever satisfactory 
may appear to be, will be accepted only as a necessary evil or 
.as a' last resort; and the moment a suitable explanation' requiring 
:no deviation- becomes available, it is bound to be discarded as not 
correct.' Such an . 'explanation, even if it be' adopted by great 
authorities^^ like Geldner and Renou, may not be easily declared to 
be the final word ' on the point. As Oldenberg'^^ has rightly pointed 
out, the duty of the Vedic exegetist is often, even mostly, not to 
■amend 'the text, but to expound the- text as he has it before him. 

But before turning to such attempts we must take note of one 
more attempt at emendation. Visva Bandhu,^^ taking note of all the 
previous explanations of nyz/rynmwij given by scholars and commenta- 
tors ancient and modern, points out the drawbacks in each one of 
them and declares that original reading must have been evdgnim ajurydm 
aguh which was corrupted into its present reading. In spite of the 
explanation offered by Visva Bandhu^ his emendation must be said to 



Thus, for example, in vUvasuvida}^ ( ^vUvavasuvida\) it is the enclitic va that is 
elided. (RV 1. 48.2a) ; inJV 13.2.9 apavrktamaT} (-apdvrkta tamafi) see Wacker* 
nagel KZ 40, p. 546 f; aksnayctvan 8.7.35 { =^aks^ay&-yavan), Wack. AIG, II; 
U p. 128f. JAOS 17. p. 416-418 for other illustrations. Only an anudatta syllable 
appears to fall a prey to haplology. And even where an accented syllable appears 
to be so affected, it is seen to transfer its accent to the following syllable as in 
Kariapha ( ^Kar^a-iapah, Bahuvrihi accent). JVack., AIG, II I, p.l29. Perhaps 
here only the unaccented ia may be said to have fallen off. 

Geldner wholly approves of Bloomheld*s suggestion, and translates; so ha ben sie 
den alterlosen Agni rait iobesiwarten und Opfern richtig gelenkt, (HOS, Vol. 34, 
p.9). Renou translates : Ainsi (les pretres-po^tes) ont-ils derig^s Agni exempt 
de vieilfir, ave descchants, — Vediques et Fminiennes, Tome XIII, p.23) 

But he has not passed any remark on ajuryamuju Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des 
Rgveda, (Leipzig 1924) also follows Bloomfield and translates: haben den nicht 
alternden (Agni) festgehalten. 

Oldenberg’s words are:- Gerade im ?.gveda wird oft, sogar meistem, seine 
aufgabe nicht sein, den Text zuverbessern, sondern zuzelgen, dass vorelllgeiii 
Besserungsversuchen der recht verstandene Text widerstecht: inft andem worten, 
seine Aufgabe wird sein den Text zu erkldren. (Noien Voraemerkung P. I II). 

See Vmdikapadmukramakoia^ (Sarnhims^ Book I, part I, P. 66 note on ajmyomu^^ 
In the pretty elaborate note in Sanskrit he has ultimately resorted to haplology of 
g and agur under the Influence of, the g in gtrbhib> which follows. This must be 
said to be more laboured then the haplology as suggested by Bloomfield. 
Furthermore, one wonders how -uddtta yu (in afury^m ugu^) could lose ifs 

accent and give m ajurymnufy (even if haplology Is admitted). 
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• be too drastic.. Secondly, in view of yamatuh occwctiag in PV, we 

j ^ can legitimately understand yamuh (and on its analogy ajuh also) as 

; an unreduplicated pf. form of ^yam (and Vaj) 

According to another view only passingly hinted at by Oldenberg^^ 
ajur would be voc. and should be taken to mean ‘ O neyer-aging 
(Agni) ’ ; and hence it is enclitic. The other word yamuh also is 
enclitic as a finite verb. But this is hardly acceptable because ajur 
(voc.) appears to be hardly possible, especially in that context. 

Oldenberg^^ himself takes ajuh and yamuh both as two separate, 
independent finite verbs, pf. 3rd pi. forms of -iaj and ^yam 
' respectively. But he is not sure about the correctness of the enclitic 

I nature of yamuh. It may possibly be due, he says, to a misunder- 

standing about a (in ajuryamuh) which looks like the augment a. 
This suggestion, however, is neither offered nor to be taken as more 
than a mere hypothetical suggestion. The implication is that owing 
to this misapprehension ajuryamuh was looked upon as one word-one 
finite verb; and hence made enclitic. Oldenberg appears, to have 

i missed the truth by a very narrow margin, as we shall presently see.®® 

i Grassmann^^ is the only modern scholar who declares that 

I ajuryamuh appears to be a Zusammenriickung aus ajus und yamus. 

[ But evidently because no parallel instance of the type is available 

H in the Rgveda (or even in the Veda), he did not venture to declare 

r that it is a compound, though he would possibly welcome the sug- 

‘ gestion if it could be made on sopie plausible groud. 

,i ' '■ ■ ■■■ ' ‘ 

Indian tradition, as represented by the Fadapathakara and by 

Sayana is definitely in favour of taking ajuryamuh as one pada. 
Sayana understands it as a compound formed’ out of two finite verbs, 
namely ajuh and yamuh; and this he tries to establish on the basis 
of the gaipasutra, dkhyatam dkhyatena kriyasataye.^'^ But it must be 
observed that the rule occurs in the gai^apatha under the rule 
mayuravyamsakddayasca^ in which P gives sanction to some irregular 

23. Loc. cit., schwerlich ajur Vok., nicht Aitender”. 

24. Noien I, p. 316, 

25. cf. Ob die Akzentlosigkeit auch der zweiten Fork korrect ist, wage ich nichtzu ent- 
scheiden; es ware denkbar, dass bei derartig eiguem Auseinandarschluss zwe iter 
nahezu synonymer, dasselbe Objeckt regierender Verba die sonst geltende Anffas- 
sung des zweiten als eignem Satz bildend imd darnm Akzent verlangend eine 
ausnabme zugelassen batte. Die Uberlieferte Auffassung als ein Wort beruht 
vielleicht darauf ; dass der eingang ajo den Eindruck augmentierter Form 
hervordef. (Oidenberg, loc, cit). It may be noted here that the idea of 
Satz above comes very close to Papiini’s amredita discussed below. 

26<f Wbrterbucltx, p. 19. 

27* Sayana explains ajub and yamub by gacchanti and yamayanti ( ^sthapayanii) 
respectively. The difficulty about the person (i.e. 3rd person being used where 1st 
person is Expected by the- context) he resolves by the remark: evam direydb svdm 
" paravattoya nirdiimtL Then he explains the formation by quoting the ganasutra 
saying: ajuryamur ity atra dkhyatam dkkyMtena kriydsatatye iti sumdm^* 
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tatpuru^a compounds/® This means that the compound formed on 
the basis of the gamsuira will be a latpurusa compound and hence 
it is difficult to accept such a compound as a finite verb/®. And 
if it is not a finite verb, it is simply impossible to explain how and 
why it has become enclitic. An enclitic compound (unless it is 
vocative) is an impossibility. Secondly, even according to the 
gaifapatha, such compounds are nouns singifying a kriya (an act) involving 
the repeated employment of the component verbs.®® If ajuryamuk 
could fbe explained as one finite (compound) verb, it would be easily 
understood why it is enclitic. But the explanation offered by Say ana 
fails to prove that the compound formation is a finite verb. Hence 
the problem still remains unsolved. 

Turning to the padapatha we see that there it is treated as one 
word. But that the fact, the word is not analysed there, leaves scope 
for doubt; and in fact on this basis it has been declared that the 
explanation of ajuryamuk as a compound of ajuh and yamuh must 
have appeared monstrous to the Padakara. But this is . not quite 
correct. For, we have several instances®'^ in the Rgveda of compound 
words (above all jambiguity) which have been left unanalysed in the 
Padapatha. Absence of analysis in the Padapatha cannot, therefore, 
be adduced as a trustworthy and definite ground to conclude that 
the pada in question is not a compound.*® Whether a pada is or 
is not a compound has to be determined not on the basis of the 
padapatha but on the basis of grammar.*® So, on the strength of the 
padapatha we can only conclude that ajuryamuk is one pada ; and 
if it is a finite verb (as apparently it is) it is but natural that it 
should be enclitic. 

28. This is clear from the remark of the Kas'ika under PA 2.1.72. avihitaksapas 

tatpurmo mayuravyamsakadisu drastavyah. 

29. A Compound Is a pratipadika (according to 1. 2. 46). But this designation 
cannot be extended to dhatus (see adhatuT} in FA 1. 2. 45), nor to iinite 
verbs' ' For, , it is applicable only to such ^verba'I formations as are- 
obtained by,, appending suffixes' to roots. And Fa^inl has expressly 
defined kft ,aS ' a ■ verbal ■ suffix/ other than 'rM (ct kfdat in, PA 3.1.93). 

30. This is clear ' from the following remarks of ■ the 'Nyasn on this 
Aidant am tinmtena saha samasyate kriydsdtatye gamyamdne as'^nta pibaia ity 

. , asix^krdyatrocyate tatm asnitapib at a ity prayiijjatelkriyapmdkdms' eayam 
■" . ■ mmasal}. 

31. We have the following Instances, in %N-viApati, vi§patm,%d!mrdtrutrdni^ dydvs 

bkumt, iqdsSnaktU^ suryamdsS, satyanite^ sdirnndnaiam, etc. It may be 

observed here that the AV, FrStimkhya (ed. W. D. Whitney) IV. 7-72 deals 
with this topic. Also see Vdj. PrdtUdkhya K 1-46 ; and Slddhcshwar Varina, 
Tht Etymologies of Yd ska ^ pp. 150 ff. 

32. For, as Varma (Joe. cit) remarks, the real principies underlying the conven- 

. tion of PP. is still a mystery, and will, be a subject for future research. 

i33. For, as » has been well said by FafaSjall, the Fadakdms are to follow the 

' iak$ana (grammar) and not vice versa^ cf. naM iak^a^em padakdrS 

amvariyd^, paiaksrair mma lak^a^am amvariyamlyathdhk^anam padam 
karmryam.. MBh. on FA 3.,.i.vl09. . . 
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At this stage we turn to Rgvedic passages®^ where we get two 
finite verbs coming closely one after the other. Ths Padakar a, has 
not only treated these as one pada but even analysed them. In RV. 
2. II. lla and 10.22. 15a we have the word pibapiba which in the 
Padapatha is given as pibapiba. In the case of stuhi stuhi, the two 
words are independent and separate finite verbs ; and hence both 
retain their accent. In pibapiba, the two parts are not separate and 
independent verbs, but are only parts of one whole (as it is indicated 
by its being analysed in the Padapatha). 

But in this connection, we have to note that P does not expressly 
admit such words as samasa. He only lays down that a word (any 
part of speech including a finite verb) is repeated twice in full, when 
nityatva, vipsa, etc, are to be conveyed. The latter portion of such 
a formation he designates as dmredita and further lays down that 
an dmredita^^ is enclitic. From all this it is evident that though P 
has not included such formations, in his treatment of samdsa 
(for some technical reasons), and hence though they cannot be 
technically so designated, they are to be treated as one word®® which 
is obviously a compound word. 

It may thus be seen that a verb repeated twice may be considered 
as one (compound) verb, if nityatva, vipsd, &tc. are intended to be 
conveyed. Otherwise, however, the two verbs are to be treated as 
independent and separate and hence have their own independent 
accentuation. Hence pibdpiba, being one word*’ (a finite verb), retains 
its accent (only one uddtta for the whole compound formation) since 
it stands at the beginning of a pdda ; while in the case of stuM 
stuhl both the words have their independent accentuation, because 
they do not form one word. 

In the light of this discussion we now turn to ajuryamuh. Here 
we see that no word is repeated ; but at the same time it is possible 
to say that here there is repetition by sense, though not by the 
form. For Vay and ^yam are both of them connected with the act 
of driving.*® So ajuh and yamuh (nahezu synonymar, Oldenberg) may 

34- pihapibed indra somaml 

35. The rules laid down by Pacini are: dveltasya param amreditamj 

anudattam calnityav%psayo}il(^K 8. L 1-4) 

36. That Panini considered such formations as one word is shown by the word 
tasya (in 8. 1. 2) which is explained in the Kmka as tasya dvlruktasya yat 
parmh sabdarUpam {tad dmreditasmjHam bhavati). Also see Kdiika on PA 
8. L 9 {ekam bahavrihivat)* 

37. Pariini has laid down that as a general rule all the syllables of pdda (and 
a finite verb is a pada cf. suptimnta^ padmn, FA, 1. 4. 14) shall be enclitic 
except one. Cf« anudattam padam ekavarjam (PA 6. 1. 158) 

38. Oldenberg also has remarked: ich meine, dass die Verba aj and yam gut 
in zusammenhang passen. Agni wird wie ein Ross angetrieben und gelenkt. 
Ebenso Grassmann: shnlich Sayaua* (loCf cit.) 
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be understood as forming one compound word, a compound finite verb 
out of two finite verbs, namely ajuh and yamuh.^^ There are in the 
Rgveda many illustrations of repetition of form as well as sense.^o 
Hence it is but natural that P’s rule should be explained as requiring 
both these by the word sarvasya dve therein.*^ In the Veda, ajuryamuh 
appears to be the solitary example of repetition by artha (sense) 
only. This is why it has been neglected. But we may not be far 
from right if we say that even such cases could be justified by the 
rule of Panini noted above. 

Here we may refer to a parallel from the field of poetics. For the 
figure nnanvajff, the condition is that the upameya and the upamana 
must be the same. Ordinarily this means that they must be identical 
not only in sense but also in word. Thus rafivam tv a rajtvam is a 
proper illustration of this figure. But, it is further admitted, occasion- 
ally identity in sense alone may also do, so that mjivam iva pathojam 
may also be admitted as an illustration of ananvaya. Identity in word 
as well as sense is the ideal condition, but identity in sense (but 
difference in words) may also be considered enough to constitute the 
figure.^® And what is true in the case of the figure, may also be 
accepted as such in the case of the rules of P that we are considering 
here. 

If this analogy is accepted, there is no reason why yamuh i^ 
ajwryamwA,) should not be admitted as amredita ; and if it is so 

admitted, there is no difficulty about the accentuation of ajuryamuh, 
which then can be understood to comprise two finite verbs, the latter 
being amredita. Thus we can translate 5.6. lOab with Grassmann as: 
So trieben lenkten Agni sie durch Lied und Offer fort und fort (a 

translation which would be acceptable even to that greatest of Rgvedic 
exeg&tist, Oldenberg)J^ 

39. See note 25 above for Oldenberg's parallel suggestion, which ultimately 

,1 should mean what we have said here on the basis of P’s rules. 

40. For these see Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 155. 

41. This is how sarvasyt dve has been explained in the Kdslka, sarvasya sthane 
dve bhavatalijke dve bhavataklye Sabdata!^ cUrthataica iibhayathuniaratamejekasyz. 
pacatisabdasya dvau pacatiSabdau bhavataii. 

42. Via'vanatha in his Sahityadarpaa}a has remarked that for ananvaya it i.s, of course 

better if the and the upameya a.te identically worded. Hut at the same 

time he admits that it is not absolutely necessary that it should be so. For, it 

can be distinguished from ISfaimprasa on that account only. cf. rdjtvam iva 

pSthojam Hi cSsya latsnuprasad vivikto viaayaiflkiihtvatra ucitalvad ekaiabdapra- 
yoga eva ircySnjtad uktam- 

ananvaya ca sabdaikyam aucitysd anuxangikamj 
asmiriistu latanuprSse sSk^Sdeva prayojakam t 

(SD, Kane's edition 1 923 P. 21 f> 

(The Karlka ananvaye ca etc. is found in the Alunkarasarvasva of Ruyyaka, 
a 12th century Kashmirian author, whom Vi^vanatha follows in the Alaihkara 
section. S. S. Janaki). 

43. Oldenberg translates : Thus they have driven, they have led, Agni in the due way 
by prayers and sacrifices. (SBE XLVI, Part If, p. 380). 
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pAi^ini and paninIyas on dialectal variation 

IN SANSKRIT 

Madhav deshpande 

University of Pennsylvania 

1 . INTRODUCTION 

1. Inhh AstMhyayi, Panini treats two phases of Sanskrit language^, 
i. e» bhasa .^colloquial speech (in the days of Panini)’ md chandas '^speech. ■ 
of the Vedic texts/ His general- rules are applicable to both of 
these .stages of Sanskrit- Those rules which apply only to the speech 
of the Vedic texts' are specified by- the use of the words chandasi^ , 
mantre,. rci^ yajusi etc/ The colloquial speech termed as bhasa was a 
Hving spoken language of his days. Other Apabhramsa and Prakrit 

speeches were 'not as prominent as they were in later ".'centuries/' ■! 

This colloquial speech described by Panini had living pitch distinctions 
and variations in different domains.® While describing this colloquial 

1. For instance ; vibhasa ckandasi, P.1.2.36, mantre ghasa — ... P. 2. 4. 80®^ 
devasumnayor yajusi kathake P.7.4.38; §e P.6.3.55. For a detailed 
exposition of the significance of these references, see: Thierae (1935). 

2. ‘‘Paijini uses the term Ma sc for Sanskrit language. From this it is dearly 
inferred that in his days only Sanskrit used to be spoken; there did not 
exist other speeches, or their usage was very restricted.” (paninih sam- 
skftabhasam bkasapadena vyavaharati iena% tasya kale samskrtabhasaiva bhaS'^ 
yamanaslt^ bhasantarapravfttiji na babhuva^ svalpiyasi va babhuva iti sphutam 
anumiyatej) Chaturvedi (19547, p. 27- Ghaturvedi’s first alternative cannot 
be accepted, and the second alternative can be accepted with certain 
qualifications. However, it is clear that, in his view, Sanskrit was a living 
reality for Pa^^ini and its scope was much wider, than what it was later 
on. Misra offers good reasons to support that Sanskrit was a living reality 
for Pariui. Sees Misra U966). p. 13. 

3. A number of accentuation rules clearly apply to colloquial speech. For 
instance: vibhasa bhasayam P. 6.1.181 says that in the colloquial speech 
a vowel before the case ending in forms like pancabhih etc. is optionally 
high»pitched. By the rule udak ca vipaiah P. 4. 2. 74, the forms such as 
dattah and gauptah, if they are names of the wells, are adyudatta on the 
northern bank of the river Vipaf, while on its southern bank, they are 
antodatta. For a number of rules on compound-accentuation, Vedic examples 
are not available. See: Joshi (1969), p. 11, Fn. 30. For a detailed dis- 
cussion on the significance of the term bhasayam in Favini’s rules, see : 

Renou (19417, p. 248 ff. We may not agree with Renou’s comment; ‘*The 
word bhasa is not necessarily the ** spoken language in the sense in which 
we understand it. It is perhaps ... the spoken portion of the religious 
language, opposed to the sung or psalmed portion represented by the 
chandas. One must not forget that the grammar of Panini is adapted 
to the needs of the exegetic prose and ritual much more than to those 

' of a ** common’* language/* ''-p* Fn. 1. 
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speech, Panini not only describes the speech as hs observed in his 
own scholastic or regional domain, but he also refers to a number 
of dialectal variations. Renou* pointed out that these variations 
noted by Paijini are very scanty and insufficient to draw any clear 
isoglosses. Emeneau echoes Renou when he remarks : He (Panini) 

mentions geographical variants, but not so that we can do much in 
the way of identifying dialects. All that we are told is that there 
were other dialects in North India, besides the one he described.”® 
Emeneau here refers only to the geographical variants bat leaves 
out other kinds of dialectal variants which Panini noted by referring 
to the names of some of his contemporaries or predecessors. 

2. Though we agree with Renou and Emeneau that the dialectal 
specifications in Paijini are insufficient for a detailed study of the 
dialects and we also agree with Misra that Panini’s grammar is 
“neither intended to be a comparative grammar, nor a dialect 
survey (p. 12)”, yet the available dialectal specifications are certainly 
important and have bearing on the historical development of Sanskrit 
through centuries. They reveal important aspects of the dialectal 
distribution. The treatment of these Paninian rules with dialectal 
references in the works of Katyayana and Patafijali shows post- 
Paninian developments in the linguistic situation. This paper does 
not aim at giving the details of dialectal variation, but rather at 
deriving some theoretical conclusions concerning the patterns of 
dialectal distribution and the importance of dialectal reference in a 
synchronic description of Sanskrit. 

3. V. S. Agrawala, in his magnificent work Tndla as Known to 
Panini, gives details about the linguistic geography in the days of 
Panini.® Udicya ‘Northern’ and Praeja ‘ Eastern ’ are the two broad 
divisions mentioned by Panini. KdsikS. of the river Saravati 
which divided the Northern region from the Eastern region Panini 
uses the terms pracam ‘ according to the Easterners’ and udicam 

4. Louis Renou quoted by Emeneau (1966), p. 123. 

5. Emeneau (1966), p. 123. 

6. Agrawala (1953), p. 33 IT. 

7. pra^udmeau vibhajate hamsa}} kslrodake yatha / vidu^Sm .iabd.isiddhymham sa 
nalj. patu iaravati l 

“ May that (river) S'aravati protect us, which divides the Eastern region 
and the Northern region for helping the scholars to derive (proper) words, 
as a swan separates milk from water.” KSi. ad P. 1. 1. 75. Voi. I, p. 260. 
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‘according to the Northerners’ as dialectal specifications.® Both the 
home of standard usage in Panini’s times. Panini also refers ot 
the Eastern division and the Northern division were taken to be the 
peculiar dialectal usages in the provinces of Gandhara,® Bharata,i“' 
SuviraJ' Salva/^ Vahika,^® U§inara,i* Kuru.i® Madra,i® Trigarta.^^ 
etc. However insufficient to draw clear isoglosses, these references 
are significant in that they show the importance of dialectal refere- 
nces for Panini in his synchronic description of Sanskrit. Panini also 
mentions names of some of the teachers who either described certain 
forms or used them in their speech. He names Sakatayana,^® Sakalya,i* 

8. The term pracam occurs in the following rules: 1) en pracam deie P* 1. 

1. 75, 2) kusirajoh pmcam dyan ..P. 3. 1. 90,1 3) pracam spha taddhita]} ^, 4, 
1. 17, A) pracam avrddhst phin bahulam P.4.1. 160, 5) strisu ■ sauv%rasalva*-- 
praksu F. 4. 2. 76, 6^ vyddhat pracam P. 4. 2. 120, 7) ropadhetok pracam 

P. 4. 2. 123, 8) ekacca pracam P.5.3.94, 9) pracam katadeli P, 4. 2. 139^ 

10) khary ah pracam P.5.4.101, 11) pracam kridayam P.6.2.74, 12) pure 

pracam P.6.2.99, 13) gurordnrto ^nantyasyapyekaikasya pracam F. S- 2. ^6^ 
14) pracam nagasdnte P. 7. 3. 24, 15) pracam grdmanagara^dm P. 7. 3* 14. 
The term prdcy a occurs twice : 1) bahvaca iHah pracyabharatesu f, 2. 4^ 66^ 
2)nadvyacah prdcyabharatesu P.4.2.113. Burnell holds that pracam refers 
to the views of the Tndra School of Grammar. (Qt. in Agnihotri (1963) 
p. 10). Kaiyata and M6/i. and P.1.1.74 (Mbh. Vol. I. Sec. I. p. 396) says 

. that Ku^ii, a pre-Patanjali commentator on Pairiim, considered pracam as a 
reference to certain teachers and not to the dialect of the Easterners. He 
further says that Patanjali followed Kuril’s view. Recently published Dipikd 
of Bhart|-hari says that prdcdm is a refernce to the Eastern region, and 
this is supported by en pracam de§e F. 1. 1. 74. (tatra yad dedaiilanam 
tat tadvisayam hyate * en pracam de§e ^ ityevamprakaram, Makabkdsya- 
Dipika. 259). Also see : Phandarkar (1933), Vot I, p. 133. Panini 
mentions in the following rules : 1) dragudtcam F, 4. 1. 130^ 

2) udicam in P. 4. 1- 153. 3) ud%cam vrddhadagotrat P. 4. 1* 157, 4) amahannavam 
nagare ^nudiedm P. 6. 2 89, 5) udicamatah sthdne yakapUrvdydh P- 7. 3. 46. 

The term udicya occurs in udicyagrdmdt ca bahvaco ^ntodattdt P. 4. 2. 109. 

9. salveyagandhdribhydm ca P. 4. 1. 167. 

10. na dvyacah prdcyabharatesu P. 4. 2. 113. and bahvaca iHah prdcyabharatesu 
P.2.4. 66!' 

11. vrddhat thak sauvirem bahulam P. 4. 1. 148, and stri,su sauvirasdlvaprdksu 
P. 4. 2. 76. 

12. strisu sauvirasdlvaprdksu P. 4. 2. 76, and apaddtau sdlvdt P. 4. 2. 135 

13. dyudhajlvisa'nghdnnyudvdhlkesvabrdhmanardjanyat P. 5. 3. 114, and vdhlkagrd’^ 
mebhyas ca P. 4. 2. 117. 

14. samjnciydm kantho dinar esu P. 2. 4. 20, and vibhWsodlnaresu P.4.2.118. 

15. I) kurunadibhyo nya^ P.4.1.172, 2) vibhdsd kuruvugandharabhydm P.4.2. 

130. 3) rsyandhakavrsnikurubhyai ca F. 4. 1.114, 4) striyam avantikunti- 

kurubhya§ ca P, 4. 1. 174. 

16. 1) dido ^madranam P.7. 3-13,2) madrebhyo^H F. 4. 2. 108, 3) madravrjyoh 

kan P.4.2.131, and 4) ksemapriyamadre ’n ca P.3.2.44. 

17. bkargdt ■traigarte P,4-1p 111. 

IS. 1) lahafi idkamyanasyaiva P. 3. 4. Ill, 2) triprabhrtisu idkatdyanasya F* 
8. 4. 50> and 3) vyor iaghuprayatnataral^ idkatdyanasya F. 8. 3. 18. 

19. 1 ) sambuMhau mkalyasyetdvandrse 2) iko ^savarne iakalyasya 

hrasvad ca F.6.l.l21f 3) sarvatra iakalyasya F. 8. 4. 51. and 4) iopa^ 
iakalyasya P. 8. 3. 19* 
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Apisali,-® Gargya^i Galava,22 Kasyapa,^® Bharadvaja,^^ Senaka,®® 
Sphotayatia,-® and Cakravarmana,®^ Sometimes Panini refers to certain 
teachers just by the terms such as acaryaij.am ‘ according to the 
Acaryas s’arvesam ‘according to all.’®® Giridharasarma Chaturvedi, 
Yudhishthir Mimamsaka and Robet Birwe have discussed the nature 
of the works of these teachers and other matters concerning them.®® 

2. SOME MISUNDERSTANDINGS 

1. Some recently published studies on Panini have misunderstood 
the significance of these references to other teachers (acaryanirdesa) 
in Pagini’ ; Astadhyayi. In a recently published article, B, K. Shivaramaiah 
says: “There must have been in vogue during his (Panini’s) time 
popular dialects with wrong word-forms from the viewpoint of 
Panini.”®'- The author does not make clear what he means by 
“ popular dialects with wrong word-forms from the viewpoint of 
Panini.” This can be taken as a reference to the Prakrits or 
Apabhraifa^a speeches which must have existed in Panini’s days in 
some form, but there is no proof in Papini’s Astadhyayi to hold 
that Panini considered Prakrit-forms as “ wrong word-forms.” If 
Shivaramaiah means to refer to the dialectal forms mentioned by 
Panini, even then he is not justified in saying that those dialectal 
forms were “wrong word-forms from the viewpoint of Panini.” 
The first alternative may draw support from the discussions in 
Patafijali about Apabhraih^a-forms which he treats as apaiabdas 
‘wrong word -forms,’ but the second alternative has absolutely no 
basis. But this line of thought is carried further by V. N. Misra. 
He speaks of one of the purposes of Paninian grammar as; “to 
give some of the views of his predecessors which he does 
not discard totally out of a feeling of deference towards them.*® 


20. va supyapUalefy P.6.1.92. 

21. 1> olo giirgyasya. P.8.3 20, 2J ad gargyagSlavayoh P. 7. 3. 99, and 3) «ocfa/- 
tasvaritodayam agsrgyagalayakS^yapdnam P. 8. 4. 67 . 

22 1) iko hrasvo 'nyo gdlavasya P. 6. 3 61, 2} trtiyadim bhasitapum^kam ptimvad 

galavjsya P 7. 1 74 3J gargyagSlavayoh P. 7 3. 99, and 4) nodattom 
svaritodtyam agargyagalavakaSyapanam P. 8. 4. 67. 

23. P. 8. 4 67. See : fn. 22 above. 

24. fto bharadvajasya P 7. 2 63. 

25. girescn senakasya P. 5. 4 112. 

26. avail spkofayanasya P. 6, I. 123. 

27. % .3 cSkravarma‘^sya P. 6. 1. 1 10, 

28 sdacaryanam P. 7. 3 49, and dirghitd scaryai^am P. 8. 4. 52. 

29. adafy saraemm P, 7. 3. 100. and kali sarve^sm P. 8. 3.22. 

30. Chaturvedi (1954), p.2-8, Mimamsak (1963), pt. I, p. 63 ff., Birwe (l966) 
p- 7-13. 

31. Shivaramaiah (1969). p. 7- • 

32. Misra (1966), p. 18. 
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This is a misconceptioa about the rules of Panini. Paninian tradi- 
tion starting from Katyayana considers the references to these Acaryas’ 
honorifi.es, to be in consonance with the doctrine of the eternality 
of language. The language was considered to be eternal and these 
teachers were just smartarah ‘rememberers or recorders.’ However* 
nowhere there is any suggestion that these forms were wrong word- 
forms or the views of these Acaryas were wrong views worthy of 
being discarded. For Panini, these forms are, in no sense, a matter 
of controversy. V. S. Agrawala is certainly right in pointing out that 
Panini is “generally reluctant to express his opinion on controversial 
matters which engaged the attention of previous grammarians and 
etymologists.”®® The mention of the Acaryas as specifications of 
certain forms are not expressions of controversies. They express the 
observed differences of linguistic facts in different regional or scholastic 
domains. 

2. This point needs further Clarification. Some expressions used 
by the later Papialyas are perhaps the cause of this misconception 
which is seen in Misra’s statement. The traditional commentators 
often explain these references in Panini to other Acaryas by the 
phrase aedryasya matena ‘ in the opinion of the Acarya,”®* and it is 
perhaps the word mate- ‘ opinion ’ that creates a confusion. In my 
view, it is a wrong description of Panini ’s references to different 
Acaryas. In the context of linguistic analysis and description, a 
difference of opinion should be clearly distinguished from a difference 
in the facts observed. If a certain linguistic unit L is analysed by 
one teacher in a manner X, and if the same linguistic unit L is 
described and analysed by another teacher in a manner Y, such that 
X and Y are different, then this is a case of difference of opinion. 
For example, Panini and ApiSali have different opinions concerning 
the constitution of the forms asti, santi etc. For Panini, the root is 
Va5. The root ^as is fully preserved in the form asti fas + ti)t 
while a of the root is deleted in the form santi fs -+• anti) by 
p. 6. 4. Ill (snasor allopah). For Apisali, the root is simply Us. It 
is preserved in the form santi (s+anti), while it is augmented with 
a in the form asti ((a + sj +• t/j.®® Similarly, some grammarians 

33. Agrawala (1953), p. 348. 

34. For instance : I) ada^ sarve^am P. 7. 3. 100., sarvexBm matena, SK, p. 207, 

2) halt sarvesam P, 8. 3. 22, sarvesam matena, SK, p. 13, and 3) rto 
bharadvajasya P. 7. 2. 63, bharadvBjasya matena, SK, p. 183. Similarly, 
1) lanab iakatayanasyaiva P.3.4.111. Sakafayamsyacaryasya matena, KSS. 
Vol. III. p. 236, 2) girei ca senakasya P. 5.4.112. senakasyacaryasyu 

matena, Kai. Vol. IV. p. 405,, 3) va supyapiSaleJi P. 6. 1 . 92, apUaleracar- 
yasya matena, K&i. Vol. IV. p. 560. 

35. astim sakaramatram atifthate (SpjSalify), Kai. on P. 1. 3- 22, Vol. I. p. 426* 

stab santityadau sakSramatrasya darSanad • sa bhuvi' ityeva dhatub pS{hyabl 
asHtyadau—a^agamo vldheya ttySpiSala mahyante, Padamanjari (Vol. I. P. 426). 
Also see JVySsfi^ Vd. II. p. 42& , 
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like Panmi give the nomiriative ' singular affix a^.su, while' some other 
■grammariaiis give j/' as the .However, there is no difference 

in the. forms to be' derived. As it can be easily seen from these, 
examples, .in cases of difference of opinion, the,re is no difference in 
■:;the linguistic,' facts. The difference is simply caused by the way of 
analysis which is considered by the .Paninian thinkers as a grammatical 
fiction.' 'All divisions and parts of speech belong' to the realm of 
grammatical fiction (kalpand). What constitutes the linguistic reality 
is the undivided and unanalysed linguistic usage, 

The difference in the facts observed is, however, different. One 
: gra'mmarian observes a linguistic fact Li and records, it, while the 
other grammarian observes another linguistic fact This difference 
■in description is caused not by the difference -of opinion on the 
manner of analysis, but by the difference between the linguistic 
facts L'l and ig. All the references to different provinces and different 
Acaryas are to be understood in the light of the difference of 
linguistic facts. Unlike the works on Nyaya, Mimamsa etc. or even 
the works of Katyayana and Patanjali, Panini’s Astddhydyi is not 
a work of polemic, but is a plain synchronic description. He does 
not refer to any teacher just because he differs from him in the 
way of analysis, but refers only to take notice of the actual differe- 
nces in usage prevailing in various domains.^'^a From the recorded 

36. ata eva hi kecit su-^pratyay am vidadhati^ apare sim^ Sabdakaustubha,p, 5. 
Bhattoji gives some more cases. For Papini the affix in paihita- is ita, for 
Patanjali it is /a. For Pacini the affix in tavat Is vamp, while for Katya- 
yana it is ^dvatu, (tatka sutraritya pathitam ityatra ita-pratyayafy, bhasyariiyd 
ta-pratyayah fsutraritya tdvan iti vatup, * ddvatdvarthavai^esy&t ’ itl"vdtitikQkta>^ 
rUyu ddvatuhl, Sabdakaustubha, p. 5. 

37. prakrtyadivibhagakalpanayd, Kd§. Vol. 1 . p. 16, kalpatmmdtram prakftyddivi*^ 
bhdgab, paramdrthavastu pratyastamUa-prakrtyadivibhagab samuddya eva : Tlie 

. ,di vision of affixes and stems etc. Is. just a fiction ; what is ultimately real 

is only the total expression where all the divisions of stem, affix etc, have 

disappeared.’ See Nydsa, Vol. L p. 17. This thought it carried over iipto 
Nage^a in the form of indivisibility of sphma, 

37a. I was unaware that Thieme had already established that the mention of 
Acaryas in Pacini arc not meant to be indications of options. I am 

thankful to Dr. George for giving me' this reference Thieme says : ** His 

(Paninfsi intention must have been to draw ■ • attention to forms used or 
taught in the works of various well-known scholars, whose practice or 
theory he could not help taking into consideration, lest he should be 
charged with being incomplete, or implying that men like S^akalya were 
wrong. What under the hands of the traditional interpretation has become 
a rather circumstantial device for intimating what could have been expressed 
easier and clearer by the words m or vibhdqs^ thus recieves a concrete 
sense/* Thieme (I93e), p. 337; also p- 335. K- Chattopadhyaya in Ms 
footnote to ’ the above statement of Thieme says: v^oald, however, 

explain PSipiinj’s manner of citing names In another way, He was writing 
a complete grammar of the and the bhi§at only. What form oi 
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•traditions of these Acaryas, Panini must have culled out the . usages 
which differed from the ' dialect which he considered as the, basis of ' 
Ms description, mostly a dialect native to him and used in everyday 
life by a . class of people in his part of the North Western Tndia.*® ' 

4. Another element which underlies Misra’s ■ misco,iiceptiGii , that 
Panini does not discard totally the views of -Ms predecessors, out 
of a feeling of deference towards them, can also be ' traced to^ 
post-Panin ian explanations of Panini’s references to' different Acaryas 
and provinces. Though the tradition does not think of the views 
of these teachers as wrong views worthy of being really discarded^ , 
the references to Acaryas etc. are all taken ' to be indications of 
out-right options, and then the tradition says that instead of using 
the words vibhasa or va to show the option directly, Panini used 
the names of these teachers . to show respect ' towards them.^^ For 


forms he took to be correct or normal, he gave himself. For differing 
or specific forms guaranteed by other authorities, he cited their names» 
without implying whether they might or might not be followed. This he 
did to complete his picture. We need not believe that in these sutras 
citing authorities Patjini wanted us to take the rules as. vaikalpika. > ... 
Fapini’s intention was simply to record ‘ other opinions Thieme (1937), 
p. 337, Fn. 10. Thieme and K. Chattopadhyay, both, must be applauded 
for putting a step forward in the right historical direction. However, 
neither the dialectal significance, nor the clear distinction between ‘‘opinion** 
and “ observation ” has been brought out. Thieme and K. C, use term 
“opinion” all the time. Also, Thieme regards eternality of words to he 
the only reason behind the interpretations of Kstyayana and Patanjali 
(See: Fn. 53), while the historic aspect of the situation remains in the 
dark. Thieme does say ; “ They (Katyayana and Patafljali) start from the , 
assumption that the ideas of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are unchangeable ; 
what was so centuries ago must be so to day. They assume, further that 
the words of the law-giver must be logically and technically correct.” (1955), 
p. 23. Thus, he is aware of the change in the formal attitude; but he 
does not investigate the “why” of it. For these reasons, I believe that 
the purpose of the present paper still remains undefeated. 

38. Bloomfield says that the basis of Pa 5 iiman grammar was a dialect native 
to Panini and spoken by the Brahmins in their everyday life. (Misra, 1966, 
p. 12). For Whitney and D. G. Sircar, Panini wrote grammar of language 
which was not a colloquial spoken tongue. (Misra (1966), p. 13. and 
Sircar (1939), p. 40). We cannot accept Whitney and Sircar, and even 
Hlooi. field to the extent that Sanskrit is not necessarily restricted to 
Brahmins in Pariini’s days. For ■ instance : Panini’s mlo pratyabhi-vMe, mdre 
F. 8.2.83, and the two Varttikas of Katyayana, i.e. amdrastryasuyakesu and 
bho rajanyavi§afn vd on P* 8. 2* 83, would allow us to believe that the 
scope of Sanskrit usage was extended to the K§atriyas and Vai^yas also. 

39. y&syci punair uitydh sabdldh^ guldvagfCkhcifipM t^syu pujdrtkdifif deiQgf’ahQnujn 

m kiriyartham, Mbh, Voh I. Sec. L'.p. 233. Also sec; 1) supydpiMH 

P.6. 1*92, Spiiaiigrahanam pujdriham^ SK* p. 6, 2) oto gdrgyasyu F. 8.3,20, 
gdrgyagrahanam pujdrtiiam, SK, P- 13, 3) gires'ca senakasya P. 5.4.112,' 
SQmkagrahanam pujdrtham, 5K, p. 64. 
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Pacini himself, however, these references were neither indications of 
the usages being wrong nor just a way of showing respect, but were 
meant to show the dialectal character of the usages and their 
restricted domain of occurrence. Sometimes a particular feature is 
shared by two or three dialectal domains and in such cases Panini 
mentions two or three teachers or provinces. This shows that only 
those dialectal domains shared those features, while the others did 
not.*® Sometimes a feature is shared by colloquial speech in general 
to the exclusion of one or more dialects. W e have such cases of 
dialectal exclusions in Panini.*’- It is however not always clear as 
to what was the nature of these particular dialects with which the 
names of these Acaryas are associated. They might have been 
restricted to ritual, scholastic or family groups. Geographical isoglosses 
are far more clear than the isoglosses represented by the references 
to different Acaryas. Though some of them are known to have been 
grammarians, very little of their works have been handed down to 

us. We do not know whether they belonged to the same or 

different regions, and also very little is known about their dates. 
All that we are told is that the speakers of Sanskrit belonging to 
the domains represented by the names of the Acaryas had this type of 
linguistic usage or that they preferred to speak in this particular 

way. However, it helps us to realize that there existed numerous 

sub-spheres within the general sphere of Sanskrit usage in Panini’s 
days. Panini’s references to the dialectal domains are by no means 
exhaustive. He had nearly sixtyfour predecessors,*® but he does not 
refer to all of them. Similarly he does not refer to all the differences 
of usage noted by a particular Acarya. For instance, he refers to 


40. For instance : 1) gargyagslavayoT} P. 7. 3. 99, 2) pariskandal} prucya- 

bharatesu P. 8. 3. 75, 3) nodattasvaritodayam agargyakas’yapagalavanSm P. 8. 
4. 67, 3J bakvaca iHah pracyabharatesu P. 2. 4. 66, 5) na dvyacal} pracya- 

bharatdfi P.4.2.113, 6) strisu sauvirasalvaprSkfii P.4.2.76. 

41. For instance : diio ‘ madrSpam P. 7. 3, 13. Compare the structure with 

pragekadaiabhyo' chandasi P.5.3.49, 

42. nahi pSninisutrexu yesSm namollekhab te sarve 'pi vyskarananirmatetraiy 

ityabhyupagamo nySyyafy [ ‘ ta emm bkasante,' ' prayogavUexe tCfSm evamvidks 
abhirucib ' ityevam bodhamnapi tesam namollekhasyopapannatvat / Chaturvedi 
(1954), p. 2. It is also difficult to say whether the difference in usage is due 
to regional difference, or due to the time-gap between the teachers. For 
instance, by turustu^amyamait sarvadhStuke P. 7. 3. 95. we get both the 
forms stutaif and stmua}}. usable in colloquial speech and elsewhere. 

Api^ali forms his rule as turustus’amyamab sSrvadhatukSsu o chandasi fSee : 
Mimamsaka C1963), Pt. I. p. 46), so that for him stuHtab can occur only 
in the Vedic speech and not in the colloquial speech. Either we have to 
say that the forms such as stuviiab disappeared in Ipi^ali’s days from 
usage and were reintroduced in the usage in PSijini’s days, or that these 
forms wore preserved in Pipifii’s dialect, while they had long disappeared 
from XpiSali’s dialect. 

43. Shivaramaiah (1969), p. 7. 
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Gilava In four fules, hut Purn^ottamadeva, the author of BhmUvrMi, 
quotes certain other differences of ..usage noted by Galava.^^ * Some 
of the additions suggested ' by Katyayana can also be explained by 
saying that Panini perhaps "dii' "not -come across these forms- in the 
domains familiar to him and" hence .did not take notice of them>® 
Thus there could have existed a' number of dialects or dialectal forms 
which have left no trace behind and- may remain undiscovered for 
ever. 

3. DIALECTAL AND NON-DIALECTAL VARIATION IN PlNMI 

I. To investigate further the descriptive significance of the dialectal 
specifications, it is necessary to' study the ' concept oi vibhdsa "option’ 
in Paniiii’s Astdclhydyt.. In' the rule ¥. 1. h AA' (nayetivibMsd), panini 
defines vibhasd as ‘an option preceded by a ■ negation/ - It is not 
'necessary to discuss "this . -pecniiar formation of the definition of 
" vibhdsa. However, every vlhMsti ultimately results in pairs of optional 
forms, with the exceptioia of only one kind of vibhasd. In vyavasihita- 
vibhasd, we do not get pairs of optional forms, but out of the two 
optional operations, one applies to a- sub-class- of examples . which' is'- 
distinct from the sub-class where the other operation applies. In- all 
other kinds of we get -pairs of optional -forms:^^ - The nature ^ 

44. ikam yanbhir vyavadhanam vyadigalavayoTi Qt. from Bhasdvrtii by Mimamsaka 

(1963). Ft, L p. 26. For Patiini, the sandhi of dadhi atra and madhu 
CLtta can only be dadhyatra and madhvatra. For Vyadi and Galava, the forms 
used to be dadhiyatra and madhuvatrsi. Bliattoji informs us that Cakravar- 
ma^a’s grammar had accepted dvaya-sLS a sarvandman, (cdkravarma^avys>- 
karane dvayapadasyapi sarvandmatdbhyupagamat, ^abdakaustubha Qt. by 
Mimamsaka (1953), Pt. L p. 34.U Pa^iini derives vaiyakarana-from vydkarana. 
Normally in such taddhita formations, we expect to have vrddhi of the first 
vowel, but then we would end up with vydkarana and not vaiydkara>^a- , 
Therefore Papini had to introduce a special rule to insert ai before y in 
vydkarana. Perhaps, following Vya^i and Gslava, we may be able to 
reconstruct a pre-Papinian dialectal form "^viydkarana (vi d karana), 
and then vaiydkaran be a normal taddhita derivation from ^viydka- 
rana-, by i being substituted by its vrddhi grade, i.e. aL However, the way 
Papini handles the form vaiydkarana - that the phonetic tendency 

that existed in the dialect of Vyadi and Galava was absent in his dialect. 
Still the question remains that if Papini was aware of Gaiava’s teachings, 
then why he didn’t mention him. There is no answer. 

45. See: Joshi (1969), Intr. p. 8-9, Fn. 25. 

46. There are three major kinds of vibhd^ds, 1) prdptavibhdsa \ « If a rule Rn 
prescribes optional application of an operation On to a set of elements E, 
such that a previous rule i?m» (m n), already prescribes a universal 
application of the operation On to a set of elements E" which includes E, 
then the rule Rn is a prdptavibhd^a • 2) If a rule Rn prescribes optional 
application of an operation On to a set of elements E such that ^ no pre- 
vious' rule has prescribed operation- Op to the set of elements £» then 

'' Is aprdptavMqU. 3) If a -fule'' J^a prescribes optional application of $n 

'' operation On to. a set of elements -'E such that E has two subsets,- be. 
■—■'-El and E% ; there is a rule. such: that Jt- prescribes universal application 
of the operation; On to the subset Ez-* .Then, with res:ect to the subset 
El , Rn is prdptdvihhdsd, 'While with respect to the subset Ez „it is 

aprdptavibkdqa, and with reference to the set J?, it is called 
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of these optional forms can be described in general terms of optional 
allomorpbic variation, where the stem-morpheme and the sufflx-mor» 
pheme remain the same with their semantic and syntactic significance 
nnchanged by the allomorphic variation- The forms Fy and fs are 
optional forms if both have the same semantico-syntactical, significance 
and are such that the allomorphs of the constituent morphemes 
alternate according to the vibhasa rules. Both, Fy and Fz are 
transformations of the same basic string and both are valid in the standard 
usage in the days of Panini. Such vibhasas are out right options in 
the sense that Fy and F^ alternate unconditionally in all the con- 
structions ; they do not result in any semantico-syntactic difference 
as well as in the difference of dialect. 

3-2, This is the synchronic aspect of the presentation of these 
forms in Paniai’s Astadhyayi. He does not explain the diachronic 
aspect of these forms, not does his grammar aim at the diachronic 
study of Sanskrit language. He takes care of the Vedic speech just 
by treating it as a sub-domain of Sanskrit usage and explains it in 
synchronic terms. It is however possible to investigate diachronically 
how the optional forms Fy and Fy came to be regarded as valid 
alternants in the Paninian colloquial speech. For instance, by 
P. 7. 1. Si (naluttamo va), we get pairs of optional forms (in the first 
personal singular, past perfect, active) such as cakhadajcakhada 
(*ikhad), jagadaljagada (dgad) etc. We know that the first singular 
never takes vrddhi in the and AV, while in Upanisads and sUtra 
literature we get forms with vrddhi such as cakdra and jigdya in the 
first person.^®® Similarly, by P.7.1.97 (vibhasa trUyddisvaci), we 
get pairs of optional forms such as krostrd krostund, krostre krostave 
etc. We can say that the original word is Arros/^'-derived from 
krosati, while krostu- represents Prakritic tendencies and is later 
assimilated back in Sanskrit.^®** Thus one may be able to find a 
diachronic explanation for a large number of optional forms. Pipini 
is not concerned with the history of the forms, but for him the 
criterion for considering forms to be optional is the unconditional 
interchangeability in the synchronic state of the normal usage which 
he takes as the basis of his description. To be optional, the forms 
mu-t not have dialectal limitations. If a certain form is restricted 
to a particular dialectal domain, then the interchangeability of that 
form is conditioned by this dialectal domain. We may safely say 
that the optional forms generated by the vibhasa rules have no 
dialectal limitations. 

3-3. In Papini’s A^tadhydyf, there Is no justification to hold the 
view that all the forms labelled with the name of a province or a 

.46a. Macdonell (1916), p. 149, and WWtney (1889;, p. 283. 

46b- Mayrfaofer (1956), p. 281. 
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teacher are optional forms. They are to be regarded as dialectal 
usages restricted to certain domains. P. 4. I. 17 (pracam spha taddhite) 
prescribes the affix spha to the family - names ending in the affix 
for the dialect of the Easterners (prdcdm). By normal Paijinian 

morphophonemics, we get the form gdrgl ‘feminine offspring of 
Garga,’ while by P. 4 1. 17, we get the form gar gy ay ani in 
same sense for the dialect of the Easterners. Both the forms; gargi 
and gargydyaiii txA^W &\\ other conditions of optional forms but 
they are not treated as optional forms by Panini, since gxrgyayarpi 
is not unconditionally interchangeable for gdrgl. Its interchangeability 
is conditioned by the dialectal domain specified as the Eastern 

region, ^apini’s rule P.3.4, iil (lanah sakaiayanasyaiva) has the 
particle' eva ‘ only,’ which expressly limits the imperfect past tense 
forms such as ayuh to the dialectal domain of Sakatayana. while 
the forms such as aym are the norma! forms. This restrictive 

particle does not occur in other rules such as P. 4. 1. 17 quoted above. 

However, we can have the meaning of eva even in its absence, and 
Patanjali offers several such examples.*^ Thus all the forms generated 
by rules with a reference to a province or a teacher are strictly 
confined to those particular domains. 

3-4. Panini nowhere made explicit his own concept of the domain 
of the normal usage or that of the dialectal usage. We have no 
clear statement on whether these domains were such that one could 
include the other, or both .of them were totally exclusive of each 
other. If Di be the domain of the norm and be the domain 
of a given dialect, then is Di inclusive of Dz. or is it exclusive of 
Dz ? Let Fi be the normal form occurring in the domain £>i and 
Fa be the dialectal form occurring in the domain A. In such a 
case, we are sure that Fa does not occur outside the lindts of Dz. 
But if Di is inclusive of Da, then Fi will occur in Di also. If it 
is not inclusive of D-z, then Fi will not occur in Dz. In the first 
alternative, Di has only one form, F^, while D-z has both the forms 
Fi and Fa. In the other alternative, Di has only F^, and Da has 
only Fa. Taking P. 4. 1 . 17 as the example, we can demonstrate 
the difference between these two alternatives. In the first alternative, 
the non-Easterners can use only gargi, while the Easterners would 
be able to use gSrgi as well as gargyayam. On the other hand, in 
the second alternative, the non-Easterners can use gargi alone, while 
the Easterners can use gargyayaifi alone. It is to be decided as to 
which alternative represents the dialectal distribution in Panini. 


47. For instance ; 1) athava scmtyekapadhanyayodhananiltadyatha abbhak^o 

vayubhak^a itifapa eva bhaki»0i, VByum eva bhak^ayatiti gamyatelMbh. 
Vcd. I. Sec, I. p. 48. 2) siddhe iUhir Brabhyatna^o 

; ' tdy(mt6,idhd ^ 
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3-5. As pointed out earlier, there is no direct statemeiit on thii 
matter, in Panini’s Astadhyayi. But it is possible to infer Ms view 
by studying the patterns of distribution of forms in his Astadhyayi- 
When Panini says bhasayam ‘ in the colloquial speech,’ then that rule is 
restricted to the colloquial speech. When he rays chandasi ‘ in the 
Vedic speech,’ then that rule operates only with respect to the Vedic 
speech. An unqualified rule operates with reference to Sanskrit speech 
in general. If he gives a general option rule, then the forms generated 
alternate unconditionally in the whole sphere of usage. Along with 
these general patterns, we have cases of restricted options. For 
instance, the rules such as P. 6. 2. \b4 (vibMsa chandasi), P. 3.4. 117 
(chandasyubhayathci) , P. 6. 1. 106 (va chandasi) etc. show that a form 
Fx occurs in both the colloquial speech as well as in the Vedic 
speech, while another form Pa alternates with Fi only in the restricted 
domain of the Vedic speech. Thus there is no option in the general 
speech, but there is option only in a restricted domaine. This 
helps us to realize the fact that when Panini simply says chandasi 
‘in the Vedic speech’, there occurs only one form in the Vedic 
speech and it does not alternate with the form that occurs in the 
colloquial speech. We can extend this to dialectal usages and 
justify the second alternative (in 3. 4.) as representing the normal 
distribution of dialectal usages in Panini. Thus th,e non-Easterners 
can use gargi alone, while the Easterners can use gargyayai^i alone 
and hence the domains of their occurrence are mutually exclusive. 
Only in case of a restricted option, one of the domains is inclusive 
of the other. Just as in the case of the option restricted to Vedic 
speech, the domain of the form Fi extends over speech iu general, 
while the domain of the form Fg is restricted to the Vedic 
speech, and at the same time is included in the larger domain Di. 

3-‘6. Parallel to the usages which are restricted to the Vedic 
speech and alternate with other usages common to speech in general, 
we have cases of dialectaHy restricted options in Fariini’s Astadhyayi. 
For instance, P.6.1.92 (vd supySpUaleh) and P. 4. 2. IISS (vibhdso- 
Bnare$u) are clearly examples of diaiectally restricted options. By 
the normal Paninian morphophonemics, we get the form prdrsabhiyati 
from pfa + fsabhiyati, where a + r dr by the general rule P. 6,1.91 
(upasargdd fti dhatau). In P, 6. 1. 92 (vd supydpisaleh), Panini says 
that according to Apisali, if the verb-form is derived from a 
nominal (e. g. rsabhlyati derived from r^abhci), then the final a of 
the preverb and the sound f in the beginning of the verb optionally 
take vjddhi substitute. The form with vrddhi (djaijaii) is prirsa^ 
bhiyati, while without it, the totra \% prar^abhiyati. This shows that 
in the dialectal domain of Apyali, the forms prdrsabhiyati and 
ptarsabhiyati are optional, while, in the normal usage, only prdrsabhiyati 
occurs. Similar is the case of P, 4. 2. 118 (vibhisoHnaresu). la th« 
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norma! speech only occurs, while in the provincial 

dialect of the optionally alternates with saudarianiki 

Bxid sciudcttiofiikd, Such other cases may also be traced in Panini.^® 


3-7. AH the above discussion 
the distribution of forms in Papini’ 


presents three major patterns of 
s grammar. 


A) General Option 


Supposing that Di is the domain of 
the normal standard usage in general, 
if two forma Fj and Fo are such that 
they have the same morphemic origin etc. 
and are unconditionally interchangeable 
within D|, then it is a case of general 
option. 


B) Simple Dialectal Variation 


Supposing that i?i is the domain 
of the normal usage, and £>2 is the 
domain of a given dialect, if Fi 
occurs only in Dj and F 2 occurs 
only in Dz, then it is a case of simple 
dialectal variation. Here the domains 
Di and A are mutually exclusive. 


C) Dialectally Restricted Option 


Supposing that Di is the domain 
of the normal form Fi and Dz is the 
dialectal domain of the form Fz, if 
£>1 is inclusive of £> 2 , then this is a 
case of dialectally restricted option. 


By prdcdm upader a^ajvticau ca P. 5. 3. 80. we get six optional forms for 

the dialectal domain of the Eastern region. Out of these six, four i. e. 
upika}}, upiyah, upilO} and upendrettakal} are common for Easterners and 
non-Easterners, while two, i. e. iipaddJ} and upakak are restricted to the 
dialect of the Easterners- See: SK, p, 161, and P. 5,3.80. Another rule 
vrddhat (hak sauvire^u bahulam P. 4. 1. 148 also falls into this category of 
dialectally restricted option. Similar is the case of ekacM pracSm P. 5. 3. 
92, where there is a dialectal specification pracstn in the rule, while the 
rule by itself occurs in a sectipu where a general option is continued in 
every rule. This would strictly inean that the option, in this case, prevails in 
the dialectal domain prscstn. Ka^syana interprets it just to mean a simple 
option. See: Fn.49 below and ♦ 4. U and 4. 2. Also see : tWeme 
(19373, p. 337. . , , , : 
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4. TOTAL OPTIONALISM OF THE LATER FA^INlfAS 


The distinctions between general option, simples dialectal variation 
and dialectally restricted option were living facts for Panini. Sur- 
prisingly enough, all these distinctions disappeared in Kaiyayana and 
Patafljali, and so for the whole of the later tradition. They con- 
sider dialectal specifications as simply the signs for general options. 
For instance, P. 5. 3 9'- (ekacca pracam) has the dialectal specification 
prScam ‘in the dialect of the Easterners ’ Katyayana in his varttika 7 on 
P. 5. 3. 92 says : prdgvacamnarthakyam ca vibhdsdprakaramt • the 
mention of prdcdm is purposeless, since a general option prevails in the 
whole section (from P. 4. I. 82, samarthdmm prathamdd vd)\^^ By 
mentioning prdcdm, Panini would derive two forms, one for the norm 
and the other for the dialect of the Easterners. Katyayana simply 
cares for the two forms and not for their respective domains. He 
thinks that the general option prevailing in this section is sufficient to 
derive two forms. This phenomenon occurs in Katyayana a number 
of times.®® In Katyayana and Patanjali, we find discussions on 
whether language is eternal (nitya) or non-eternal {(anityajkdrya). 
If the grammar were to control the usage, then it could restrict the 
usage of particular forms to particular domains. But linguistic usage 
is thought to have been eternal and without beginning. Kaiyata 
says ; “ In the view of the eternality of language, the linguistic 
usage has no beginning and hence there is no restriction on the 
users of language. Galava etc. are mentioned as the recorders (smart y) 
of certain grammatical operations just to show their authority, and 
hence the mention of a teacher is for his worship.”®* This is in 
accord with Patafijali’s remark : ” One who accepts the words to 
be eternal, for him, the mention of Galava is for (his) worship* 
and the mention of provinces is for (declaring their) fame.®® Nage^a 

49. pracam graka^am pajartham / vikalpo ’nuvartata eva; Kat. on P. 5. 3. 94, 
Vol. IV. 30C dii'mioktasUtrad vS ityarthata eva iti vikalpa ityuktam, 
tenaiva pratyayavikalpafy iasmat pUjartham eva praggraha^am, na vikalpar- 
tham I Nyasa, Vol. IV. p- 309. 

50. karanamni vavacanarikam..., varttika I on karanamni ca pracam fialadau P. 6. 3. 
10; pragvacanam vibha^artham, vt. 3 on gurornfta'-nantyasyapyekaikasya 
pracam P. 8.2.26.; pracam iti grakapam vikalparthmn, Kat. onP. 8. 2. 86' 
Vol. VI. p. 457. Thieme quotes the view of Batkrishna Ghosh: "in 
PSjiini’s system reference to older authorities only signifies that the sOtra 
in question is valkalpika." Thieme regards Ghosh to be "more orthodox 
than the Pope” and emphatically disagrees with him. Thieme (1937', p. 335. 

51. maditvat ^aibdavyavakarasya nityatvapakfe nastl prayoktf niyamafy I kevatam 
galavah smartftvena nirdi^fasya iUstrasytt prama^yam pratipadayitum Ut 

, , pRjanImm acaryagrahanam / Pradtpd, yo\. h See. J. p. 343. 

jS. ■ yasya pmar nttya^ SabdBb galamgrohai^am tasya pUjartham, dciagrahaasm m 
> . - kwttyartham / Mbh, VoU I. Sec. I. p. 243. 
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explains the formalism behind Patafijali’s statement as follows: 
"These references to different teachers are explained as honoriflcs by 
Patanjali. They do not have any other significance, and in fact, 
Panini should have just said that these forms are optional.”®* 
Patanjali has been followed by the whoie of the later tradition, 
KMiika Siddhanta Kaumudi, the representatives of later Paninian 
tradition, consider such mentions as simply honorifics and indicating 
general options.®* 


4-2. This poses a great problem in the understanding of the 
historic development of Sanskrit, and the exact reasons behind 
these interpretations. Are we justified in accusing Katyayana and 
Patanjali of being ignorant of the dialectal significance of these 
Paninian references? Did they become undesirably formalistic, so as 
to ignore the living distinctions in linguistic usages ? This is the 
view of Siddheshwar Varma, when he vehemently charges against 
Katyayana for mistreating Paninian rule P. 5. 3. 92 (ekacca prScam). 
He says :®® “ But the height of formalism, which will be received by 
the modern age with indignation, was Katyayana’s rejection of the 
word pracdm ‘ according to Eastern grammarians' in Panini’s sutra 
describing tara-, tama- optionally, because in Katyayana’s view, the 
word pracdm was superfluous, the purpose of prdcdm being only to 
indicate that the use prescribed was to be optional, the sutra being 
already under the domain of option coming down from P. 4. 1. 82 
(samarthandm prathamdd vd). Katyayana here failed to appreciate 
Panini’s specification of the option here, viz. its location in the Eastern 
part of the country. So a historical fact was victimized at the altar of 
formal consistency.” Is it possible to justify Katyayana and Patanjali on 
the basis of a hypothesis of drastic linguistic change forcing them 
to give such interpretations? Is there a possibility that the dialects 
which existed in Panini's days had either disappeared or merged in 
the standard usage in the days of Katyayana and Patanjali? Was 
the philosophy of the eternality of language the sole reason behind 
this change or were there any other formal or practical reasons 
to disregard the dialect-distinctions? These are the problems which 
need to be solved before one can arrive at a reasonable conclusion. 


vagrakane eva kartavyo gSlavagrahanam vyartham iti MnkanirasSrtham bha^ye 
pujSrtham ityuktam. Udd. VoL 1. Sec I. p. 243. “It appears ihat the 
interpretation of references like iSskalyasya, ... etc. as mere indications of 
optional validity without any value to the concrete name is based on the 
well-known MimSihsa-axiom of ^the eternal nature of words.” Thieme (1937), 

^ ^ . ■. , 

'Ste Fn. .39 above.'; ■■■ir.i--' ^ ' | 

Siddheshwar Vanna (1963), pp.15-16, ' 
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4-3. If the forms Fi and Fa are correct forms, have the same 
semantico-syntaclio content and morphemic origin, then they might 
be regarded as optional in the view of KStydyana and Patafijali. 
We may put forward two major hypotheses to explain this situation. 
A) There was a basic change in the formal outlook, so that Katyayana 
and Patahjali did not accept dialectal references as conditions to be 
valued and described by a grammatical system. B) The formal 
outlook of Papini and Katyayana was essentially the same, but a 
drastic linguistic change forced Katyayana to regard all Paniniaa 
dialectal forms as general options. Perhaps, Paninian dialects had 
either died out or merged in the days of Katyayana, making these 
dialectal distinctions just a matter of history. Just as Panini regards 
so many forms as outright options, though historically they might 
have belonged to different dialects,®® similarly, Katyayana and Patanjali 
might have been forced to consider all the Paninian dialectal variations 
as simple options, since in their days these forms were no more 
dialectal forms. These two hypotheses are to be subjected to a 
critical historical enquiry, before we can justify ourselves in joining 
Siddheshwar Varma in his charges against Katyayana. 

4-4. The proposition that language had considerably changed from 
the days of Papini to the days of Katyayana and Patanjali has 
been much debated. Devasthali ®’’ accepts such a linguistic change 
and explains the interrelations between the three grammarians by 
saying that their works are good and faithful descriptions of three 
different stages of Sanskrit and each succeeding grammarian interprets 
and criticizes the earlier description in order to make it adequate and 
applicable to the then existing state of language, the state which is 
different in some respects from the state described by the earlier 
grammarian. Bhandarkar pointed out that some new usages had 
come up in the days of Katyayana which did not exist in the 


56. See : * 3 - 2. above. 

57. “• It may thus be seen that the aim of Katyayana (and even of Patanjali) 
in composing their works must have been not to correct Psijini (implying 
thereby that Papini had failed to describe the language before him as 
accurately as he should have done), but to supplement him., and to effect 
such additions, omissions and alterations as might be found necessary in 
the view of the changes that the Sanskrit language had undergone during 
the period by which they were separated from him. In other words, this 
means that Katysyana wrote his varttikas to describe the Sanskrit language 
together with the linguistic changes that had occurred and so to say formed 
a normal feature of it, sinra tha days of Pacini.” Devasthali (1963>, pp. 
57 - 58 . 
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I speech of P&pini.®® Rosane Rocher, however, takes the opposite view, 

J , when she remarks : “In fact, all the three must have meant to express 

I exactly the same rule; they only used different ways to do so. In 

I any case, they do not describe three different stages but simply one 

I and the same stage of the same Sanskrit language.”®* She further 

I states explicitly,; "In our opinion, it is a most dangerous proce- 

I dure, to introduce into ancient Hindu grammar, a concept which 

I is a purely western creation of a very recent date. The diachronic 

I aspect of the study of language was born in the 19th century; it 

I would be vain to look for it in the ancient grammarians, be they 

I western or Indian.”®* Recently S. D, Joshi has taken a position that 

I lies somewhere in between. There might have been linguistic change, 

I but, says Joshi: "Patanjali never states or gives the impression 

that the instances provided by him were unknown to Panini. Nor 
does Patanjali say that in Panini’s time the rule was sufficient to 
take care of the examples, but that nowadays it has become neces- 
sary to introduce additions and deletions, because the rule cannot 
account anymore for the usage of Katyayana’s or Patafijali’s time. 

What counts for Patanjali is to make the system complete and perfect... 

Thus the examples themselves do not help us in deciding that a | 

reinterpretation or the acceptance of a correction was prompted by 
the evolution of language, because we can never prove that the form 
to be covered by reinterpretation or by correction in the Paninian | 

rule was a post-Paninian form only. It might be a case of oversight | 

on the part of Panini. Therefore, on purely theoretical grounds, the 
question, whether we can infer an evolution of Sanskrit from the I 

examples must be answered in negative.”®^ v 

4-5. Whether we can accept linguistic change in general or we can- 
not, it is not possible to hold that there were no dialectal variations 
in the days of Katyayana and Patanjali, which could have prompted i 

their interpretations. Patanjali himself speaks of dialectal variation. ) 

If somebody argues that a particular form is not found in usage, then 
Patanjali replies that it may be in use in some other area, and an effort 
should be made to trace it.®* The proposition of the total extinction 

58. “From these one of two conclusions only is possible; viz. either that 
PSpini was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms did 
not exist in the language in his time. The first is, of course, inadmissible, 
wherefore the second must be accepted.” Bhandarkar (1933), Vol. Ip. 159* 

Laddu in his thesis, submitted to Poona University, attempts to trace 
such a linguistic development from Papini to Patafijali. Ref. Joshi fl969.J 
p. 8., Fn.22. 

59. Rosane Rocher (1962J, p. 264. 

60. Rosane Rocher (1962), p. 268. . 

61- Joshi fl969J, p. 10. 

62. sarve'pyete sabdaJf deiSntare^ prayujyantejna eaivopa-labhymtelupalabdhm 
yatnafy kriyatamIMbh. Vol, I. SeC. I. p. 54. 
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fall* apart against the testimony of Patafijali : “In this very wide 
sphere of usage, certain words are seen restricted to certain areas. For 
instance, the verb iavafi is used only (eva) in the Kambojas in the meaning 
of moving ; the Aryas use only the nominal form sava:- ‘ dead body.’ 
The ypth hammati is used in Sura§tras, rafhhati is used in the mid- 
eastern regions, while the Aryas use only the verb gam. The Easterners 
use the verb dati ‘ to cut while the Northerners use only (the nominal 
foim') datra- 'the cutter’.”®® If Patafijali himself speaks of these 
dialectal variations, then how is it that the same Patafijali considers all 
dialectal specifications in Pagini as honorifics and indications of general 
options? If the dialectal variation existed in Patafijali’s time, then if 
must have existed in Katyayana’s days. Why shou d Katyayana regard 
the dialectal variation in Panini as identical with general optional 
variation ? There are certainly no grounds to consider that the dialects 
which existed in Papini’s days had disappeared or merged in later 
centuries, while some new dialects had come up which did not exist 
in Panini’s days. Some stray forms must have come into existence 
after Panini, or must have disappeared from usage after him, but 
we do not have any proof of such a phenomenon occurring with 
respect to Panjnian and post-Paninian dialects. 

4-6. Some important changes, however, did take place in the 
linguistic situation in the post-Paninian era. V. N. Misra reports: 
“ The divergence between Panini and his successors is partly due to 
a gap, most probably caused by a political unrest in North Western 
India, in the centuries preceding Christ, and partly due to the rapid 
change in the linguistic situation, when the status of a prestige 
language was shifted to a predominantly eastern language of the 
non-priestly class.”®^ Due to changes in political and religious 
influences, Sanskrit became more and more restricted to the academic 
and ritual quarters dominated by orthodox Brahmins. It no longer 
remained the speech of the common parlance of a major segment of 
the society. We have sufficient reason to believe that Sanskrit in 
Panini’s days was not restricted to Brahmins only or only to a certain 
province. The sphere of Sanskrit usage was relatively much wider. 
Katyayana uses the term loica to refer to the sphere of linguistic usage. 
He says that the words, meanings and their relations are established 
by the loka. The term hka basically means ‘ people, world, worldly 
customs ’ etc. and not specifically the Sanskrit - speaking community. 
Katyayana says that the words, meanings and relations are based on 

63. etasmiihlcatimihali Sabdasya pmyogavUaye te te iabdafy tatratatra niyatavi^ays 
dr^yantajtadyaiha iavatir gatikarmS kamboje^veva bhanto binvati, vikSra emm 
SryS bhasMite ^ava itilhammatib swra^jrequ. ramkati)} prscyainadbye^u, gamim eya 
tvaryaii prayuHjateldtttir lava^mhe prScye$u, dstram udicye^ujMbh, Vol. I. 
Sec. I. p. 54. This passage also occurs in Yiska’a Nitukta. 

64. Misra (1966), p. 18. 
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the worldy usage, and grammar only limits the religious merit (dharma) 
to correct Sanskrit usages.®® Only the usage of correct Sanskrit 
produces religious merit, while the use of Prakrits or . Apabhramias 
do not produce religious merit. Sanskrit and Prakrit or Apabhram§a 
forms are all equal as far as their value for communication is concerned. 
This shows that in Katyayana’s days, more and more people had 
started using Prakrits. The concept innovated bv Katyayana that the 
use of Sanskrit alone produces religious merit has several implications. 
From Katyayana onwards, the grammar seems to have started to 
operate as a prescriptive code, rather than remaining a simple descrip- 
tion of language as intended by Panini. This also shows that Sanskrit 
was getting more and more restricted to orthodox Vedic circles, which 
were trying to hold their ground against the changing political, religious 
and linguistic situation. They were attempting to show the necessity 
of studying and using Sanskrit, by establishing its excellence over 
Prakrits, in terms of its merit-producing capacity. This is an indication 
that the preservationist tendencies were emerging. 

4-7. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya gives ample evidence to believe that 
the sphere of usage had been further limited and the preservationist 
tendencies had sufficiently developed. Prakrits and ApabhramSas had 
almost outnumbered correct Sanskrit forms. Patanjali discusses the 
way a grammar should be composed. Should one teach only the 
correct words and leave the rest to be understood as Apabhraihlas ; or 
' should one teach only the ApabhramSas and leave the rest to be 
understood as correct Sanskrit forms (sadhu-sabdas) ? Patanjali says 
that the shorter way is to teach the correct Sanskrit words, since corres- 
ponding to one Sanskrit word, there are numerous Apabhramsa words. 
For instance, corresponding to the Sanskrit word gauh ‘cow’, there 
are Apabhram^as: gavi, gom. gotS, gopotalika etc.®® While Katyayana 
seems to be endorsing the general use of Sanskrit for accruing religious 
merit, Patanjali says that the restriction that only the correct Sanskrit 


65, siddhe Sabdmhasarnbandke lokato'rthaprayukte iSstrepa dharmaniyamabiys.tttika, 
1. Mbh. Vol. I. Sec- I. pp. 47-51. samanSyatn arthavagatm iabdais ca 
apaSabdaig ca gastreiia dharntaniycunab kriyatejgabdair eva artho ’bhidheyu 
napagabdenetijemm kriyamanam abhyudayakari bhavatijMbh. I. Sec. I. p. 52. 
“According to V. S. Agrawal (India as Known to Paoini; p: 354) the term 
loka used by Katyayana refers to the ordinary language of the iistas. It 
is also possible that what Katyayana calls loka ‘ (Sanskrit - speaking^ people 
has become restricted in PataSjall’s time to a particular community called 
gUtas." Joshi (1969), pp. 6-7, Fn. 19. Also : gSsirapurvake prayoge abhyudayas 
tattulyam vedagabdenalVirttika. 9 on P. 1. !■ 1. 

66 . laghumt gabdopadegabllaghgySn gibdopadegabigariySn apagabdopadegalfjekaikasya 
gabdasya bahavo’pabhrathgsjfltodyaths gaur ityasya gabdasya gSvi goi}l gota 
gopotaliks ityevamsdayo bahccvo ’pabheamgaklMbh. Vol . I. Sec. I. p. 42 and 
p. 55. 
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forms generate religious merit applies only to the use of language 
in the sacrificial performances and not elsewhere in daily communica- 
tion, where Sanskrit and ApabhramSa forms are both equally 
good.®^ Patanjali tells us a story of the great sages named Yarvmastar- 
va^ah. Instead of using the correct Sanskrit forms yad va nah or tad 
va nah, these sages used to say yarvd'^ah and tarvma^. However, in the 
ritual performances they used correct Sanskrit forms.®® Thus even the 
orthodox people belonging to the traditions of Vedic ritual and learning, 
seem to have been using Apabhramsas or Prakrits in their non-academic 
and non-ritual communications. 

4-8. The definition of sista ‘the normative speaker of Sanskrit’ 
in Patanjali offers the clearest picture of the domain of Sanskrit usag 
in his days. Thus follows Patanjali’s discussion :®® 

" Who are the sisto? (They are) the grammarians. How is it? 
Correct use of language presupposes the (knowledge of) grammar, 
and the grammarians are the ones who know grammar. But, 
if the correct use of language presupposes grammar, and if 
grammar, presupposes the correct use, then this is circular ; the 
circular arguments do not stand valid. Then, (we define sistasj 
by (their) way of life and residence. That particular way of life 
is (found) only in the province of Aryavartta. Which province is 
Aryavartta ? (It lies) to the east of Adar^a, to the west of the 
Kalaka forest, to the south of Himalayas and to the north of the 
Pariyatra mountains. Those Brahmins who live in this Aryavartta, 
the abode of Aryas, who just have basketful of grains, who are 
selfless and born righteous, and who have attained the highest 
wisdom in some branch of learning for its own sake, they are the 
iistas ‘the normative speakers of Sanskrit’”. 

Patanjali excludes the people of other castes, even K^atriyas from his 
definition. Thus the linguistic usage of the masses or even important 
social groups was not recognized to be the normal Sanskrit usage. 
Patanjali does not include even all the Brahmins, but includes only the 
learned Brahmins. It is also clear that the sphere of Sanskrit usage is 

67. ysjae karma^i sa niyamal}, myatrSniyama^jMbh. Vol. 1. Sec. I. p. 56. 

68. yarvai}astarva}^o nama r?ayo babhsvul} pratyaksa-dkarmSnaT} parSparajm* 
viditaveditavya adhigatayathSrthySblte tairabhavantab ‘ y<td va nafy ‘ tad va 
mil’ iti prayoktavye ‘ yarvanastarvBtia ’ iti prayuHjate yajne j punalf karma^ 
napabhasfmtelMbk. Vol. I. Sec. I. p. 56. 

69. kepmabii^taif? vaiy&karapabihuta itat ? mimpurvika hi ihfih Hffipurvakam 
eaiastram tadetad itaretarairayam bhavatijitaretarairayani ca karyatyi na 
prakalpantelevam tarhi nivasatas ca acamtai ca sa cacarab aryavartta evajkab 
punaff aryavarttab ? prag adarsat -pratyak kalakavauat - dak^iiyena kimavan- 
tam - uttarepa pariyatramletasmin aryavartte arymMse ye brahmsttab kum- 
bhidkanyab alolupab agrhyamanakaranab kindd aatareiia kasyBiid vidyayab, 
paramgatab tatrabhavantab SigtahlMbk. on P. 3. 3. 109. Vol. II. p, 884. 
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restrioted geographically. The Adar^a mountains are supposed 
to have been some mountains in Kuruk§etra, and Patafijali’s 
Aryavartta lies to the east of those mountains. Infact, Panini himself 
must have belonged to the west of Adar^a, and so many provinces men- 
tioned by Panini as Sanskrit - speaking communities are to the west of 
Kurukaetra. These communities extended to Gandhara and USinara in 
the west. The advance of Greeks from the west might be a reason for the 
disappearance of Sanskrit from these western regions. In any case, the 
sphere of Sanskrit usage has been drastically reduced to a learned 
Brahmanic community living in a small geographical area. Thus S. D, 
Joshi rightly says that what Katyayana calls Ma * (Sanskrit - speaking) 
people ’ has become restricted in Patanjali’s time to a particular com- 
munity called sisiaS‘‘’° This picture is strengthened by the inscriptions 
of Asoka, of which there is one in Greek and one in Aramaic and 
the rest in local Prakrit dialects, but none in Sanskrit ; and also by 
the religious movements of Buddhism and Jainism, which preferred 
the local Prakrits as the media to the exclusion of Sanskrit, in their 
early phases. 

4-9. All this leads to show how the efforts of Patanjali and 
Katyayana must have been motivated by a sincere urge to preserve 
whatever Sanskrit was alive in their days. It was reduced to a status 
of a literary, academic and ritual language and was being used and 
preserved in the orthodox Vedic ritual and scholastic circles. This 
must have brought considerable uniformity in Sanskrit preserved in 
these circles. All these factors are bound to affect the importance 
of dialectal variations in the strict synchronic description of Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit was not a spoken language in Patanjali’s times, in the same 
sense, as it was in Panini’s days. Thieme has pointed out that in 

Panini, the accents were a living reality of everyday speech, but 

were lost already at a time prior to PatanjaliJi The nature of 
language being preserved by a small community was governed more 
by the traditions of learning, rather than by its daily usage in normal 
communication. For this purpose of preservation of Sanskrit, 
Katyayana had to invent the merit-producing capacity of correict 
usage. This activity of preservation resulted, perhaps, in the preservation 
of all the usages available in Pgnini, irrespective of their dialectal 

limits. If a grammarian was supposed to preserve every usage, 

whether it be northern or eastern, and if every grammarian intends to 
do this, then there is no purpose in regarding these as dialectal usages. 
One important point to be noticed is that though in Patanjali’s days 
Sanskrit was confined to Aryavartta, still he regards all Pacinian usages 


70. See : Fn. 65 above. 

71. Thieme (1935J, p. 121. 
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as correct usages though they had belonged to dialectal domains out- 
side Aryavartta. This means that all these forms were preserved by 

the grammatical activity in Aryavartta, and were not important as 

dialectal usages. The historic situation seems to have compelled the 
grammarians to be more formal and mote authoritarian. Katyayana 
and Patanjali became more and more interested in the forms themselves, 
rather than the dialectal associations of those forms which may or may 
not have continued up to their days. This forbids us to join 
Siddheshwar Varma in accusing Katyayana of being an insensitive 
formalist.'^^ 

4-10. In becoming the classical language, Sanskrit became more 
and more fossilized. Katyayana and Patanjali mark the beginning of 

this process of fossilization, but thanks to them that Sanskrit has 

been preserved for us through the ages, when other speeches disappeared 
from the face of the earth. Rejection of the dialectal importance 
of forms tended to the preservation of most of them in the 
classical Sanskrit. As Emeneau says: “ Classical Sanskrit is a 
literary language written according to the book, that is, Panini’s 
grammar, and following it more or less correctly. We find in 
it no dialects, no chronological developments, except loss and 
at times invasions from the vernaculars of the users, and no 
geographical divergences.’”^® Papinian tradition itself makes a sharp 
distinction between the way Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali 
operated, and the way all other later Paniniyas operate. The first 
category is described as laksyaikacaksusah ‘ those whose eyes are 
fixed solely on the linguistic usage to be described.’ This is the stage 
when grammar followed language. The second category is described 
as laksa^aikacaksusdfy ‘those whose eyes are fixed solely on the 
grammatical rules.’ This is the stage when language followed 
grammar. In a preservation-oriented formal synchronic description 
of a language on the way to fossilization, the dialectal limits, if 
any, had little practical sigaificance. This change in the outlook of 
synchronic description was forced by the changing linguistic situation, 
and its understanding contributes significantly to the understanding 
of some interesting diachronic facts concerning Sanskrit language. 


72 , Sc© : Fii« 55 above. 

73. Emeneau (1966), p. 123. 
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CONTRIBtjTION OF BHOJA TO LEXIGOGRAPHY 
E. D. Kulkarni 

Poona University, Deccan College, Poona, 

Bhoja is generally supposed to have lived in the 11th century 
A. D. The inscriptions in this century dating upto 1062 A. D, 
unmistakably point out to Bhoja, who was the king of Dhara and 
belonged to the Paramara dynasty of Malwa.^ Very little and sometimes 
controversial geneology of Bhoja could be gathered from the available 
material. Vakpati alias Munja, the son of Siyaka also known as 
Harsadeva ruled remarkably between 974 A. D. and 997 A. D. He 
was also a patron of many learned persons like Dhanapala, 
Dhanamjaya, Dhanika and Halayudha, who were the recipients of 
his liberal grants. Sindhuraja, brother of Munja and father of Bhoja, 
seems to have ruled for a very short period and shortly after that' 
Bhoja seems to have come to the throne. T. R. Chintamani, in his 
edition of Sarasvatikanthabhara^a states that the astronomical treatise 
titled as Rajamrganka, attributed to Bhoja was composed in 1042 
A.D. He also quotes a few verses found in one of the Manuscripts of 
Syamaladai^daka in connection with the date of Bhoja. The date in 
these verses i.e. ^aka 923 records the date of the grant made by 
Bhoja to the author of Syamalddaij^daka. From these two references 
T. R. Chintamani comes to the conclusion that the period of Bhoja’s 
rule and activity coincided with the first half of 11th century A.D. 

Bhoja’s career is distinguished by his being a great warrior of 
undoubted prowess and by his fame which mainly rested upon 
literary achievements. He fully maintained the traditions of literary 
achievement started by Munja, which earned for him a high rank 
among men of letters. Himself a great scholar well-versed in many 
branches of learning, he generously extended his liberality to other 
scholars for the advancement of learning and culture.^ 

|<- ing Bhoja is mentioned by Dasabala, .by Alladanatha, by 
Raghunandana and by Sulapapi in his Prdyaicittaviveka as a writer 
of DharmaSastra. He is quoted in Bhdvaprakdsa as a writer of 
medical branch. The quotations from his astronomical work have 
been cited by KeSavarka. He is noticed by Ksirasvamin, Sayapa and 
Mahipa, as a grammarian and a lexicographer. He is praised by the 
poets Chittapa, Deve^vara, Vinayaka and others.® The legitimate 
conclusion from all these facts is that king Bhoja was a scholar o f 

1. Cf. T. R. Chintamani: SarasvattkanthSbharana. Intro. 

2. Cf. Indian Antiquary 107, pp. 170-72. 

3. Cf. Bhojaraja - Aufrecht’s Cataldgm Cdtalbgorumi Bhoja’s SrngSraprakaia 
U963JV. Raghavan, pp. 6-7. 
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exceptional merit and seems to have done a valuable work in ail 
branches of literature. As a royal patron he seems to have com- 
manded the cooperation of scholars in various branches of Sanskrit 
literature and with their help he wrote himself or caused to be 
written a number of valuable treatises. 

The topic of my present paper is the contribution of Bhoja to 
Lexicography. The study of this problem is two-fold. The first 
aspect of the study is to find out whether Bhoja has done any work 
in the field of Lexicography proper and the second aspect of the 
study is to note down the contribution of Bhoja, by taking into 
consideration the works composed or compiled by him and finding 
out the contribution of individual works to Lexicography. 

Now regarding the first aspect, we state that Bhoja has compiled 
a lexicon titled as Namamalika or Samyamimmamalika as some 
describe it. This lexicon has been critically edited by us on the 
basis of three Manuscripts belonging to Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore, Government Manuscripts collection, Mysore and India Office 
Manuscripts collection, London. 

The other work which is reported to have been written by 
Bhoja in the field of lexicography proper, is the commentary on 
Amarakosa. Unfortunately we could not get any Manuscript in important 
Manuscripts collections. Aufrecht does not refer to this work by name 
in his Catalogus Catalogorum, nor do we find any reference to it in 
the New Catalogus Catalogorum edited by Dr. Raghavan. 

Regarding the second aspect of this study, we have to state 
(hat the consideration of the contribution of individual works written 
by Bhoja is a vast undertaking. We have, therefore, selected a few 
works for the purpose of this present paper viz. NdmamalikH (NM), 
Mdjamdrtani^a (RM), RdmayanacampU (RC), Sdlihotra (SM), Sfngdra- 
prakdsa (SP), SrngaramanjarikathU (SM) and Sarasvatikanthdbhara^a 
(SK)* and noted the individual contribution of each work by 
recording only a few words at random from each text. 

4. The following editions and modes of references are used : 

(a.) Sarnsvattka^lhabharatia (= SK). Trivandrum Skt. 

Series. 1935. Mode of reference - Adhyaya, Pada, sQtra- 
(b) Rsjamartan^a (R.M) AyurvediyagranthamSla. 

Caturthapujpa. 1924. Mode of reference - Verse, number. 

(c> SrAsaramanjankatha Singhi Jaina Granthamaia. 1959. 

Mode of Reference - Page and line. 

(dj (S'H) edited by Dr. E D. Kulkarni, 

Deccan College, Poona. 1953. Mode of referrence - Line, number. 

(t) Srn?&raprakSia. Part I (S'P). edited by Josyer, 

Mysore, 1955- Mode of reference - Page and line. 

(f) Ramayanacampu (RC) N. S. Press, Bombay, 1939. 

Mode of reference - Ksoda, verse and (line numbers between two verses). 

(g) Nsmamaliks (NM) edited by Dr. E. D. Kulkarni and 
Prof. V. D. Gokbale, Deccan College, Poona, 1955. 
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To note the contribution of these works, the following aspects 
are to be considered 

(1) We may come across a word which has not been registered 
in any previously published dictionaries and so a new word which 
is being registered for the first time on the basis of the material 
utilised. 

(2) We may come across a word which is not a new one but 
the significance it has in the particular context, has not previously 
been registered in the published dictionaries. In this case a new 
significance is contributed by the material collected. 

(3) A third aspect arises when a vocable is registered as 

occurring in lexicons (L) and for which no citation from litera- 

ture is available according to previous dictionaries. The discovery of 
a vocable from non-lexical literature pertains to this category. 

(4) Fourthly we may have a contextual meaning of a word 

recorded only in lexical literature and for which no quotation is 
available from literature utilized for the previous dictionaries. The 
new contextual meaning is a contribution to lexicography. 

(6) Similarly we may have a word which is recorded in previous 
dictionaries and whose meaning also is recorded in them but for 
which the sources are not recorded or if they are recorded, our 
source is not recorded* The addition of a new source is very 
valuable for the historical study of the word. 

(6) Lastly we may come across a vocable and its significance, 

both of which are found in lexical literature only. Our lexicon may 

contribute a new word and also a new meaning to the previously 
published dictionaries. 

We shall now record below a few specimen words from the above- 
named seven texts under each of the categories noted above. 

I (a) ksafepaku mfn. ripe or done in a moment. SK. 1. 3. 219. 
durepSka mfn. dure pacyate svayam eva. SK. 1. 3. 219. 
durepaku mfn. ibid. 

bahughna mfn, bahughno mallah, SK. 1. 4. 83. 
samaghni f. paksiviiesalf. SK. 1. 4. 81. 

(b) aksiruj f. eye-disease. RM. 56 

kaynavyatha f. pain of the ear. RM 38 
cikuracaya m. a mass of hair. RM 3 

daru^aka m. N. of the disease of the roots of the hair, RM II, 
sakraluptd n. morbid baldness of the head. RM 6 
sirovrana n, a wound on the head. RM 25 
suradhipatilupta n. morbid baldness of the head. RM 8 
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(c) atanutuhina mfn. having heavy flakes of snov?. SM 67. 23 
kiikulanala m. fire made of chaff. Sm 67. 25 
ksurikanatya n. sword-dancing. SM 66. 26 

drgviksepa m, the act of glancing. §M 68. 3-4 
nartanopadhyaya m. a teacher in the art of dancing 68. 30. 
pandimana n. paleness, SM 67. 5 

preksa^akdnurupa mfn. adequate for the performance, SM 68.22-23 
vildsavahni m. the fire of pleasures. SM. 67-14 

(d) agarvatd f, freedom from pride. SH. 132 
anulomaydyin mfn. going in a proper direction. SH. 341 
jaydvarta m. a curl foreboding or granting victory. SH. 26 
bandhuparabhava m. defeat of the kinsmen. SH. 339 
^bhupalamandira m. a palace of the king. SH. 40 

yamarupa m. a kind of horse foreboding death and who is all 
coloured and has all his feet black. SH. 10 
vdjiia m. the best among the horses, SH. 26 
vijaliks f. a particular medicine for horses. SH. 354 
sarvadosapra^anti f. removal of all diseases, SH. 266 

(e) asvakunjara m. pujito’svaft. SP. 73. 20 
kifiigo m. yo na vahati. SP. 75. 11 

khanjakubja mfn. khanjas cdsau kubjas ca- SP. 73. 24 
gogarbhifii t. garbhiiji gauh SP. 13. 10 

(f) aksakridd f. aksakumdrasamharanakhela. a play of killing Aksa, 

the son of Ravana RC. 5. 38 

agastydyita n. agastyenevdcaritam. behaved like Agastya. RC. 280 
agrajdnus m. agrajanm^t. an elder brother. RC. 6. 17 
animisacdpa m. devacdpa, a divine bow. RC. 1. 109 
amaranifgldys f. surasundari. a celestial woman. RC. 6. 60 
ambhojabhu m. brahman. N. of Brahma. RC. 1. 7. 
aravindasatiibhava. m. brahman. N. of Brahma. RC. 3, 11 (2) 
aviditaparam mfn. ajmtanijdyudhaprabhdva. RC. 1. Ill 
karaldghava n. hastapdtava. skill of the hands. RC. 6, 79 { 3) 
kalaiabhdva m- agastya. N. of Agastya. RC. 4. 45 
tapodhanavrata n Jatdvalkaladhuraita-kandamuldsana-adhahiayana- 
brahmacaryadUtapasydcdra. a vow of an 
ascetic. RC. 6. 102 (4) 

II (a) saihkard f. iamkard ndma parivrdjiks, Sk. 1, 4. 19 

(b) droha^a n. riding. SH. 1, 18 

ustraksa mfn. camel-eyed (horse). SH. 136 
rtucaryd f. a seasonal proceeding. ^H. 256 
krura n yasya vdmagalle bhramaraii sa kriiro bhavati, a kind of 
inauspicious horse. SH. 34 

5. MW records bhapala in the sense of king Bhoja. 
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jajflva/'JAaHa mfn. granting victory. SH. 69 

trikuta m. trayo yasya lalUtastha avarta adharottara, trikutah sa 
ea vy«eja/is. a kind of horse. I§H. 22 
bhramara m. a. curl of hair. SH, 30 
mdtrdosa m. deficiency in mother. Sh. 128 
svetapdda mfa. (horse) having white feet. SH. 5 
succhaya f. a good shade. SH. 308 

(c) adayam ind. daydrahitam yathS tarM. mercilessly. RC. 2. 9, 
animitta n. pratikulavatadiduhsakuna. a bad omen. RC. 6. 40 (3) 
antarmukha m. dtmanisiho yogi, a yogin possessed of self- 
knowledge. RC. 6.28(1). 
amari f. surasundari. a nymph. RC. 6. 31 

III (a) phalegrahi mfn. phalmi gj-h^dti phalegrahi}} vyksah bearing 
fruits. SK. j . 4. 35 

droymifipaca m fn. droypanipaca, ddsi. liberal in entertaining. 

SK. 1.4.44 

pdifigha m. pdnim hanti pdnighah iilpi. a workman or 
handicraftsman. SK. 1. 4. 85. 
mdyu m. mdyuh pittam. bilious humor. SK. 2. I. 1. 
sayu m. sayur ajagarah. the boa snake. SK. 1..1.1 

(b) nUakvd f. turmeric, RM. 61 

nili f. a kind of disease. RM. 58. 
mdrkava m. Eclipta Prostrata. RM. 26. 
rubiika m. the castor-oil tree. RM. 34. 

(c) kukula m. fire made of chaff. SM. 67. 25 

(d) astamangala m. yasya pdddfy sitdl} sarve puccham vaksas tathaiva 

ca, murdha bhdlam sitam yasya tarn vidycid 
asiamangalam. a horse with white feet, tail, 
breast, mane and fore-head. 1§H. 12 
stanin m sydtdm stanau yasya tu koiadeie sa rdjyabhangdya 
bhavet stani tu. a kind of horse having this particular 
deformity. SH. 81 

(e) kanthekala m. kanthe sthitafy kdlo yasya. ^P. 75. 26 

(f) arwfasdrathi m. suryah. the Sun. RC. 2.40 (1) 
urvidhara m. acala. a mountain. RC. 2. 50 (1) 
ksira n. ksiram niram. water. RC. 1. 50 

V (a) aktu m. rdtrih. night (RV). 1§K. 2. I. 63 

atmabhari mfn. dtmdnam era bibhart itself -nourishing, selfish 
(Pancatantra, Hitopadeia). 1§K. 1, 4. 37 
k§a^addkara m. 'maker of night', the moon {$Uupdla9adha) 
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ksapepaka mfn. ripe or done in a moment (Gana). 1. 3. 219 
dlpra mfn. dlpyate dlprdh. flaming, shining ( Kathasaritsdgara) . 
^K. 1.4.242. 

devayu mfn. devayu^ dharmika^. pious (RV). ^K. 2. 1. 37 
dosakara mfn. ‘night-maker’, the moon (Satrumjayamahdtmya) 
^K. 1. 4. 31 

rajagha mfn. rSjdnath hanti rdjaghah a slayer of (hostile) kings 
(Naisadha). I§K. 1. 4. 86 

(b) kartparoga m. a disease of the cnt (Susruta). RM. 36 
khdlitya m. morbid baldness (Caraka, Susruta). RM. 12 

(c) alak^ana n. an inauspicious sign. (Mam). SH. 119 
uisedha m. height (Sfatapatha, Caraka). Sh. 100 

dinamapi m. ‘day-jewel’, the sun (Gitagovinda, Balaramayatpa). 
§H. 284 

msyakarman n. the application of a sternutatory (Susruta) 

^H. 280. 

nilapita mfn. dark-green (Rdmdyana)..^'R. 207 
biddldksa mfn. cat-eyed (Harsacarita). 72 
^rdjayogya mfn. befitting a king (no reference). Sh. 8 
sarvavaripa mfn. all-coloured (Taittiriya Aranyaka). Sh. 9 

(d) sastriiydmd mfn. sastrivd sydmd ( S isupalavadha) . Sp. 64. 4 

(e) atibald f. baleti atibaleti ca mnim prasiddhe vidye mantrau 

(N. of a particular charm; no reference). RC. 1. 37 
himakara m. candra. the moon (Harivam^a). RC. 3. 3. (2) 

VI agnidhum^ f. N. of Vaitarapi river. 40 

agrydsana n. the part of the elephant’s body where the driver 
sits. 461 

acyuta n. the sky^. 85 
adrSyatam m. a good^ 6 

anyavatsd f. a cow which suckles an adopted calf. 299 

apsaromandira n. the abode of nymphs, the sky. 86. 

amrtabhojin m. a god. 6 

ayovarman n. an armour made of iron. 508 

avikkla f. N. of the club of Vi§9u. 75. 

asialocana m. eight-eyed, N, of Brahma. 63 

asitakrti m. one having black figure, N. of Yama. 35 

aharmukhasucaka m. the charioteer of the sun. 114 

akaiakusuma n. a star. 89 

Stmaja m N. of the god of love.^ 81 


6. This and the following words in this section are cited only from NM. 

7. The meaning is not recorded in MW. 
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indvMnti f. the mooa4ight. 101 

indramrga xa. a dog. 324 

kafikatir m. a body-guard, aa armour. S96 

kathoraka m. N. of Siva. 53 

kamkHcalavMn xHi a god. 8 

kamalin m. the moon. 

karagnimat m. a brahmana. 333. 

kalaiabdhibhava m. the moon. 96 

kalsdhara^ f. N. of the wife of Siva. 58 

kaSSdhara ra. N. of Varuna 45 

kiritin m. the sun.'^ Ill 

kutkila m. a mountain. 178 

kubarin m. N. of the chariot of the sun. 1,13 

kumbhaputra m. N. of the sage Agastya. 399 

kfcchrakesara m. a cocoanut tree. 251 

kelini f. N, of the wife of the god of love. 82 

koraka m. a star.^ 89 

krUradrsti m. N- of Yama.^ 35 

khacara m. a god.'^ 8 

khapura n. heaven. 4. 


v?.: ' ;Sei^ uote • 7:: 'on ; 80.: ' 

g. Cf. Kalsdhara •lH- of Siva (MW). 
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*r; ?fe<rT, ^ #, ill: I 

itsfq \\ ” 

—SffngSTapraprakd^a of Bhoja chap. 7 
Ed. Dr, V. Raghavan, Harvard 
Oriental Series, p. 405. 


SAstraic references in the JANAKIHARANA 

Dr. V. Varadacham 
R eader in Sanskrit 
S. V. University College, Tirupati. 

It is said that the poets express themselves against Sastraic 
learning^ and the philosophers decry writing poetry.® One cannot 
make a name in the field of lastras without poetic talents.® Opinions 
like these are exaggerated and seem to have been expressed on 
account of one-sided and imperfect understanding of the aims of 
pursuing training in Sastraic learning and in the art of writing 
poetry. The two fields serve different ends* and as such are not 
antagonistic to each other. Eminent savants like ^amkara and 
Vedanta Desika had the unique distinction of having attained 
eminence in both the fields. Poets like Kalidasa,® ASvagho^a,® 
Bharavi® and Magha® used the references to matters of Sastraic 
importance for the successful and artistic finish of the matters in 
their poems. The Naisadhiyacarita^ of §rihar?a bears the reputation 
of Sastra Kavya. 

1. Cf- the following statements of unknown authorship : 

2. Cf. the following statements of unknown authorship : 

?Tsi}5T 

€15=11: I 

3. Cf. 1 BhSmahalat^kira 1.3 

4. For of writing poetry, see Bhamahalamkara 1.2; KavyaprakSia 1.2. 
The Sastra is intended to guide people in the proper path and provide 
them with the means of acquiring tattvajnana. 

5. For references to grammar, see Raghuvamia II, 56 ; 13. 58 : 15. 9 and 
Kumarasambhava 2* n ; and see Raghuvamia 13.60 and Kumarasambhava 
2. 13 for Ss^iikhya references. 

6. The Buddhacarita 12. 9 refers to grammar and canto 12 of the same work 
deals with the principles of Slipkhya.’ 

t. Kir star jmiya 17.43 refers to a NySya principle and 5. 22 to a theistic 
doctrine. 

iiiupslmadha 2. 112; 14. 24 ; 16. 80 refer to grramar, 2. 28. to Buddhism, 

4. 53 to the Yoga system and 1. 33 for a theisiic doctrine. 

% For information on this, see Ch. 10, A Crtieal Study of ^ri B^iha's 

by A. N. Jam. 
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KuaBlMdis* (C. 530 A D.)*® reveals in his MthakS vy* 

his familiarity with the tenets of the several schools of 
though*. While some of the references contained in this poem bear 
evidence to the successful employment of the ^astraic materials for 
poetic embellishment, others are found admitted to form part of the 
narratives and descriptions in the poem. The noteworthy references 
of this kind are given below. 

1. In the course of his hunting, Dasaratha is stated to have 
approached the penance - grove on the banks of the river Tamasa. 
fhe following description^® occurs in this context. 

g#l- 

gwifdT *1^ il 

“Where, having heard the expressions uttered at the time of exposition 
by eminent sages, the female parrots of sweet dispositions enter into 
a discussion regarding the validity of a pramana being intrinsic or 
extrinsic.” The female parrots, with their innate capacity to produce 
the words which they listen to when uttered by others, arrange 
themselves into two groups, each one taking one of the positions 
for argument. The word ‘ angana ’ appears to serve two purposes. 
Even the female species among the parrots evince interest in repro- 
ducing the expressions of matters which are intricate in their nature. 
Secondly, their voice must be more sweet than that of the male 
parrots. Mention of intrinsic validity before the extrinsic one in the 
third quarter suggests that the siddhanta of the sages, who were 
steeped in the Vedic lore and Vedic exegesis, must be in favour of 
Intrinsic validity. A discussion on this must include extrinsic 
validity also. 


10. This date is arrived at on the strength of a passage from the Jsnaktkara^a 
cited in the Jsnsimi of Janalraya who flourished in the latter half of the 
6th century A.D. Cf. K. Gopalachari : Eav\y History of the Andhra Country 

p. 208. 

11. The references arc taken from fl) the printed text of the Mnakiharm^a 
cantos I-X edited by G. R. Nandargikar at Bombay in 1907 and the 
Manuscript Copy of the lanakiharanam in 20 cantos preserved in the S'ri 
Venkateswara University Oriental Rcserch Institute Library, Tirupati Ms 
Nos. 7532-A and 7532-8. 

12. This sloka is found in the Ms. and is not found !n the printed edition- 
prfais is found in the London and Adyar Mss. of the Ksvya also. 
Dr. C. R- Swaminathan, in his ed. of iJf.considers the verse as an interpolation — 
S. S. J.l 
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2- Complete destruction marked the city of Lahka, when the 
battle was over. The survivors bewailed the loss of the dear and 
near among the inhabitants of the city. Their painful utterance* 
evoking sympathy among those who listened to them did not produce 
any change in the guardians of the quarters. When they did not 
respond, they were taken by the grief-stricken as having no existence 
in their physical forms. That is, the deities did not have physical 
existence. They existed only in the form of mantras while they are 
uttered by the priests during rituals. This is expressed in the 
following Sloka : 

55 51^5 II 

"As the guardians of the quarters did not change by expressions 
(lit. the syllables) of bewailings which were so very pitiable (or 
miserable), the deities were stated by the people there to be 
only in (the form of) the words on the strength of the authority.” 
The pramapa mentioned here refers'to the MImamsa tenet^® that gods 
have no physical existence, their importance is subordinated to that 
of the mantras which alone yield (or grant) the results to the 
sacrifices. 

3. The Manuscript copy of the J&nakihArap^a contains a glorious 
description of the sacrifice performed by Vi^vamitra. Among the 
slokas which describe the details of ritualistic importance, the following 
sloka'^ brings out the exegetical importance of the ritual ; 

II 30* 

“Here (in the sacrificial session), he (ViSvamitra), w^ was profident 
in the system of the principles of interpretation (naya^astra), deter- 
mified (i.e., arrived at), as a result of the meaning, the most 
diflScult modification (fiha) which falls within the scope of the mantra 

13. Vide: Mimafps. Sstra 9.1.9. 

14, This 4loka is found in the Ms. and is not found in the printed edition. 

(This is also considered as an interpolation) 
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#liieh is to be applied on the strength of transference (atideia). 
Where can the meaning (of a passage) be determined without the 
(help of the) MimSinsaka?” The first six chapters in the Mmanisa 
kutras of Jaimini deal with the nature and performance of the sacred 
rites which are directly enjoined (vihita). They also deal with the 
interpretation of the rules regarding the performance of these rites 
which are called as prakrti. The remaining six chapters deal with 
the rites which are not directly enjoined and the performance of 
which, called as vikrti, depend upon the details of the rules of 
the prakrti rites. The details of the rites dealt with in the 
first six chapters are required to be transferred to the rites 
mentioned in the next six chapters. This transference is called 
atide^a.^® The isu sacrifice may be cited to illustrate this transference. 
After describing the i§u sacrifice a little, the Vedic texts declare 
that the remaining details regarding the performance of this sacrifice 
are to be ascertained from the syena sacrifice, The Syena sacrifice 
becomes the prakrti for the vikrti sacrifice of isu. Sometimes, there 
may rise a difficulty in transferring the details from one sacrifice to 
another. The details of the prakrti may not fit in with the vikrti. 
They may require some change. This change which is to be effected 
is called modification (uha)^’ and it is of three kinds, namely, 
mantra, saman and samsk§.ra. The mantra aspect is referred to in 
the context. The mantra, which is enjoined to be used with reference 
to the prakrti, will have to be modified and transferred to the 
vikrti. For instance, while performing the Agneya sacrifice, the 
substance to be used is vrihi and the mantras to be uttered are 
« 8ni% 1? I ‘ ^^oit ’ 1 When the Saurya sacrifice 

is to be performed, the substance to be offered is nivara. The 
mantras which are enjoined for the prakrti, i.e. Agneya sacrifice are 
to be transferred to the vlkyii. i.e. Saurya sacrifice after making 
necessary modification. So. the mantras must be changed into 

Here it is stated that 

Vilvamitra is an expert in the application of the principles of 

15. This is dealt with in the Ch. VII by Jaimini. Vide: 

Sahara on 7. 1. 12 

16. Vide : gabara on 7. 1. 16 

17. Vide: f%i5Sf?r^siffiRrRfSTJrf 'r?T«ihi 

i Sattradipm on 9.1.1. 

18. Vide: Sahara on 9. 1. 1. 

19. Vide: Sastradtpika on 9. S.l. 
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MfJBftipsS such as atldeSa and She. Tharefore he was in a petition 
to affive at the correct but difficult modification. This instance 
together with the previous two illustrate Kumfiradisa’s acqualntanoe 
with the principles of MimSipsa. 

4. A reference is made to the field of verbal knowledge in th4 
following iloka : 

“It was clearly shown by Afigada who killed the valorous Narantaka 
as if he were a beast, that conventional import is more powerful 
than the etymological one.” Narantaka is stated in the Yuddhaka9da,*° 
as a demon with this name. He was of formidable strength and 
valour. Such a person was killed easily by Ahgada. In this 
context, the author refers to an aspect of verbal knowledge. Ety- 
mological sense®^ of a word is obtained through the meaning of its 
component parts. Conventional sense®® is got through the group of 
all the component parts without having to depend upon the import* 
of the component pairs. In the context, the word ahgada means 
‘armlet’ etymologically (which is tightly fiitting the arm) and the word 
narantaka has the etymological sense of the slayer (one who brings 
about the end) of men, that is the God of death. Conventionally* 
aftgada and narantaka mean respectively, the son of Valin and the 
demon of that name who resided in Lanka. The etymological 
sense that the armlet killed the God of Death is absurd 
here. The conventional sense alone is appropriate here. The general 
concept among the scholars of the systems of thought®* is that the 
conventional sense is more powerful than the etymological sense. The 
author makes use of this principle in recording the death of the 
valorous Narantaka at the hands of Aftgada. 

5. The concept of the cause and efiTect which is hold by the 
Samkhya school is referred to in the following sloka ;®* 


20. RamSyana • YuddhakSo^a - 69 - 66 to 96. 

21. Vide: 

Siddhantamukt avail (N. S. Press, Bombay) p. 381. 

22. Vide : 153[T^na^?*n *1^ W I 

ibid. pp. 381-2. 

23. Gf : PaHcapsyidikSvara^a pp. 132r3, Vijiansgamn edition 

Jaimimya NySyamSls on 3. S, 8. 

24. This iloka is found in the Ms. and is not found in the printed edititm. 
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m «?«f f4#aR Sfr|: li 2. 9. 

“TIms cause of every thing is really non-diffiereat from (its) effect. 
Hence those who advocate satkaryavada say that they (cause and 
effect) are identical.” The gods, who were oppressed by Ravana, went 
to the milky ocean and sought protection under Vi§pu. This Sloka 
forms part of their prayer to the Lord. The Lord is the cause of 
everything and on the principle of satkaryavada. He can produce any 
thing, since whatever is produceed must have existed in Him prior to 
its production. Though formulated by the Saipkhyas,®® this doctrine of 
satkaryavada is admitted in the Vedanta schools.®* 

6. The Saipkhy a concept of the three gunas,. namely, sattva, rajas 
and tamas is referred to by the author while deseribing the arrival 
of the forces at the sacrificial session of ViSvamitra. The following 
aioka illustrates this.®® 

^ 951 

II 5. 58, 

“There (in the sky near the sacrificial spot), the soldiers, though 
they could not be counted, spoke (lit. sang) that the world is made 
up of the three qualities, sattva, rajas and tamas, by filling it (sky) 
closely (nirantaram) with the troops of fiends and demons and 
making it (the region) dark with the dust raised by the wheels of the 
chariot.” The words sattva, rajas and tamas stand respectively for the 
troops of fiends and demons, dust raised by the wheels of the 
chariot and darkness created by that dust. The word samkhya®* 
stands also for the Samkhya system. With the word ‘api’ in the 
third quarter the soldiers are stated to be not the followers of the 


25 . 

26 . 
27 . 


as. 


Vide : Samkhya KarikU 9 
Vide: Chandogya Upaniqad 6.% l. 

The printed edition reads the lloka (numbered as 

srfh iw 



27} as follows: 


?!<io : Hr* Har Daft Sharma.; S&f^khfn Kwiku with »ot«i and Tmoilatloa 
lalfodiiolloa- p, 2. 
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Samkhya system but yet showed that the world is made up of the 
three qualities admitted by the Saqjkhya system. 

7. Nature of participating in a discussion is stated in the following 
^loka ; 



m ' if 19. 23 

“Rama drove away (or kept aside) the huge, entire army (of the 
demons) which was difficult to divide and which was surrounded by 
the enemies’ arrows and (thus) remained as a nest, just like an 
opponent would repudiate the inferential (argument) by (raising) the 
fallacies like siddhasadhana.” 

Ravana kept his army impenetrable with his arrows but 
Rama smashed it. In the simile that is given here, it is said 
that in discussions, when one of the participants puts forward 
his theory in the form of inferential propositions, the opponent 
who is the other participant, points out defects there and refutes 
them. The defects that could be pointed ou} in inferential propositions 
will be in the form of fallacious reasons (hetvabhasa). Gautama,®* 
the author of the Nyaya Sutras, mentions, five fallacies headed 
by Savyabhicara. Kumaradasa refers to Siddhasadhana, which 
was brought by the later Nyaya writers®* under asiddha - kind of 
fallacy, as being at the head of the defects. The purpose of 
mentioning it here may be to show that Ravapa’s army was only 
weak and the measures taken by him to keep the army formidable 
were of no avail before Rama. With his arrovs, Rama prowed that 
Rsvana’s army was only weak. 

8. The following Sloka refers to the theistic doctrines: 

. A, . , r r- l-n r-, 

it is. 41 

" '29. NyUya S0m L 2. 45. 

30. Vide ; Nydyakusurnmjali p, 366, ChowkhaiqQba edition 1957., 
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“Having smashed the notion of the unitary nature of the garden, 
hating- driven away the understanding that men realise some purpose 
foy bowing to the Caitya, I became the foremost among those who 
believe in God, myself having many a disposition to refute the 
opponents." 

HanumSn narrates to Sugriva his experiences when he left 
for Laftka in search of Sita. He destroyed the trees in the 
A§okavana and in the absence of the trees, there was nothing like 
a garden which is a unit by itself. The Caitya®^ there was destroyed 
by him, thus preventing the people to worship it. These two acts 
proved Hanuman to be the destroyer of the opponents. In this 
respect Hanutnan tells that he became foremost among those who 
take to the p.ath of (worshipping) God. Those who worship God 
cannot tolerate any thing that may come in the way of their act of 
worship. The word vasika®** is meaningless and may be read as vasita. 

9. Hanuman pulled down to the ground that Caitya which was 
worshipped, as it is shown to be respected in the scriptural texts 
of the wise Buddha. He fought with the disciple of the Buddha 
before doing so. Vide : 

E is. 89. 

This reference to the Buddha and his disciple in a work which is 
based on the contents of the Ramayaita is indeed anachronistic. 
Kumaradasa is perhaps referring to the contemporary aspects of life 
which were then available to him in Lailka during the 6th century 
A.D. 

10, A reference to the forces of Cupid attempting to disturb the 
penance of Gautama is contained in the Sloka®® which depicts the slaying 
of the demons by Rama during the sacrificial session of ViSvamitra. 


31. Caitya is the general name given to any place connected with the Buddha, 
though indirectly. It may contain a relic like the Buddha’s tooih or bone 
or robe, or alms-bowl or any scriptural text. Here the word may be 
taken to mean an altar or tree which is worshipped. To take it in the 
Buddhist sense would lead to anachroiusm. KumaradSsa refers to it in 
13. 33 as caityagiri. 

318. The London ms. reads ‘ VSrttiks.’ This verse too is found only in some 
mss—S. S. J. 

32. This iloka occurs as 3. 89 ia the Ms. and as 3-53 ia the printed edition. 
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gfl55S3^ag>?;35ri!w??# I 

II 5. 89. 

“ Remaining in the (middle point of) long bowstring, getting released 
instantly, possessed of excellent sharp points (released) with intricate 
contrivance, those pointed arrows (of Rama) gave instructions to the 
soldiers of the enemies to proceed to the assembly of gods, like the 
followers of the Buddha, who practise ;tranquillity (which is a good 
virtue), get instantly their individual existence destroyed, who get 
their faces brightened (lit. get the fruits of their faces) by practising 
intricate yoga, who had removed the tuft of hair and who advised the 
forces of Cupid (who was their enemy) to get back to the court of 
gods.” 

Mahati gune must mean big or long bowstring with RSma and 
the great quality which shall be santi or tranquility ; saphala means 
having a sharp edge.*® The word Sakya means the followers of the 
Buddha who belonged to the race of the Sakyas. Vi^ikha may mean 
the arrows which have a special kind (vi) of the edge. 


33, Cf. ^itupSlavadha 11. 91. 
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3?: 1 

— ^>s«® 

^ ^ ^ * 

fr*P[Di§srT«RJ?i^[% sfei*r^’^ II 

— Phalalruti in London ms. 


* * * * 

gt^iT 

?i^j?r2l5J?;T?q’n^«5rJi8fi^g i 

f?^T RM f^r 

* * * * ii 

—Extra verse in canto XVIH found in Adyar and 
London mss. In this ferdulavikridita verse, the 
3rd, 6th, 14tfa and 17th letters are to arranged in 
a Cakrabandha that it incorporates the names of 
the poet and the work as— ^sTFia^Slora' 


UMVEKA BHATTA ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dr. K. KtJNJUNNi Raja 

Uihveka Bhatta is an ancient authority on Bhatta Mimamsa, well 
known in the academic circles and popular in legends. His name is 
found mentioned in different ways; Umveka, Umbeka, U {ro,)-veyaka, 
Ombeka etc. Only two of his works are known : the commentary 
on Mancjanamiira’s BMmmviveka, {QdAt&A by Gopinatha Kaviraj in 
the Sarasvati Bhavan Series, Banaras) and the commentary on the 
Slokavarttika (edited in the Madras University Sanskrit series).^ A 
popular verse, quoted by Gunaratna in his commentary on the 
Saddarsanasangraha, refers to Umveka’s commentary on the Slokavarttika: 

i 

The term Kdrikd in this verse must obviously be referring to the 
Slokavdrttika. 

Umveka’s popularity is attested by the traditions identifying him 
with Mandana, Sure^vara, Viivarupa and Bhavabhuti. Many of these 
traditions are as old as Vidyaranya and Pratyaksvarupa Bhagavdn. 
In his Sankaradigyijaya (cantos VII and VIII) Vidyaranya identifies 
Uihveka with Mapdana, SureSvara and Vi^varupa and makes him a 
younger contemporary of Kumarila Bhatta. Pratyaksvarupa Bhaga- 
van, author of the Nayanaprasddini commentary on Citsukha’s 
Tattvapradipikd identifies him with Bhavabhuti (Bhavabutir Umvekab)- 
The tradition identifying Visvarupa and Bhavabhuti is found in the 
Vacanamald sub-commentary on ViSvarupa’s Balakrida commentary on 
Ydjnavalkyasmrti (See Kane, Hist, of Dh. Sastra I. p. 262). 

Umveka Bhatta, who has commented on MandanamiSra's BhSva~ 
ndviveka, discussing many a textual variant and alternative explanation, 
must definitely be later than Mandana. Mapdana MiSra himself 
is later than Kumarila Bhatta and Dharmakirti, since in the Sphota* 
siddhi he defends the Sphota doctrine of Bhartrhari against the 
attacks of Kumarila and Dharmakirti ; Mapdana actually quotes a 
line from Dharmakirti’s Pramdi!iavarttika (I. 247) in his Sphotasiddhi 
(p. 210, Madras University edition) ; and according to the commen- 
tator ParameSvara, Mandana is referring to the students of Kumirila 
Bhatta by terms like durvidagdha (verse 2, Sphotasiddhi). Since 


1. Revised Second edn, 1971. 
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Kumarila Bhatta and Dharmaklrti flourished in the first half of the 
seventh century A. D. Mandana Misra has to be assigned to a 
period not earlier than 650-700 A. D. Hence one limit to the date 
of Umveka Bhat|a may be taken as 700 A. D. 

The other limit to the date of Uihveka is given by that of 
Kamalasila and Karnakagotnin who refer to him by name, quote 
his views and discuss them. In his Panjika commentary on Santara- 
k?ita’s Tattvasahgraha (pp. 812-13) Kamalasila quotes a long passage 
from Uthveka : 

iR'Rf H gfl ? sfSifll- 

This passage is found with minor variations on pages 53-54 of Umveka's 
Tatparyatlka commentary on $lokavdrttika ; Kamalasila quotes certain 
portions and explains the idea in other portions. Thus it is clear 
that Umveka Bhatta is earlier than Kamalasila who refers to him. 

Kamalasila’s date had been fixed as A. D. 713-63 on the basis 
of Chinese sources (See Intro, to QOS. edn. of Tattvasangraha). 
But Damieville has shown (Le Concile de Lhasa, Paris 1952) that 
the most probable date for the foundation of Bsan yas and the 
official recognition of Buddhism as a State Religion in Tibet was 
A. D. 775. Kamalasila arrived in Tibet in A. D. 779; the great 
debate took place in Bsan yas between A. D. 792 and 794. Therefore 
Kamala^ila’s date may be taken as A. D. 740-795. 

From these two limits Umveka Bhatta may be assigned to 
A. D. 700-750. 

Besides Kamalasila Karnakagomin, commentator on the Pramd^a- 
v&ritika of Dharmakirti, has also quoted passages from Umveka’s 
commentary on the Slokavdrtiika. Karnakagomin says (on p. 21 of 
his commentary in R. Sankrtyayana’s edition) : 

mm I 

This is found on page 305 of Umveka’s Titparyatikd. Another 
quotation from Umveka is found on p, 497 : 

. 1 

Whis corresponds to the passage on 177-8 of Umveka’s commentary 
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Kar^akagomiii’s coromeotary is subitantially ideatical with that 
of fekyamati preserved only in Tibetan translation, except for the 
fact that the former contains some discussions on language where a 
quotation from Mapdana also occurs. Sakyamati’s date seems to be 
the second half of the seventh century. Hence Karnakagomin who 
quotes Man dana and Umveka must necessarily be later than iSakya- 
mati. Prof. Gnoli’s view that Karpakagomin is earlier has to be 
revised. 

UiaVEKA AND BHAVABHUTI 

The identity of Uipveka with Bhavabhuti was first suggested by 
S. P. Pandit on the basis of two colophons of a Malatimadhava 
manuscript, the one in Act III assigning the play to a pupil of 
Kumarila Bhatta and the other in Act IV giving the name of the 
playwright as Umveka (Intro, to edn. of Gau^avaho). This was 
conceded by R. G. Bhandarkar (Preface to his edition of the Mdlati- 
madhava), Ganganath Jha (Introduction to the Bhavandviveka) , 
Kuppuswami Sastri (Proceed, A. I. 0. C. II. p. 411) and P. V. Kane 
(Introduction to his edition of the Uttarardmacarita), 

Undue weight cannot be attached to the testimony of a single 
manuscript to prove that Umveka is identical with Bhavabhuti. We 
have already shown that Umveka cannot be identical with Mandana* 
mi§ra and that he could not have been a direct pupil of 
Kumarila Bhatta. Dr. Mirashi tried to show that the chronology is 
incompatible for such an identification; but as pointed out earlier 
the revised date for KamalaSila makes it probable that Umveka, who 
lived after Mandanami^ra and before Kamala^ila, flounsbed in the 
first half of the seventh century which is the date of Bhavabhuti 
also, since that dramatist was a court - poet of King Ya^ovarman 
of Kanauj. 

It is true that Pratyaksvarupa Bhagavan identifies them in his 
commentary on Citsukha’s Tattvapradipikd (p. 265, N. S. edn. Bhavabhutir 
Umvekah). But in the text Citsukha refers to Bhavabhuti and 
Umveka separately, and from the context where the references occur, 
it seems that according to him the two are different. 

In the beginning of Umveka’s commentary on the Slokavdrttika 
the popular verse from Malatimadhava finds a place. 

m ^ H 
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Prof. RunhAQ Raja has pointed out that this need not necessarily 
mt^n Urfivcka’s identity with BhavabhSti. Though that portion of 
the first leaf of the unique manuscript of the work had broken off 
even before the completion of the first edition in 1940, we can assume 
the existence of the verse on the authority of the editor S. K- 
Ramanatha Sastri. But we cannot be sure whether it is part of 
Umveka's commentary, or whether it is added by the scribe. And 
there is nothing impossible in Umveka quoting a popular and apt 
verse from Bhavabhuti. 

Karnakagomin, an early Buddhist writer who was influenced by 
Umveka and who quotes passages from him, has a verse at the 
beginning of his commentary on Dharmakirti’s Pramav,avarttika which 
is very similar to Bhavabhuti’s verse and seems to be based on it. 

Biff'S# 

This lends support to the genuineness of the verse at the beginning 
of Umveka’s commentary, since it is likely that Karnakagomin got the 
verse from the beginning of the Tatparyatika of Umveka which he 
consulted, rather than from the Malatimadhava directly. 

Bhavabhuti who speaks at length about his scholarship in the 
various branches of learning doss not say much about his scholarship 
in Mimaihsa. 

^ 

(% ! if rff: l 

But his familiarity with the Mimamsa philosophy cannot be 
questioned. Nanyadeva in his commentary on the Malatimadham 
refers to the tradition making Bhavabhuti a Mimamsaka. 

ip. 245, NS edn.) 

In the Prologue to the Uttarar&macarita BhavabhQti calls himself 
FadavdkyapramSnajfia indicating his scholarship in Mimamsa also. 

Thus all that we can say at present regarding the problem is 
that we have no definite evidence to prove their identity, although 
there is nothing which stands in the way of such an identity. 



JAGANNATHA DASA-A STUDY 
Dr. A. S. Kediiaya 

Department of Kannada, University of Madras. 

Jagannatha Dasa, one of the celebrities among Haridasas of 
Karnataka, is the author of a number of devotional compositions 
among which JYarikatMmritoara is hailed as a monumental work 
encompassing in it the philosophy of the god-head as expounded in 
Vedas, Upanishads, Pancaratra, Mahabharata, Ramayaifa, Bhagavata 
and Bhagavadgita. The work is narrated in an inimitable way with 
the background of the famous Madhvacarya’s exposition of Vigpu, 
the supreme God. 

Jagannatha Dasa’s former name was Srinivasa He was 
the son of Narasappa, the Kulakarni (accountant) of Byagavatta 
village, Manvi Taluk in Raichur Dt. He was born in 1727 A. D. 
Srinivasa became a sound scholar in both the languages, Sanskrit 
and Kannada. He used to compose slokas in Kannada and Sanskrit, 
extempore. He came under the protection of His Holiness, Varadendra 
Teertha of Mantralaya. After the completion of his studies he 
settled in Manvi and was called as Srinivasacarya. He was well 
versed in both the Mimamsas. Through a strange event in his life 
the conceit of learning gave way to humility. He became the chosen 
disciple of Gopaladasa. The new name given to him was Jagannatha 
Dasa by which he became popular. Jagannatha Dasa was a self- 
realised soul like Purandara Dasa and Kanaka Dasa. 

In his Harikathanwtasdra, the code of worship of the god's 
image is given beautifully. 

Devotion, wisdom, and dispassion are seen in all the songs called 
Keerthanas of Jagannathadasa. 

His wonderful scholarship is revealed in each of the innumerable 
Keertanas composed by him. He was a combination of erudition, 
devotion and intuition. 

He has composed a number of Keertanas with the mudrike 
(signet), Jagannatha Vithala. 

The other compositions of Jagannatha dasa are Tantrasara, and 
the famous HarikatkSmrtasSra. Herein the subtleties of the Madhva 
philosophy are narrated in clear terms in popular and simple Kannada 
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The Dasa’s life-story and his transformation Into a humble and 
devoted Haridasa from aa orthodox and haughty scholar are seen in 
the Keerthanas composed by the great Dasa himself. 

The Dasa lays the mode of worship in his songs. From the 
minute description of his lord Jagannatha and the rapture with which 
he has sung we can infer that the Dasa had the vision of his ishta 
devata (the lord Jagannatha). 

The Harikathamrtasara, ths work of Jagannatha Dasa is con- 
sidered the greatest among the works of the Haridasas on account 
of its treasuring the essence of Madhva philosophy in pleasing 
Kannada. All the important tenets of Madhva philosophy are 
enshrined in this great work. 

The Dasa says that the supreme god is in all beings like the 
fragrance in the flowers and the fire in the wood and his presence 
is more visible in great souls. Hence the necessity of serving the 
devotees of the Lord. His apostrophe to God is ^rutitatigabhiman! 
(the presiding deity of all the Vedas and Sastras), the one who does 
not reveal hiinseif even to his consort Lakshmi, the ocean of unlimited 
wealth, and the very asylum of ail virtues, who praises him incessantly 
but gives himself to the praise of his genuine devotees. The Dasa 
says it is impossible to describe his infinite compassion. It is through 
him that all the actions are performed. His compassion is likened to 
that of the mother who rashes and consoles her crying baby. 

Thus the value of devotion aid the greatness of Hari are 
described. 

Being cetinacStana-vilsksana (beyond the essential characteristics of 
the sentient and the insentient beings) the novelty among the new things, 
beautiful among the beautiful, the rasa of the rasas. He, our father 
of unparalleled greatness, thus plays with us in this world. 

The gTeatne.ss of Hari is further described elaborately. 

Hari is in the things of enjoyment. He is the giver of enjoyment. 
He, being present in the mind, makes the Jeevj cnjny. He describes 
the mode of worship of Hari thus. 

The body is to be considered as puja - aids of Hari. The 

five elements are Hari’s puja sdmagH. Contact with the senses (vi^aya 
sambandha) is the cot. The pleasure felt from it is the bed. Self- 

surrender is the sleep. The sinful acts are the dust sticking to His 

Padukas (wooden footwear). The virtuous acts are the flowers. 
Anger is the incense, acts of devotion are the ornaments. Good 
intellect is the umbrella. Knowledge is the lamp, reciting of his 
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qualities Is the 3rafi (waving of -the lamp). This mode of worship 
says, Jagaanatha Dasa, is the greatest among the Hari pujas. This 
is to be followed continuously. The entire description is a long 
beautiful metaphor. The mode of worshipping the god in one’s 
heart, the meditation of vjr<^^ri^pa and ihs bimba-bhava 

are explained afterwards. 

Hari has never-ending forms. This secret is to ba had from the 
preceptor and to be meditated accordingly. When Lakshmi herself 
does not come to know the end of these never-ending forms, how 
can an ordinary jeeva know it, says Jagannatha Dasa. 

Knowing about God (isa-vijnma). devotion to the devotees of 
Hari, non-desire for the material enjoyments (v»saja niwaj, service to 
all the living beings with the knowledge that Han’s presence is in 
them - this is the Mahayajfia and this is Hari Fuji.. 

Hari is omnipresent. All the waters in the world are the sacred 
waters, the entire world including the trees and mountains is the 
ksetra, the holy place. All the living beings are the idols of Sri 
Hari. The things eaten by them are the offering (naivldya). Their 
normal movements are dance in honour of the God. One who knows 
all this is a Yogi. 

His contemplation should be incessant. The person who thinks 
of Krishna, the beloved son of Devaki, while fondling the children, 
talking lovingly to his wife, enjoying while riding horse, palanquin, 
elephant or other vehicles and while at leisure, will not be approached 
by the messengers of Yama, the god of Death. Thus in the various 
chapters of the work, the different divine aspects of Sri Hari are 
dealt with fully. 

There are innumerable universes, innumerable forms, innumerable 
parts of body, infinite virtues. Even if one takes into account a 
single universe, in that a single form, in that a single part of body, 
and in that part, a single nail and in that a single quality, that 
itself cannot be described fully by Brahma himself. He. feeling short 
of words, raises his hands folded and with horripilation and tears of 
joy trickling down his face, the words becoming indistinct, says that 
the greatness of Hari is subtle. 

Thus this is a unique work among the many compositions of the 
famous Haridasas. 


m 
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“For the milk-made delicacy of Rama’s Name, the sugar is 
Krishna’s Name, and the Name of Lord Vitthala, the ghee ; mix, 
put it into your mouth and see the taste! Take the wheat of 
Ego, put it into the mill of dispassion and pound it into soft flour 
and prepare it into fine vermicelli, boil it, put it into the vessel of 
your heart, fill it with water of feeling and cook it with your 
intellect; take it on a plate and eat ; and when you get a belching, 
think of the Lord Purandara Vitthala, who is of the form of Joy.” 

— ‘ Ramanama-payasakke ’ in raga Pantuvarali, by 
Purandaradasa (1480- 1564 A.D.) 


TWO UNTRACED CITATIONS IN BRAHMASUTRABHaSYA 
OF sankarAcArya 

Prof. V. Venkatachalam 
Ujjam 

The two citations in iSankaracarya’s bhasya on Brahmasutfa, 
which forna the subject of this paper have both been fortuitous 
finds. The first citation containing a clear statement by Acarya Sankara 
that Indra is the presiding deity of strength, followed by an eluci- 
dation of what it means, occurs in the Pratardanadhikarana. The 
passage runs as follows : — 

site i ^ 

Besides the affirmation that Indra is baladevata, we have here a 
very lucid explanation of the basic implications underlying the concept 
of adhisthanadevata. When we say that Indra is the presiding deity 
of strength, says the bhasya, what we mean thereby is that he 
provides the motive force for all activities on the earth involving 
strength. This is tantamount to saying that all activities involving 
strength are Indra ’s own deeds. 

I felt that the bhasyakara must have quoted here the opinion 
of some respected authority. Therefore, I applied myself to the task 
of tracing the original source of this opinion. 

I found the sentence in the Nirtdcta, in the course of Yaska’s 
detailed discussion about the view of the early Nairuktas that there 
are only three devaias in all qq gqgt ltd While explaining 

Bhakti-sahacarya of each of these three devaias, Yaska says : 

31^91^ I i air ’n 

m ^ ^ 1 srairfai km: i 

I would like to draw attention to a few important facts about 
this citation by AcSrya ^ahkara. 

(1) Yaska’s text forms one of the chief foundations of Vedic 
exegesis and no interpreter of Vedic texts could have ever afforded 
to ignore it. Also we have concrete evidence in the BrahmasUtra- 
bha§ya itself to conclude that the bhasyakara should have assimilated 
Yaska’s text. In the bhdsya on he actually mentions 

Y'aska by name and refers to the six bhavavikaras referred to and 
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discussed by him in the opening section of his Nirukta. The following 
is the relevant extract from the bhasya : 


and the extant Nirukta text also deserves a brief notice- Whereas the 
bhasya has ift ■g the Nirukta reads tp It is 

well known that the form of the prerent Nirukta text has been 
fixed by the illustrious commentary of Durgacarya, which was written 
centuries after Sankaracarya. Students of Nirukta are alse aware that 
the text of Nirukta, which Durga got was already corrupt and even 
mutilated in places. I should think, therefore, that the form of the 
sentence preserved in the bhasya should be taken as the correct 
text. This is confirmed by three important considerations : 


I believe, no warrant for such employment of 'g after 


(iii) The most imporant proof is furnished by two other parallel 
sentences in the Nirukta itself, where Yaska makes identical 
observations about two other devatas, ‘Agni’ and ‘Aditya.’ 
The corresponding statements about Agni and Aditya tun as 


(3) It is also significant to note that modern translators and 
annotators of BrahmasutrabhUya have all been put off 

the scent by the explanation of RatnaprabhS that ft 
in the bhasya refers to popular opinion. 
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(4) There is another inteiesting fact about a sentence, immedi 
tely preceding the one, which ! 

The sentence in the bhasya •‘gioiT | ffcl ff has a typical 

‘ Nirukia’-xiag about it. As far as I know, this is not the normal 
trend of the bhasyakar a' s style. But in this, context when he was 
about to make a citation from the Nirukta, he appears to have been 
consciously or unconsciously influenced by Yaska’s manner of writing. 

I am sure, there are more such passages in other places 
where the bhasyakara with his encyclopaedic sweep has drawn 
support from Vedic and Vedafiga literature. 1 am equally certain 
that whereas many concrete citations from Sruti have been marked 
off’ as untraced, there are others too, like the present one, which 
are citations, but are not recognised as such. To give a concrete 
instance, in this very con 
closely on the heels of the present one and closely patterned after 
it, where we have the same phrase ffti This sentence 

ertrRmirRT ff^r ft is obviously one such citation. Another 

similar random case, also remotely related to the nature of 
devatas, from the Kampanadhikarana has also come to my notice - 
‘ ft lS5Tt5,iurr I ’ 

We have some obvious citations from Kavya literature too 
which deserves to be pt 
my paramaguru, the late 
me in the course of a conversation in Benaras about the sentence 
in the Adhyasabhasya dfn^WT 

He said that the bhagyakara’s reference here by Pa9;4ita1} is to 
Patanjali, who defines Avidya as 


2. The second passage is a citation in the bhasya on the satra 
'T^ni cTSif which contains a refer- 

ence to Valmiki. The conclusion of the bhasyakara in this adhikaraifa 
is that ' mauna ’ meaning is specifically laid down as a third 

accessory in the Upanisad, besides balya and panditya. Against this 
an objection is raised that mauna here may refer to sannyasa as 
the word muni refers to sannyasins. In support of this meaning of 
the word muni, Apastamba’s usage “ ” 

is cited. This objection is then ruled out by the bhasyakara saying 
that ‘muni’ is also used wiih reference to persons, who are not 
sannySsins and in support of this, he cites the passage qTv41ff%5f^irg:. 
What the bhasyakara means to say is that the word muni is here 
applied to Valmiki and Valmiki was not a sannySsin. The bhSsya 
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‘ JTrlf«2ifTrir%® ^ «rR!w^’ 
f?«r5f I If, ‘ i 

It is evideat from the context that the bhasyakara has quoted a 
%fcra)»T here to vindicate his stand that the word muni is applicable 
to non-sannyasins also. 

Now, the extract cited by the bhasyakara here is certainly 
closely reminiscent of the opening verse of Valmiki Ramayana. But 
it could not be identified with the Ramayai}aMoka on account of a 
vital difference. In the RMmayapa text we have and it 

refers to Narada, but in the we have which apparently 

refers to Valmiki. On account of this difference, it had to be 
presumed that this verse is a citation from some text other than 
RamayaV'a and the source remained unknown and untraced. 

It was at this stage that I happened to come across the Balakdtpia 
volume of a critical edition of Ramayaipa by Abaji Bapuji Candorkar 
(alias Sri Ramacaranedasa^ of Poona published in 195 \ (This 
undertaking was later given up when the Baroda Oriental Institute 
took up the work of critically editing the Ramayai}.a on a mighty 
comprehensive scale). The editor had given a special notice of a Ms. 
used for the edition, which, he thought, he got by the grace of 
Rama and which he had called “Sri-matrka.” The text as preserved 
in this Ms. was different in many respects from the universally 
current one and in the editor’s opinion, it had greater claims to 
represent Valmiki’s authentic text, 

it is on this account that he had designated it by 
the auspicious index and given its exhaustive readings sepa- 

rately as an independent Appendix. The first sloka of the Ramaya'^a 
in this Ms. reads as follows : 

mi | 

I! 

With this form of RSmayana verse preserved in this very old 
and authentic Ms, I felt it would be very legitimate to infer that 
this was probably the text of the Ramayana verse known to Acarya 
Sankara and that he had actually quoted Ramayai^a here. 


ON AUlilKARA - MANPANAMI^RA AND ^ANKARACARYA 

Sri V. SVAMINATHAN 
Kendfiya Vidyapitha, Tirupati 

The doctrine of Sabdabrahman or Sabdidvaitavada systematised 
and expounded by the celebrated grammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari 
was ruthlessly condemned by almost all the philosophers of the post- 
Bhartrhari period save Acarya Mapdana Misra,^ the author of the 
Advaita classic, Brahmasiddhi. Writers belonging to diverse philoso- 
phical disciplines were busily engaged in demolishing the l§abdadvaitav§.da 
and Kumarila, the reputed author of the Mimamsa Vdrttikas and 
Jayanta, the author of the Nyayamanjarl, who directed their energy 
in exploding the Sphotavada from every possible angle deserve 
special mention in this connection. Even iSankaracarya could not 
spare the doctrine of Sphota.® Mandana Mirra’s attitude towards the 
doctrine of Sabdabrahman was not only favourable but vindictive 
also. Impelled by a missionary zeal he wrote the Sphotasiddhl with 
the sole purpose of freeing the sphota doctrine from the onslaughts 
of Kumarila and placing it on a more secure foundation. That 
Mandana was under the grip of an irresistible urge to champion the 
cause of the doctrine of Sabdabrahman is evidenced even in his 
Brahmasiddhi where he maintains the Sabdabrahmavada by deriving 
support from the Upani§ads.* 

Of the many words the Upani§ads employ to indicate Brahman 
Aksaram is one.^ Aksaram when traced to its grammatical sources 
means the Immutable or the Imperishable® and it clearly unfolds the 
upanisadic concept of Brahman enshrined in words like Dhruva and 
Kutastha. As such Aksara is a yaugika (derivative , word with reference 
to Brahman. Sometimes the Upani§ads use the word Aksaram in its 


1. Vyasa, the author of the YogasatrabhSsya also was favourably disposed 
towards the Sphotavada. Vide his bha^ya on Y, S. III. 17. 

2. Brahmasutrabhasya, I.i 3.28. 

3. Brahmasiddhi I. 1.5. pp. 16-17, Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Series No. 4. 

4. Gf. Up. I, i.5. era q?cr iniT 

Brh. Up. III. 8.9. tjcrra ^ 

5. Cf. q qTa[fGI» MahathSiya, Ch. I, Mmika 2. 

Cf. Nir. XIII 12; also S'ankara •«« SA ^ 
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more widely understood sense, the syllable or speech-sound. With 
reference to syllable Aksaram will hardly admit any grammatical 
analysis and therefore it has to be considered as a rSdha (conventional) 
word.® 

Ak§aram is one of the words by which Mandana describes the 
nature of Brahman in the opening verse of the Brahmasiddhi. He 
elucidates Ak?aia in both the senses referred to above. The amplification 
in the light of the conventional sense is based on the doctrine of 
Sabdabrahman and has been accomplished in an elaborate manner. 
Mandana would take Ak^ara as signifying the sacred syllable Aum or 
speech (vak) in genera]. His exposition consists of two parts; in the 
first part he tries to establish that the Brahman of the Upani§ads 
is of the nature of speech on the authority of certain Upanfsadic 
passages and in the second part on purely rationalistic grounds. 

It is well known that no writer on Advaita had ever tolerated the 
view that Brahman is of the nature of Sabda. It is a matter of great 
interest to know how Mandana endeavours to accommodate within the 
fortress of Advaita a doctrine that has been discarded down the ages 
by all Advaitins alike. It also remains to see to what extent the 
Upanisadic passages referred to by Mandana would lend support to the 
stand he has taken regarding the nature of Brahman and how far he 
succeeds in this venture. The aim of this paper is to evaluate Mapdana’s 
interpretations of the Upanisadic passages in question and see how 
they compare with those of Safikaracarya. 

Mapdana observes : the word Aksara^ indicates speech (in general) 
as the nature of Brahman, for the particular (the syllable Aum) implies 
the general. That Brahman is of speech could be clearly understood 
from the identity of Brahman with Auriikara spoken of in the Praina 
Upanisad qt ^ 'SilT meaning that Brahman higher as 

well as lower is Auriikara. One should not take the identification of 
Brahman with Auriikara as merely figurative on the ground that a real 
identification of the word (Aum) with its sense (Brahman) is inconcie- 
vable. According to grammar a word ending with the suffix-kara 
signifies the stem® and never the sense conveyed by the stem. There- 
fore Auriikara stands for the syllable Auih and not for the sense 
expressed by it. 

6. Cf. qofw Mahabhssya, Ch. 1. Xhnika 2. 

7. Brahmasiddhi, p. 16. 

8. Pr. Up. V. 2. 

9. Katyayana’s Var- on Papini HI 3.108. 
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Under these circumstances one cannot take Aum in any sense 
(other than the syllable Aum) that might facilitate a figurative identity. 
The identification is real and it becomes intelligible only when 
Brahman would be of the nature of speech (Auiii). 

At this stage the pSrvapak^in recalls the traditional interpretation 
of the above passage and points out that Aum has been recommended, 
to men of ordinary intellectual powers, only as an object (alambana) 
in which Brahman is to be meditated upon for. Brahman, being devoid 
of any attribute whatsoever, can never become an object of meditation. 
Brahman is to be meditated upon in its symbol (pratika) Aum, just as 
one’s favourite deity is meditated upon in its symbol, the idol. 
Meditation upon Aum as Brahman is an indispensable means for the 
attainment of Brahman. On account of its importance in the attainment 
of Brahman Aum itself has been eulogised as Brahman. Hence only 
in a figurative sense it has been said that Aum is Brahman. 

Or the identification can be substantiated in another way. Aum 
is the name (abhidhana) of Brahman. It is to be meditated upon with its 
name Aum. Because of the invariable relation of the word to its sense 
Aum has been spoken of as Brahman itself. In any way the identification 
cannot be anything but figurative. 

Mandana accepts the purvapaksin’s statement but with an amend- 
ment. For, the purvapaksin’s interpretation does not hold good in all 
instances where the Upanisadiic texts identify Brahman with Aum. 
To drive this point Mandana classifies the Upanisadic passages 
under two heads, viz, those wherein Aum is meant as an accessory to 
meditation and those wherein it is not so. In passages like 

and where Aum is mentioned as an aid to 

meditation the identification is apparent and hence Aum is used in a 
secondary sense-symbol or pratika. On the contrary the Taittiriya 
passages like and where no verb indicating 

the accessory character of Aum is to be met with the identification is 
real and there is no need to invest Aum with a secondary sense. It 
cannot be urged that even in such cases verbs like dhyayata or upasita 
are to be supplied in order to maintain consistency in inrerpretation. 
For, there is no valid authority that would support such an interpre- 
tation. On the other hand the interpretation would involve the serious 

10. Up. U. 2.6. ' 

11. MahSnSr. Up. 24 2. 

12. Talt. Up. I. 8.1. 
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defect of what is known as disregarding the sense prevented by the 
words themselves and presuming the sense not warranted by the words 
(srutahSni and aSrutakalpana). Interpreted as they are the TattiHya 
passages will not purport an identification other than real. Aum 
therefore is absolutely identical with Brahman or All (Sarvam) as 
the case may be. 

The Chandogya passage beginning with ggeri and closing 

with ^Iso purports real identity of All (Sarvam) with 

Aum. The passage means, “As all the parts of the leaf are permeated 
with the stalk so also the entire domain of speech is permeated 
with the syllable Audi. All this (universe) is verily Aumkara.” 
Here the Iruti shows that Aum is the truth underlying the world 
of speech on the ground that the entire domain of speech is 
permeated with Aum. It concludes that all this (Sarvam) is Aum 
because of the invariable association of the world of forms (rupa) 
with that of speech (nama). 

Although this Chandogya passage speeks of the identity between 
All (Sarvam) and Aum, it is really an identity between Brahman 
and Aum for All is none other than Brahman as may be seen from 

and 

To Mandana Sarvam and Brahman are convertible and it is evident 
from his interpretation of the following Praina passage that he 
considers them as more or less syitonyms. 

Now it may easily be seen that the identify (of Brahman with 
Aum) that Mandana has sought to establish on the authority of the 
Pra^na Upanisad turns out to be apparent as the passage contains 
the verb abhidhyaylta in the succeeding sentences. 

The presence of abhidhyaylta does not in any way affect 
Mapdana’s contention. The sentence containing abhidhyaylta,^® it is 
to be noted, only follows the sentence purporting the identity of 
Brahman with Aum (sarvatmabhava). i, e. The injunction on the 
meditation on Autn and the identity of Brahman with Aum are 
conveyed by two different sentences, each having a complete sense in 

14. Chand. Up. II. 23.3. 

15. ib. III. 14.1. ■ 7 

16. Bfh. Up. I. 4,10, 

17. Chand. Up. VIII. 25.2. V: ^ ' 

18. Bfh. Up. II. 4.6. 

19. q't Pr. Up. V. s.;; : : 
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itself and having no S3?ntactical connection with each other. Only 
in instances such as sniper where meditation and 

Brahman-Aum identity are conveyed by one and the same sentence 
the identity will have to be considered as apparent. Therefore there 
is nothing in the present instance to prevent the identity from being 
real* 

It may be pressed that the sentence ^ being an 

arthavada cannot claim for itself an existence independent from that of 
cr; with which it has to enter into a syntactical unit 

and constitute a single sentence. Injunction on meditation and 
identity being thus brought within the scope of one sentence, the 
identity will turn out to be only figurative. Sentences conveying 
such identifications do not have a purport of their own and are 
mere eulogies on what is expressed by the vidhivakya. 

The arthavada character is not potent enough to divert qi 
etc. of its purport - real Brahman-Aum identity. Eulogistic statements 
of the abhutarthavada type as treg?;: whose purport is not 

intelligible cannot have a purport of their own. But those of the 
bhutarthavada type as are valid matter - of - fact 

statements and so do. have a purport of their own. 

Since the identity conveyed by it happens to be the true purport 
of several Upanisadic texts, ^ etc. belongs to the bhutar- 

thavada type and hence is purportful of a real Braman-Auih identity. 
Thus so long as Sarvam-Brahman identity does not come into conflict 
with any other pramapa it has to be taken as real and it is not 
proper to relegate it to the status of an apparent one. 

This Sarvam-Aum identity cannot be ascertained by perception 
and other instruments of cognition. It is super-sensuous and belongs 
exclusively to the region of the Sastra. There is little room there- 
fore to question the identity on the ground that all the objects of 
the universe would have been perceived or inferred as the syllable 
Audi if the identity were to be real. A fact established by one 
pramapa can never be negated by another pramapa within whose 
range it never falls. 

It is meoessary to note at this stage that the identity of 
or Sarvam is not with the sound Aum j but as observed aheady 
wit]^' the universal principle (samanya) of speech which lies beyond 
the scope of perception and other pramapas. 
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Further the following sentence etc, prescribes medi* 

tation upon Aum to the one who has known, i.e. the possession 
of the knowledge (of some thing) is the qualification for one who 
aspires after Brahman. What is that knowledge ? According to the 
context the knowledge mentiond here will refer to only what has 
been spoken of in the immediately preceding sentence. Therefore it 
follows that etc. speaks of the identity of Brahman with 

Aum the knowledge of which is a qualification (visesana) to the one 
bent on meditating upon Aum. Knowledge of something apparent 
becoming an essential qualification is unthinkable. In the light of 
what has been said it is but proper to consider the Brahman-Auin 
identity, real. 

Sankara’s interpretations of the Upanisadic passages under 
consideration may be noted briefly^ as follows. Regarding the Mui^iaka 
passage sqjqsT Safikara observes that Aum is the 

focus of meditation (alambana) and one should meditate upon the 
self in Auiii. On the Taittirlya passage he observes that Audi is 
the symbol of Brahman and is comparable to the image of Visnu and 
other Gods. One should think that the sound Aum is Brahman because 
Aum is this All. The identification is based on the common characteristic 
of pervasiveness. Brahman pervades the whole universe. Auia pervades 
the whole universe in that ii pervades the entire domain of speech 
which in turn pervades the whole of objects. 

On the Chandogya passage etc. iSahkara observes that 

the world of speech is permeated with Aum, the symbol of Brahman. 
Since all the objects of the universe, being the manifestations of the 
Supreme Being, are not different from it and therefore are mere 
names, it easily follows that Aum is this all. Reference to the story 
of Prajapatl’s brooding on the worlds etc. in the preceding sentence 
is to eulogise Aum. A eulogy is intelligible only in connection with 
a vidhi. The vidhi in the present instance is on the meditation 
upon Bhahman in its symbol Aum, 

On qt ’SfT'lT ^ etc. ^aftkara says that Brahman, higher as well as 
lower, is but the syllable Aum since Auih is a symbol. Brahman 
higher, since it defies falling within the range of Sabda and other 
pramapas and is devoid of all distinctions caused by attributes, cannot 
be comprehended by the mind. Some concrete entity is necessary to 
enable the aspirant for meditation. It is only on this account that 
is recommended as the focus of meditation and its status in 
t^s r^ard is similar to that of, an image in the worship of deities. 
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So also is the case with Brahman lower. Therefore it is said in a 
secondary sense that Brahman is but Auih. Aum is the near^t 
symbol of Brahman. The one who knows that Auih is Brahman is 
sure to attain Brahman through meditation on Auth. 

It is worth noting the differences in the interpretations of Mandana 
and Saflkara on the Upanisadic passages in question. 

1. Sahkara does not aim at classifying the Upanisadic passages 
as Maijdana has done. To him all passages that speak of an 
identity of Brahman with Aum prescribe Aum as a symbol (alam- 
bana) to meditate upon Brahman irrespective of the presence or 
otherwise of a verb indicating the accessory character of Aum. It is 
only a pratika and therefore the identification is but apparent. All 
such passages contain an injunction on the meditation (Upasana) upon 
Brahman. He holds the same view in his interpretations on the 
passages conveying Brahman- Aum identity in the Katha^^ and 
Mdifdukya'^^ Upanisads. He is consistent throughout. 

2. By Aum iSaiikara Invariably understands the perceptible speech 
sound (§abdarupam) whereas Mandana understands the super-sensuous 
principle underlying speech. 

3. According to Sahkara the first sentence of the Taittiriya 
passage contains an injunction on Brahman-Aum meditation and the 
second one establishes the Brahman-Aum identity by means' of 
reasoning. Mandana it appears finds in one and the same passage 
references to both Brahman-Auih and Brahman-Sarvam identifications 
spoken of in two different Upani^ads-Rrainc and Chdndogya. 

We may now consider the Upanisadic passages one by one and 
try to understand the nature of Aum in the identification. 

According to Mandana the presence of the word dhyayatha in the 
Mui}daka passage indicates that Aum is a symbol of Brahman. We 
may add here that the metaphor of the bow employed in the two 
preceding mantras^® also establishes the accessory character of Aum 
in the act of meditation. The self (atman) becoming one .with 
Brahman (tanmaya) through meditation (upasana) on Auih is spoken of 
as the arrow (iara) merging into the target (laksya) through the 
action (sandhana) of the bow (dhanus or the great weapon) of the 
Upanisads. Evidently the identification in the passage is only 
figurative. 


21. Kafha Up. 1.2. 15-17. 

22. AfSjijl. Up. 1, 
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The Taittiriya text air etc. is immediately followed by a 

long passage eulogising Aum by referring to its invariable utterance 
m all religious acts. The eulogy indicates that the text purports an 
injunction on the meditation of Auiii as otherwise it would become 
irrelevant.®* Meditation on Brahman in the three vyahritis Bhuh, Bhuvab 
and Suvah is the subject of the three preceding anuvskas.®® That 
Aurii is invariably associated with the vyahrtis is too well known to 
be mentioned. It is but natural that the Upanisad takes up Aurh 
after the vyahrtis. 

The context as well as the subject matter of the three preceding 
sections establish beyond doubt that meditation on Brahman is 
ordained in the passage under consideration and Auih is recommended 
as the pratika on account of its pervasiveness (idam sarvam), a 
characteristic it shares with Brahman. Pervasiveness of Aum (visvarupah) 
over the region of speech has been already alluded to in the anuvaka 
beginning with u: In the same anuvaka it is 

said that Aum is the sheath of Brahman (brahmanah kolah). The 
description of Aum as the sheath of Brahman clearly brings out the 
status of Aum in regard to Brahman. The sheath contains the 
sword. Aum containing Brahman would mean that Aum signifies 
Brahman. Aum is the signifier and Brahman is the signified. The 
foregoing consideration of the Taittiriya text reveals two things that 
Audi is (1) the signifier and (2) the symbol of Brahman. There- 
fore the identification of Brahman with Aum is but figurative. 

Like the Muif^aka and Taittiriya texts the Chandogya does not 
contain any clue that might throw some light on the nature of 
Aum. In the absence of any positive evidence the context is the 
infallible guide and the status of Aum has to be decided by a 
careful study of the context. The Chandogya passage under consideration 
follows the sentence In between the two passages 

is a short narration of Prajapati’s successive brooding on the worlds, 
the three Vedas and the three vyahrtis and finally the discovery of 
Aum, the essence of the entire universe. The story has no connection 
with what has been said in the preceding and succeeding sentences 
and as such its introduction in this context serves no purpose 



24. Ct. ^ 

25. Tait. Up. I. 5-7. ! 

26. tb. 1.4. ' 

27. CJmnd Up. 11. 23.1. ^ 
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other than extolling the greatness of Aum. The passage 
etc. has to be taken as a direct continuation of Wir€^^S^c=firf?r- 
The one who is established in Brahman attains immortality. Brahman 
alone is immortal. Immortality consists in getting firmly established 
in Brahman. It makes no sense therefore in saying that one established 
in Brahman attains Brahman. Attainment of Brahmnn thus becomes 
unintelligible if the word Brahman is taken in its most well known 
sense-the Absolute of the Upani§ads. Unless it is taken in some 
other sense it is difficult to make out a sense from the passage. 
It therefore becomes imperative on the part of the -sruti to make 
clear what it means by Brahman. 

Attainment presupposes two things-the one who attains and the 
one that is attained. The attained no doubt is Brahman, the 
attainment of which is the centre of the teaching of all the Upani- 
sads. The one who attains is qualified by brahmasamstha. Brah- 
masaihstha is a bahuvrihi compound and the sentence will have to 
be construed as ^ Brahmasamstha is the 

qualification for the one who attains Brahman. Brahmasamstha in 
the context would only mean the means through which one attains 
Brahman as in instances like i Brahman therefore 

signifies that entity the establishment in which is the means to 
attain Brahman. What then is meant by Brahman? It is to this 
question the sruti furnishes reply 

Brahman therefore is Aumkara. Saihstha, firm establishment (Samyak- 
sthitih) in relation to the syllable Aum will signify the uninterrupted 
meditation on the syllable Auth. means that the 

one whose meditation is focussed on Aum attains Brahman. Aum 
therefore is the object of meditation (alambana) and hence the symbcl 
of Brahman. The identification of sarvam with Aurh is not different 
from the identification of Brahman with Aum since Brahman is 
Sarvam. The identification of Brahman with Aum can be only 
figurative. Thus meditation being the purport as vouched by the 
context, one must understand an injunction on meditation. 

As in the case of the Chandogya, context will be our guiding 
principle in ascertaining the nature of the Brahman-Aum identifii- 
cation spoken of in the Prasna text. The sentence under consideration 
is immediately followed by The enlightened 

person attains either of the two through this only. The pronoun 


28. Chand. Up. IL 23. 3« 

29. Fn Up. V. 2. 
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€katara either of- the two) refers to Brahman, para and apara and 
etena therefore refers to Anmkara. Etena with the mstrnmentai 
■^temiBation qualifies.' the noun ayatana,' another instrumental' ending. 
Both the instrumental endings indicate the relation that Aum bears 
to the verb anveti. The word ayatana describes the nature of Auiii 
and 'it ineanS' support. The sentence will therefore^ mean "Through 
this support, Auiii, the enlightened attains either of the two Brahmans. 
Support of what? The verb abhidhyayita is found in association 
with Aum in sentences preceding and succeeding the one under 
■consideration. Abhidhyana means intense meditation. Abhidhyana Tn 
ail its detail being the subject of the entire section the verb abhidhyayita 
is to be supplied and the sentence will have tO' be construed as 

(srfJieirR'tg- g-) it therefore 

easily follows that Aum is the support of intense meditation 
(abhidhyana). In other words Aum is the focus at which Brahman 
is to be meditated upon. Auifa is the pratika (symbol) of Brahman 
meditation. The juxtaposition of and ayatanena in the 

concluding verse of the section also points to the same conclusion.®*’ 
The symbolic character of Aum being made explicit by the significant 
use of the pronoun etena and the word ayatana in the following 
sentence the identification cannot be anything but figurative. 

The section opens with a question by ^aibya Satyakama regarding 
the fruit of life-long meditation on Aum. The remaining portion of 
the entire section embodies Sage Pippalada’s answer to this question. 
His question makes it evident that Satyakama knows meditation 
alone and nothing about the modus operandi. Therefore Pippalada 
has to explain him the meditation in detail. As the passage is given 
in answer to the question on meditation it cannot contain anything 
having no bearing, direct or indirect, on meditation. As otherwise 
it would not be a consistent reply. If the identification were to be 
real it has no relevancy in the context. Nor has it any purpose to 
serve in the meditation upon Brahman in its symbol. Owing to its 
indispensability in the attainment of Brahman Aum is elevated to 
the level of Brahman. The sentence is a eulogy (arthavada) on Aum 
and the identification of the means (Auii) with the end (Brahman) 
is only figurative. 

As already noticed Mandana holds that knowledge of the real 
identity of Brahman with Aum is a qualification for the candidate 
aspiring for Brahman - meditation. Mandana forgets that it is the 
meditation on the symbol that is ordained in the passage. Symbol 
meditation (pratikopasana) is based on the difference of the symbol 

30. Mun^. Up. V.7. 
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and the object meditated upon. Knowledge of the real identity of 
Brahman with Aum is inimical to symbobmeditation and it will annihilate 
the notion that Auih is but a symbol. Aum will then cease to be 
a symbol of Brahman.®' 

A comparison of the passage under consideration with a passage 
in the Kathopanisad having more or less an identical import throws 
much light on the issue on hand. 

eg; H 

legivsrqe fl?qr II 32 

Mandana, it was seen, maintains that the knowledge indicated by 
the word vidvan in is the knowledge of the identity of 

Brahman with Auih spoken of in qt ^ etc. The Katha text 

fTTr^T is the exact counterpart of and the object 

of the knowledge indicated by Vidvan. Vidvan as such means the 
one who knows Aum as the symbol (alambana) of Brahman. The 
above comparison shows that the identification in the Prasna Upanisdd 
is only figurative. Comparison of passages found in different texts 
and having identical import and interpreting the less clear text in 
accordance with the more clear ones is one of the principles adhered 
to by the author of the Brahmasutras in the interpretation of 
Upanisadic texts.®® 

Further the Prasna is said to be the Brahmana of the Mu^daka. 
The accessory character of Aum in Brahman - meditation is obvious 
in the Mundaka, The Prasna being an amplification of the Mundaka 
cannnot hold a different view on the nature of Aum. If the 
identification in the Mundaka is figurative there is no need to 
mention that it is so in the PraSna also. 

It is worthwhile in this connection to notice what the author 
of the Brahmasutras has to say on this issue. Mandana, we have 
seen, contends that Brahman is of the nature of Aurh (speech) on 


31. Cf. J9r. IV. 1. 4. 

32. KatK Up. 1.2. 16-17. 

33. Cf. ^ Br. Su. I. 4. 18. 

and ft Sr. Su. I. 2. 20. 
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the basis of the use of the word denoting syllable, Aksaram, with 
reference to Brahman in texts dealing with Brahman and in support 
of his contention he cites Upanisadic texts which speak of the identity 
of Brahman with Aum. In the Aksaradhikarana (I. 3. 10-12) Badara- 
yana discusses the meaning of Ak§aram appearing in texts dealing 
with Brahman. Badarayana concludes that the word Aksaram should never 
be taken to mean the syllable Aum since the description of Aksaram 
is absolutely incompatible with the nature of Aum. In short Aksarain 
is not Aum. Mandana’s contention that Aksaram is Aum, is 
opposed to the views of the author of the Brahmasutras and there- 
fore a real identity of Brahman with Aum cannot be maintained. 

The foregone examination of Upanisadic passages show that they 
cannot be relied upon as positive evidences in establishing that 
Brahman is of the nature of speech since the identity they speak of 
is not real. Sankara’s interpretation of the passages are natural and 
are fully borne out by the context. Mandana’s interpretations are 
departures from the context and look rather odd. Mandana has a 
soft corner in his heart for the Sabdabrahmavada and he wants 
to show, somehow or other, that it has the authority of the 
Upanisads. It is his overflowing sympathy towards the Sabda- 
brahmavada that has made him disregard the context in his 
Upanisadic interpretations and overlook the great authorities like 
Badarayana. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SUELATION OF THE ILLUSION 
IN THE SAT-KHYATI-VADA 

Dr. P. K. SUNDARAM, 

University of Madras 

The akhyativadins, atmakhyativadins and the anyathakhyativadins 
who hold the sat-khyM-vada (viz., the theory what is perceived in 
an illusory perception is existent), as against the asatkhydtivada do 
not realize that they cannot possibly account for the sublation of 
the silver, for instance, that appears in the shell. While admitting 
unreality of that which appears in illusion, these theorists somehow 
want to retain the existence of silver. The akhyativadins take 
shell-silver to be real as remembrance. The atmakhyativadins deem 
it to be real as cognition. The anyathakhyativadins consider it to 
be existent elsewhere or in some other positive form. All these 
explanations take the presented silver away from the place where It 
appears and place it somewhere else. They are constrained to do 
so, of course, without recording any great success in offering a 
satisfactory explanation of error. 

The difficulty arises for them because of their presuppositions. 
They are stubborn in holding that the illusory object, i.e., shell-silver 
is existent in some manner and is known as such by knowledge. 

The sat-khyativadins do make a distinction between valid and 
invalid knowledge. Invalid knowledge is incorrect knowledge. Whence 
is this incorrectness in knowledge? Is it the failure to grasp the 
object in entirety (artha-nyunatva) 1 Or is it that something more 
than the entire object is grasped ( artha-adhikatva) ? If the first, no 
cognition can claim to have grasped the entire object in all its 
aspects. If it be the latter, it follows that knowledge has over- 
reached itself and that there is an excess of this knowledge 
which has no corresponding object. A knowledge with no 
object for it is hardly worth the name of knowledge. The 
word jndna means something through which an object is knownA 
Hence even though a knowledge does not reveal the whole object, 
yet to the extent it reveals, the object corresponding to that must 
be admitted to exist. But it is impossible that there is a knowledge 
without an object.® It follows then that there is no such thing as 

1. JSSyate ’rtho 'neneti hi jSsnam ; ato jfleysrthabhave tajjSanamapi na sySt- 

Ij^a-siddhi, p. 105. 

2. JhSnaih ca nSrthaSunyamasti - ibid. 
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incorrect knowledge for the satkhyativadins. And since there is 
knowledge of shell-silver, shell-silver must exist. The very fact of its 
appearing in knowledge is its proof.® Conversely, if silver is not 
there, its cognition, too will not be there. 

To the argument that silver is admitted to exist but not in the 
form of shell, it only means that there is no such knowledge 
corresponding to the manner in which the silver is not. The satkh" 
yativadins do not accept even negative cognitions as devoid of 
objects. What are we to say about positive cognition ? Thus, on 
the presuppositions of the satkhyativadin there is no unreality for 
the so-called, illusory silver like the real silver itself. Otherwise real 
silver will become unreal, for the satkhyativadin is not able to point 
out any diflFerence between them. 

But he may attempt to reinstate the existent quality of silver by 
saying that the first cognition *‘this is silver^' testifies to the 
existence of silver though the second sublating cognition “this is 
not silver” negates it. If, on this account, there is silver both 
existent in the form of shell and does exist so, it clearly must 

be said to have a dual nature of existence and non-existence at the 
same time because in whatever way the silver might be known - 
existent or non-existent, these knowledges must have contents corres- 
ponding to them. But this non-existent element cannot be admitted 
by the sat-khyativadin into anything that is given in knowledge. 

The judgment “this is silver” expresses the identity of silver 
and shell. By virtue of this judgment, the reality of silver appearing 
in the form of shell must be accepted, because of being so given 
in knowledge. Even granting unreality for the identity of silver 
with shell, the very usage of the illusoriness of the silver is dependent on 
the fact of the illusory object being presented and sublated where it was 
■presented and thus, the satkhyativadin will not be able to talk in judgments 
like “the silver is unreal because of its non-existence,” which is 
the only well-known form of sublation, because for him, the silver 
is real; and therefore, the unreality etc., will have to be attributed 
only to that identity of silver with shell. 

If it is said that the identification of silver with shell is 
illusory because of the non-existence really of any such identity and 
that this illusoriness and non-existence that really belong only to the 
false identification, are transferred by a figurative usage to silver 


3. JSanameva pramapam - ibid. 
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also whicL is real and that the usage thus becomes ‘^the silver is 
unreai’% the reply is that such a figurative usage can as well be 
extended^ to the also. For, like silver, it is one of the 

counter-correlates of a false identification. It is as much a partner 
in the falsity and as much culpable. What applies to silver applies 
equally to shell, and vice versa. If it is argued that shell is directly 
perceived; ^in its own place as it is even after siiblation of illusion 
has taken place, but not so silver, the fact of silver being perceived 
directly is also undeniable in some places for the sat-khyativadin who 
accepts the reality of silver. Otherwise it cannot occur even as the 
content of memory. If it is said that the silver, though seen 
elsewhere, is not seen as identified with shell, the same can be said 
of shell also. It is not experienced as one with silver in that other 
place. If it were, it will be real and there will be no sublation of 
its identification with the silver as ^‘this is not silver.^’ In other 
words, there is no question of identification of real shell with real 
silver elsewhere. 

If it is said that unlike silver the shell seen in the illusion is 
recognized as such even after the illusion has been sublated, it 
follows that because of the absence of recognition of silver as 
persisting after illusion unlike shell, it is unreal like the identity 
itself. And this is not sat-khyativada any more. 

Hitherto, the discussion was proceeding granting the sublation 
of identity only and it was pointed out that the fact, universally 
admitted, of the sublation of silver remains a riddle for the 

sat-khyativadin. Now it remains for us to show that the supposed 
sublation of identity too is unwarranted. Indeed, the sublating 
judgement is not of the form> ‘"there is no identity^' but only 
of the form this is not silver/' But then it has been seen that 
silver is real and thus remains unsublated. In a similar way, if 
identity is given in perception, then on the satkhyativadin's presup- 
position, it should, ipso facto be real, in which case there is no 
question of its being subject to sublation. it boils down to this 
that there is nothing sublatable under the sun since all cognitions 

were alike valid for the satkhyativadin. 

It may still be argued here that the identity is certainly sublated. 
It is true that the negating judgment is *‘ihis is not silver'^ and 
not ** this is no identity," •. But this is because the illusion did 
not start as, there is identity .between these two,'"* which implies 

the cognition of two things separately. How then can there be 

identity ? Illusion^ on the other hand, starts with a coordination, 
samanadhtkaranya as ‘"this is silver." As the illusion is *‘tMs is 
silver," so the sublation Is of the form "*this is not silver." 
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The sublation should be commensurate with the inusion. Thus it is 
only the identity that is sublated. 

In the light of this attempted justification, one may like to know 
whether the sublating congnition “this is not silver ” arises when 
difference between shell and silver is apprehended or when it is not 
apprehended. If the second, did the cognition of difference alone 
sublate the illusion? Or something else? Not the cognition of 
difference alone because this cognition is not of the nature of 
denial. It cannot be said that the cognition of difference sublates 
the knowledge of identity because they are opposed to each 
other; then, the knowledge of difference will not obtain in an object 
where there is knowledge of identity, because of the conflict itself. 
If it did, it means that there is no conflict, and thus the cognition 
of difference will not sublate that of identity. If the cognition of 
difference arising with reference to the object where knowledge of 
identity has already arisen, is the sublator of the latter, then, the 
knowledge of identity as “this is silver” arising subsequently with 
reference to that object will sublate the knowledge of difference. In 
other words, knowledge of identity and knowledge of difference are 
not the sublators of each other. Both have their own subject, being 
cognitions, and both are valid in their own way. But they are not 
related as sublator and sublated. One who has got the certainty of 
the knowledge of identity as “this is silver ” will have no knowledge 
as “ this is different from silver ’ and vice versa. Even if one has, 
it does not harm. Doing no harm, it is not an illusion. Otherwise 
there cannot be an object having many forms, having both identity 
and difference, because of their mutual conflict. Thus, it follows 
that the knowledge of difference by itself is not the sublator of 
identity. 

To revert to the first two alternatives proposed, viz., does the 
sublating cognition arise when difference between shell and silver 
is apprehended or when it is not, the second of these alternatives 
has been answered. The first alternative is answered presently. 

Difference between two things is their mutual non-existence. 
Shell is not silver and vice versa. If the cognition of this mutual 
non-existence is said to be the sublator of identity, this will mean 
that all cognitions of mutual non-existence will be sublators. This 
perhaps may not be the case when the mutual nature of the two 
objects, e.g., shell and silver, is first known and when the knowledge 
of mutual non-existence may act as sublator. But again the doubt 
is : does this sublating knowledge of mutual non-existence arise in 
the objects which are the objects of knowledge of mutual existence 
I.e. as existents in themselves or elsewhere ? 
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If the second, the knowledge of mutual non-existence can operate 
only in the objects wherein the knowledge of mutual existence has not 
arisen. How can then this negation sublate another knowledge with 
which it has no connection or which is not its sphere ? Surely, the 
knowledge of mutual non-existence of pot and cloth does not sublate 
the knowledge of pot and cloth. 

If the first, i.e., if the cognition of mutual negation has the 
same objects cognized by positive knowledge as existent in themselves, 
it will result in the self - contradiction of the negative cognition 
having a positive content and thus becoming a positive cognition. 
And the positive cognition will only be strengthened by the support 
that the negative cognition lends to it by having the same existent 
content. Hence, the positive and the negative cognitions cannot have 
the same object. If the negative cognition has a different content, 
it will not be a sublator like a negative cognition (i.e., cognition 
having the non-existent as its content) which arises when there is 
the non-cognition of what is ordinarily perceptible. If it is said 
that cognition of negation which arises when there is the non-cognition 
of what is obtained reveals the non-existence of the object in different 
place and time, but that in the present context, the cognition of 
negation reveals the non-existence of the object in that place itself, 
even thus, if it has a different content, it does not sublate ; if it 
has the same content, it only strengthens the verdict of the positive 
cognition. 

Besides, two questions that arise here are (1) is the identity of 
shell and silver sublated in illusion ? or (2) is the identity of ‘ this ’ 
aspect and silver ? Not obviously the fiirst because that identity has 
not been apprehended. Nor even the second, because that will involve 
the apprehension of mutual difference which does not happen at the 
time of the illusion. Indeed, one becoming the other is thinkable 
only when there are two entities ; and not when there is only one. 
If it is suggested that one locus of the two aspects appears, that 
does no harm, for that is not their mutual nature or identity and 
the identity is not sublated. Surely the sublation is not of the 
form : “ There is no locus of the aspects.” If the locus it is that 
is sublated, by its sublation both shell and silver are sublated because 
of being its apsects. This is undesirable for the satkhyativadin. Nor 
is- it observed in experience. 

It may be urged that if the locus is the aggregate of the two 
aspects, then when there is the sublation of the aspects there will 
be the sublation of the locus. But it is not so. It is a different 
one coming into being by the mutual identity of shell and silver at 
the time of illusion. That toOj is sublated by the sublation of 
16 
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mutual identity as “ This is not silver,” just as the cloth is destroyed 
by the disintegration of the texture of threads. Hence, the absence 
of sublation as of the form “This is no locus” is not a fault. 

This argument will be right only when the negation of mutual 
identity is the sublation. But that is not the case. This negation 
will not be the sublator. It was stated earlier that identity between 
silver and shell is impossible both when difference between them is 
either known or unknown. Consequently denial will be denial of 
what is not obtained. 

Earlier, the purvapaksa was that the knowledge of mutual non- 
existence arising from ttie knowledge of difference is the sublator. 
Mutual non-existence can be known only after difference is known. 
When the difference between shell and silver is known, the mutual 
non-existence is not known at that time ; nor is it known prior to 
the knowledge of difference, because difference then is not known. 
What will this knowledge of mutual non-existence sublate ? When 
knowledge of difference, supposed to sublate the knowledge of identity 
arises (if it could arise at all, for it has been shown earlier in these 
pages how it cannot arise annulling the knowledge of identity), it 
will not be opposed to the knowledge of identity and the knowledge 
of mutual non-existence will be only in accordance with this. Thus, 
when the knowledge of difference “ this is not silver” has arisen, 
the cognition “this is silver ” is doubly strengthened. 

Of course, this was said only granting that knowledge of 
difference is possible. But that too is not possible. Knowledge of 
difference requires the counter-correlate which is different from the 
correlate. One cannot be one’s own counter-correlate. What is the 
counter-correlate here ? It cannot be the ‘ tAzs element, (idamam&a) 
in “ this is silver ”. The reason is that the ‘ this ’ - element is not 
at all perceived. It is not possible to say that the “tAzs ’ -element, 
though not perceived as different from silver, is yet perceived 
in some general way and as such it can be the counter -correlate. 
It is not correct to assume, for example, that when ten objects are 
simultaneously apprehended, each of these ten objects is apprehended 
as different from the other nine simultaneously. It does not happen 
that way. Hence, that which is znerc/jz apprehended cannot be a 
counter-correlate. It is all the more so when it is positively cognized 
as Identical. Thus the ‘ r/rw aspect and the silver cannot be the 
counter - correlate of each other. 

If it is said that which is known as different is the counter-* 
correlate, then, to be known as different, the counter-correlate must be 
known, and this counter-correlate in its turn will require the 
knowledge that is different and so on. There will thus be infinite 
regress. 
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The cognition that reveals * silver ’ reveals only its identity with 
' this ’ - aspect, and not difference. And this identity can never be 
snblated on the presuppositions of the satkhyativadin. Both the 
knowledge of difference and of non-existence are not useful in 
sublating the error of identity. We have three possible alternatives 
here, 

(1) Does the knowledge of difference etc., directly remove the 
error? Or (2) indirectly, through the removal of its cause? or 
(3) through revealing the non-existence of the object? 

Not the first two alternatives. For, to the satkhyativadin, the 
object appearing in the so-called illusion arid the cause of illusion 
are real. And knowledge will never remove that which is real. 

It cannot be the third : for, the non-existence of anything is 
revealed only by the pramapa of non-cognition. In order that it 
may be so revealed, the non-existence must be that of something 
that exists or could have existed really. Thus, the identity between 
shell and silver also must have to be treated as real. And it is 
not possible to establish the non-existence of the identity between 
silver and shell. 

Again : what is this that is called the negation of identity ? If it 
means that there is no identity at all, then two alternatives arise. 
(1) Is identity the form of that for which there is non-existence by 
its very nature? or (2) is merest non-existence the nature of the 
identity? The first is not possible for the sat-khyativadin particularly 
the Prabhakara. For, he holds that non-existence, is only another 
positive entity and this is not the positive entity that is the counter- 
correlate of non-existence. Hence identity cannot be the form (rupa) 
of its own negation. 

Not the second alternative too; because the identity has no form 
of non-existence, since it is the content of the positive cognition, 
‘•this is silver” and because it is not the content of the negative 
judgment, “this is not silver” 

If it were said to be non-existence, it will be revealed by the 
knowledge of non-existence and not snblated. But the opponents 
claim is that identity should be sublated. Otherwise, there is no 
error at all. 

Even granting that it is non-existence it is non-existence of what? 
Of shell and silver ? Again what kind of non-existence is it ? If it were 
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prior and posterior non-existence of shell and silver, these can never be 
known at the time of the illusion, because of being prior and 
posterior to it. If it were mutual non-existence, this should be 

known in the form, "this is not silver”, and not as "this is 

silver” (a form in which identity is indeed manifested). So identity 

cannot be the non-existence of shell and silver. Thus, it transpires 

that it is only existent and real, apprehended as such. If the non- 
existence of this identity were to be revealed at all, it would be 
revealed elsewhere, but certainly not at the place where it is 
apprehended. 

For this same reason, there is no sublation of the knowledge 
of identity by that of mutual non-existence revealing the non-existence 
of identity. Both in the case of identity having non-existence as its 
very nature and non-existence having identity as its very nature, the 
knowledge of mutual non-existence has only the knowledge of 
identity as its content because of the nature of non-existence for 
identity. If anything, the knowlegde of identity is further strengthened 
and not sublated, by the knowledge of the mutual non-existence of 
shell and silver. 

If it is said that the knowledge of mutual non-existence reveals 
the same identity otherwise (as "this is not silver”) than what it 
was before (viz., “this is silver”) and that as such there could be 
the nature of sublation for this knowledge, there are two questions 
here: (1) Is the non-existence of identity revealed by the knowledge 
of non-existence as another form of it (ie., identity) like existence? 
or (2) is it revealed as different from identity? In either case there 
is no harm for the identity cognized earlier. For if there is no 
form of identity at all, nothing that is its form or related to it 
can be known. As such, there is no damage to the existent aspect 
of identity. If, moreover, something different from identity is 
revealed by the knowledge of mutual non-existence, then identity 
ceases to be the object of that knowledge. This means that identity 
exists. Therefore, nothing that is known in the form of an existent can 
be cancelled by the knowledge of non-existence (abhava-jncina). Hence it 
is not useful in illusion. Even difference does not sublate, having 
difference as its subject-matter. Thus there is no sublation for the 
knowledge “ this is silver ”. This is what will happen to the theory 
of sat-khyati which avers that anything exists as it is known. 


BHARTRPRAPAJ^CA ; A VEDANTIN OF PRE-^AnKARA ERA 


Dr. Satya Dbva Misra, m.a., ph.D. 

University of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur 

Bhartrprapanca occupies a very important place among the 
vedantins who flourished before l§ri iSankaracarya, the great exponent 
of Advaita Vedanta. He is known to be the first expounder of the 
Vedanta school, namely Bhedabheda or ‘ Identity-in-Difference.' He 
might have reached the summit of his fame around the 8th century 
because iSafikara’s disciple, Suresvaracarya has spent about one-fifth 
of his voluminous classic, Bfhadciraityaka-Upamsad-bhasya-varttika in 
review of his philosophy. No work of this Vedantin is surviving to 
the present day, but from the references to him in the writings of 
Saflkaracarya and his successors, we come to know that he was the 
author of a number of works. It is almost certain that Bhartrprapanca 
wrote a commentary on the Brhadara'^yaka Upanisad which was 
more voluminous than that of ^ahkara’s.^ Prof. M. Hiriyanna in his 
illuminating article on Bhartrprapanca has furnished an evidence about 
his gloss on the Uopanisad.^ Oopala Yatindra, a commentator on the 
Sd^kara-bhasya of Kathopanlsad has clearly stated that this Upanisad 
also had an exhaustive commentary from the pen of Bhartrprapanca.* 
Madhusndana Sarasvati, an eminent Advaitin of the I6th century 
refers in no uncertain terms to his exposition of the Vedanta-sutra.*' 
From a kdrikd^ (couplet) of Bhartrprapanca recorded in Nrsimha§rama’s 
Vedanta-tattva-viveka, we can possibly ascribe the authorship of at 
least one metrical work to him. Since none of these works is now 
available, his philosophy may not be known in full, yet from the 
copious references to it in Sankara’s commentary on the Brhaddraiy~ 
yaka Upanisad, Sureivara’s Bfhaddra^yaka vartika, and Anandagiri’s 

1. ‘ f ’ Sankara’s commentary on Srhadarattyaka Upa- 

nisad, p. 2) rVani Vilas Edition) and 

(Anacdagiri's Commentary on the same}. 

2. Sec, Indian Philosophical Studies, pp, 79-80. 
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‘ 6r?h!qT ’ (p- 3.) 
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commentary on the said vdrttika, his philosophy of dvaitadvaita can 
be reconstructed in the form of an independent treatise. The task of 
reconstruction cannot be undertaken in a paper of limited scope. 
This paper, therefore, aims at only outlining the philosophy of 
Bhartrprapanca with the help of some data gathered from the afore-said 
works. 


I 

THE NATURE OF REALITY 

Like other Vedantins, Bhartrprapanca also maintains that Brahman 
is the Supreme Reality. But Brahman, in his system, is not indivi- 
sible, undifferentiated, impartite and attributeless. It is rather 
'Concrete Universal’ because both the duality and non-duality form 
its essential nature. It is as real in its apara (lower) form as in 
the para (supreme).® Bhartrprapafica sees no contradictions in 
admitting Brahman - one. \n its supreme or transcendental nature and 
many in relation to the diversities of the world. The Supreme 
Reality is, therefore. ‘ Identity-in-Difiference ’ or bhinnabhinna. How 
a thing can both be different and non-different can be explained on 
the analogy of the ‘snake’ and its ‘coil.’’^ Or the ‘sun’ and its 
‘ rays ’.® Just as the coil, a particular state of snake, is different 
from the snake because of its coilness, and non-different from the 
same due to snakeness inherent in it, even so the jiva is different 
from Brahman because of its individualness, and identical with the 
same owing to its essential form of brahmatva.^ The relation between 
Brahman and the jiva is also that of identity-in-difference. 

Having thus logically established the bheddbheda doctrine, 
Bhartpprapanca proceeds to substantiate it through the different means 
of valid knowledge.^® The perceptual support for this lies in the 
fact that we experience bheddbheda among worldly objects. The 
inferential evidence can be furnished as follows : Since all worldly 

(Anandagiri’s commentary) on Fa 46, p. 1955 fAnanda^rama Edition) 

Cf, also ibid, on Varttika p 1957- 

7. See Brahma-sutra, 3. 2. 27. 
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10. See Br‘Vsrttika, 4. 3. '1639-45. 
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entities are cognised as bhimabhinna. Brahman, which is also an 
entity, should be accepted so. The ekatva and anekaiva in a worldly 
thing can be illustrated by the well-known example of the Universal 
• cowness ’ and particulars of a cow, such as the 'dew-lap , 

‘head' etc. The head and the dew-lap may differ from each one, 
but they are one because of their common characteristies. cowness.ii 
Nor is there any inconsistency in admitting these two as different and 
non-different from each other. Similarly, all other objects are also 
bhinndbhinna. And when visible objects can be of this nature, even 
Brahman and the other things, which are beyond the reach of sense- 
organs may be inferred so. All causes and effects are of the 
nature of dvaitddvaita and they remain so even during the periods 
of origination, sustenance and dissolution.*® Bhedabheda is the natu- 
ral (svdbhdvika) form of the self and other things. The Upanisadic 
text ; ‘When there is duality’ (yatra hi dvaitenaiva bhavati, Br 
Up 2 A 14. and 4.5.15.) also speaks of the dvaitadvaita ^ nature of 
Brahman*® Those Upanisadic passages, which deal with 
factions) would be purposeful only if the duality is also admitted 
Lai Nor are these passages without meaning for, they are also 
means to anantapurusdrtha, the supreme human-end. In case of the 
duality being unreal and the non-duality alone real, not only the 
pCI of Lmakd^da will be defeated but also the authoritativeness 
S be put to question. And, thus the whole senes of empm^l 
nnd Lriptural injunctions will be disturbed*®. In order to avoid this 
unwelcome contingence, it is necessary that both of them should te 
rreld equally authoritative and real. Once t he oneness and the 

(Anandagiri’s commentary on 5r. Varttika, 1.6.49, p. 877. 

II’ ^ ^ , 

(Ibid, 5. 1. 55. p. 1958J. 

(Anandagiri’s commentary on 5.r. Vdrtnka. 
4 . 3. 1639, p. 1669). ^ S • 

■blSBIWF US. 'ifW ft® I* ^ 

(Br. Vsrttika, 5 . 1-20). 

(Ibid, 5 . 1 . 58 -' 60 ). 


IL 
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duality are both-admitted real, all contradictions between the 
JHSnaka^da and karma^kdi^da will disappear.^^ 


II 

WAYS OF ESTABLISHING BHEDABHEDA 

In the Bhedabheda philosophy, the following four ways have 
been adopted to establish the relation of identity-in-difference between 
various things^®: 


1. Karma and karya-. i,e., the cause and the effect, as for 
instance, ‘clay' and ‘pot’. The apara-brahman, like pots from clay, 
with all Its diversities, comes into existence from the para, and 
ultimately merges in it so that both of them are neither totally 
difierent nor entirely one. 


2. Avasthavat and avasthaii-. i.t., substance and its modes, as 
for instance ‘ocean' and its modes in forms of bubble and wave 
etc. The apara-brahman along with all worldly objects is transfor- 
mation of the homogenous para-brahman. This view differs from 
the former one as the cosmological theory of evolution from that 
of creation. 

3. Bhdgin and bhctga: i.e., ‘whole’ and ‘part’, as for instance, 
‘nave’ and ‘spokes’ of a wheel. The para-brahman would be thus 
a whole of which the parts are diversities constituting the apara- 
brahman. 


4. Samanya and vUe^a : i.e., the ‘universal’ and the corresponding 
‘ particulars ’, as for instance ‘cowness’ and the various individual 
‘cows’. The para-brahman, according to this view would be the 
inmost principle of all existent entities and the apara-brahman, • an 
embodiment of these things. Anandagiri remarks that the universal. 


17. 


18 . 


CS'aAkara’s commentary on Sra/wia-jarfa, 2.1.14 

p. 375 .) 

i g«iT i 

(Br. 1. 4. 948-50.; .,w 1 , . . 
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io this system, is not only a collection of unrelated particulars, but 
also a collected whole!’® 

Of these four views, ‘the second view’ as Prof. M. Hiriyanna 
puts it, ‘is most commonly associated with Bhartrprapanca.®® But 
Anandagiri mentions that all the four views were maintained by 
Bhartrprapanea.^ ’ 

in 

MODES OF REALITY 

According to the second view stated above, there are the 
following eight possible avasthas or modes of Brahman®® ; 

1. Antarydmin : This is that immortal principle which controls 
everything from within as described in Br. up, 3. 7. It is also 
sometimes called Isvara.^^ This, however is not Brahman, because it 
originates from the latter.®^ 

2. Sdksin: This is individual, which is considered as another 
hetrogeneous modification of Brahman. This is also known as 
ksetrajna i.e., the conscious principle dwelling in the body, Saksins 
are of two kinds: (i) cosmic and (ii) individual. Hirapyagarbha and 
the deities like dditya are known as cosmic sdksP^, and the rest 
individual ones.®® 

3. Avydkfta: This represents the whole of the physical universe 
in its subtle or causal form. All elemental effects having names 
and forms are therefore modifications of the avyakfta.^'’ It is 
viewed as the adjunct of antarydmin. 

(Anandagiri’s commentary on Br. vartika, 1. 4. 655J 

20. See Indian Philosophical Studies, p. 82. 

21. See Anandagiri’s commentary on Br. Vsrtika, 4. 4. 949-50 and 

'TWTcfiH: i II ’ 

(Br. Vsrtika, 1. 4 693), 

22. ‘ IgJTS’ITf ^ 

...ersJT (Inandagiri’s Commentary on JSr- Vartika, 1.4.1043) 

23. Cf. ibid on 1 :4,487. and gafikara’s Commentary on Bf. Up. 3. 7. 3. p. 532. 

24. ‘ Wimfl ’ (S'ankara’s Commentary on flr. Up. 

p. 447) 

25. See Br. Vartika, 91. p. 1007 and also Anandagiri’s Commentary on Sf. 
Vartika, 121., p. 451 and 416 p. 956. 

26. Ibid. Vsrtika 100, p. 1009. 

27. Cf. Anandagiri’s Commentatry on Bf, Vsrtika 2. 2, $l~92. 
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A. Siitra-. This evolves from the avyakrta, and is the adjunct 
of Hirapyagarbha 

5-6. Virdj and Devata: Viraj is the highest cosmic soul which 
proceeds from the sutra. It is also the gross material that consti- 
tutes the world of perception.^® Various devatds are the sense-organs 
of Virdj through which it comes into action. These devatas which 
correspond to our sense-organs are the sixth modification of Brahman. 

7-8. Jdti and Piifda'. What Bhartrprapanca means by the term, 
Jdti is not very clear. It may be taken for Skrti which denotes types 
as distinguished from individuals. The last modification is the pi'^da 
which means the individual bodies, such as the human®®, and from 
which no subsequent effects arise. The pinda, says Anandagiri, 
implies the four types of individual bodies.*® 

All these modifications are absolutely real*^ with the difference 
that the first two are spiritual and the rest material. 

These eight modes together with Brahman have been classified 
into three rails or categories.*® They are: 

1. Paramdtma-rdsi : This is. the absolute principle. Brahman. 
Bhartrprapanca might have included cw/arjamin also in this raii, 
because it could not be grouped under the two remaining categories, 
otherwise named as madhyama and adhama rails respectively. The 
paramdtma-rdsi is also called Uttama or supreme rdii.^’^ 

2. Murtdmurta-rdii : The six material modes beginning with the 
avydkfta fail under this category. The name of this rail is derived 
from the Brhaddrofyaka Up. 2, 3. wherein murta and amurta are 
depicted as the two forms of Brahman. According to Bhartrprapanca, 
the term, amurta means avyakta, the source of the material world, 
and the murta denotes prthivi, the last of the bhutas or elements.®* 


28. (dankara’s Commentary on By. Up. 3. 8. 12, p. 447). 

29. ‘ ’ (Anandagiri’s Commentary on Vartika 

1 . 4 * 98 .) 

30. ‘ (Ibid, on Vartika 5. 1. 54) 

(ibid, on Vartika 1. 3. 314) and 
(ibid, on Vsrtika, 1. 4. 487) 

32. Cf. Ramanuja’s Commentary on Vedanta-sUtra 2. 3. 17. 

33. * ’ (Sankara’s Commentary on By. Up. 2. 3. 5. p. 289.) 

34. Cf. By. vsrtika 2 . 3. 72-80 
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3. Jiva^rasi : Th.t j*va, which is a real transformation of 
Brahman is included in this rSU. Beginningless vasands i.e., the traces 
of previous and karma of the jiva are its determining factors.®® 

The vdsand or Ssahga is, in fact, the characteristics of the antahkarana 
(internal organ), but it is transmitted to the jjva because of the 
latter’s association with the internal organ. Due to this transmission, 
the i»va appears as the knower, enjoyer and doer.®® Bhartrprapanca 
also accepts avidyd or nescience but ‘ it accounts only for the lapse 
of Brahman into yiva-condition and not also for its worldly life or 
saiiisara.’®'^ It is true that avidyd emanates from Brahman, but it 
aflfects only that part of its cause which has brought it into 
existence. As a barren spot affects not the whole field but a part 
of it, even so avidyd covers Brahman only partly and not fully.*® 
In other words, avidyd is located in the jiva-part of Brahman. 

IV 

RELATION BETWEEN THE REAL AND METAPHYSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

Unlike ^aftkarites, Bhartfprapanca maintains that the empirical 
and revealed knowledge are equally real. The perception, to him„ is 
not only a means of knowing duality but also a determining factor 
of its validity. Whatever is in cognition through the means of valid 
knowledge is real, be it dvaita or advaita.^^ If the reality were not 
granted to dvaita, all Upanisadic texts which preach creation etc., 
would be deprived of their meaning, and the expressions, origination, 
maintenance and dissolution, would turn into false tales.^® Since 
Bhartrprapanca reconciles and establishes the validity of both types 
of knowledge recognised at empirical and scriptural levels his view 
is rightly called pramd^a-samticcaya-vdda.^^ 


35. Ibid 4. 4. 2. 

36. ‘’Fei; f§53R«IT II 

grosn \ 

Tfsrr II ’ (ibid, 2 . 3. 117-18) 

37. M. Hiriyanna : Indian Philosophical Studies, p. 85 

qtiROT.' (Br- Vsrtika 2. 3. 23). 

(Anandagiri’s Commentary on B/. Vsrtika, 5. 1. 36). 

g jj’ (By. Vsrtika, 5. 1. 32) Cf. also Anandagiri's Commentary thereupon. 
41. See Anandagiri’s Commentary on Sambmdha Vsrtika, 9 1 3. 
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' V ' ; 

MOKSA 

Bhartrprapanca advocates the combination of jnana karman 

for the attainment of- moksa. while interpreting the Upanisadic 
passage : dtmanameva updsita (Bf. Up. 1. 4. 45).^^ This is a samuccaya 
wherein karman and jmna are equally predominant. Thii samuccaya 
is again of two types. 

All Vedantins are of the view that virakti ot detachment is a 
prerequisite of one who is desirous of moksa. But while .Sankara 
and his followers hold that detachment results from dosa-darsana in 
the worldly objects, Bhartrpcapa&ca maiutaias that it can be possible 
only through bhoga or enjoyment. One cannot be able to develop 
the sense of detachment until he attains the state of sutra-hood.^^ 
Therefore, a person, who longs for liberation must try to attain 
this state by identifying himself with the Hiraityagarbha or 
Siitra through the wpusana combined with tho nitya-karmas ordained 
in the scriptures, This constitutes the first type of samuccaya. It helps 
the aspirant to attain the state of apavarga or escape from the 
samsdra. But it should be borne in mind that this is different from 
the moksa. It is antardldvasthd, i.e., a state intermediate between 
the samsdra and moksa. Having reached this state, the Jiva is got 

rid of all attachments causing its births, but this is not ail 

it wants. It has to move a step father to remove the avidyd, 
which is the main cause of its limitation and separation from 
Brahman.^^ In other words, it has to recognise its identity with 

Brahman. Since the knowledge alone is not capable of removing 

avidyd, it should be combined with the updsand of sutra.^^ The samuc- 
caya of jMna with the updsand of Advaita may possibly be another 
alternative for the attainment of the supreme state of salvation resulting 
from the realisation of identity with Brahman,^® It follows from this 


(Br. Vartika, 1.4. 17C0-1). 

43. ?I^S4 ’ (inandagiri’s Commentary on 

Br. Bhasya 14 9. 

44, ‘ %w5mfWTt»i i arqicq q?:4Ti5=fiifT4??R:r^ sqqf^qf^: ip 

Br. Fartifta 1. 4. 1713) and ' I qcienqt 

ii ’ (ibid, 2. 4. 42). 

(ibid. 1. 4. 1709L 
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that Bhartrprapanca recognises two kinds of moksa : (i) apara-moksa 
or apavarga and (ii) para mukti or supreme liberation.'*^ The first kind 
of moksa consists in realising identity with the Hiranyagarbha through 
the first samuccaya while living in the body. The second is acquired 
through the second This state of mukti is possible after 

death. It is also known as the brahmabhavapatti or union with 
Brahman. , 

Summing up, Bharlrprapanca, as a philosopher, made a very 
remarkable contribution to the development of Vedantic thought. On 
the one hand, he laid the foundation of the Bhedabheda school, which 
was developed later by Bhaskara, and on the other, he provided the 
nucleus to all dualistic schools of Vedanta which emerged in the long 
history of Vedantic tradition. 


46. See Foot-Note, No. 5. 

47. ‘ m vsft^af 1 IWlTf ^ ’ 

(Br. Vmika, 4. 2. 102) Cf. also Dr. Gopinatha Kaviraja’s introduction 
to the BkSsya-ratna-prabhs, p. 10. 
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THE CONCEPT OF BRAHMAN IN BHARTRHARI’S PHILOSOPHY 

Prof. H. Nakamura 
University of Tokyo 

SECTION : 1. Brahman in the true sense 

In Bhartrhari’s philosophy also the absolute is Brahman. The 
common Indian philosophical terms used to elucidate this absolute 
are dravya or vastu^ (Substance, noumena). In other words, it is 
that which is nitya^ (constant) despite changes in the phenomenal 
world. 

The fact that Bhartrhari interpreted dravya as Brahman is of 
momentous significance for the history of Indian linguistic philosophy. 
Although dravya was the term commonly used throughout Indian 
philosophy to express the notion of noumenon or substance there 
were various interpretations of just what this substance was and 
these divergent interpretations gave rise to the different philosophical 
positions of the various schools. Even within the same school 
there were quite often several different interpretations, for example, 
in the school of grammarians there was a long tradition of inter- 
preting dravya as ‘ individual. Thus, according to the older gram- 
marians such as Patanjali ‘substance’ was the ‘individual’ in 
opposition to akriya (form) or jati (genus).® By introducing Vedanta 
philosophy into grammar, however, Bhattphari caused a change in the 
grammarians ’ view of substance. According to him, particular things 
are what are real or substantial in the everyday world but they are 
not real or substantial in the ultimate sense. Substance is the 
supreme genus, the limit of a quest for an ever higher genus in 
particular things ; it is nothing other than Brahman as existence. 
Thus the concept of substance is radically altered; it changes from 
particulars to Brahman. 

Brahman as noumenon is also called ‘ Tattva ’ (truth).^ ‘ Tattva ' 
has the sense of actual fact or things® just as they are in the 


1. Vakyap. III. 2, 1; 2. Vskyap. HI, 2 Is called Dravyasamuddeia and it is 
here that the nature of Brahman is discussed in greatest detail. 

2. Vakyap, HI, 2, 1. 

3. dravyam hi nityam akrtir anitya.— (MahabhSgya p. 7, 11. 11-12, ed. by 
Kielhom) 

4. Vakyap. Ill, 2, 1 ; 6 ; 7 ; 10. 

5. Vskyap. Bl. 3,3. 
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ordinary world but it had also been used as a technical philosophical 
term from quite ancient times. The Vedanta school took it to refer 
to Brahman while Bhartrhari called it ‘para’® (the highest one) which 
was also a term in general use throughout Vedanta philosophy.'^ 

Brahman as the absolute is characterized in the early part of 
the Vakyapadiya as ‘ anadinidhana ' (without beginning or end).® 
This adjectival phrase was originally used in the Mahabharata to apply 
to Vispu and Brahmadeva as well as to vak (the word) as the 
world principle.® Since Bhartrhari assumed Brahman to be the 
absolutely highest principle, he applies the phrase to Brahman rather 
than to vak and thus it becomes a term reserved for Brahman 
alone. Then, since ‘anadinidhana’ means having no utpMa (origina* 
tion) and no «asa'® (destruction) it follows that Brahman is both 
aksara” (indestructible) and amrta (eternal).^® 

However, since the phenomena of production and destruction are 
possible only in time, the denial of production and destruction implie, 
that Brahman is not bound by the conditions of time. Elsewheres 
Bhartrhari says that absolute truth is paurva,paryavivarjita’* (free 
from the relation of before and after). If one can interpret this 
spatially then it becomes " purvapara-deiavibhaga-rahita”^^ (free from 
the spatial distinction of before-after). Thus Brahman transcends the 
conditions of both space and time. This characteristic of Brahman 
is in direct opposition to the nature of particular things. Particular 
things exist only when they are conditioned spatially and temporally. 
“Jars and the like are perceived as things, the production and 
destruction of which is experienced and as being limited spatially.'*’® 

This claim, made at the very beginning of the Vakyapadiya, is a direct 
conscious attack on the common sense view of the man in the-street 


6. Vskyap. Ill, t, 20. 

7. In the Brahma Sutra also the absolute is generally referred to with the 
term ‘ para ’ 

8. Vakyap. I, 1, Concerning this verse see page 69 of this volume. The 
expression ‘ anSdinidhanamadhya ’ also appears in See Jissha Bongogaku by 
Professor Unrai Ogihara, p. 156. 

9. cf. Sorensen’s Index. For an actual example concerning the word -vac 
see Mahabharata XII . 233. 24 (quoted by Safikara on BS. 1,3, 28.) 

10. Tattvasaipgraha, v. 128. Refer to Chapter one section one of this work 
for an explanation of the interpretation in Prameyakamalamsrtauda. In 
Vakyap. Ill, 2, 18, tlattva is said to be ‘ ajanman ’ (not originated). 

11. V&kyap. I. 1. 

12. Vakyap. 1, 133. 

13. vskyap. Ill, 2. 18. 

14. TattvasaipgrahapaSjika ad v. 128. 

15 . %bid. ad vi 135. 
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He speaks of the vulgar philosophic view of the common man as 
follows: “It is judged in the world that the world*® is [quantita- 
tively] limited since jars and the like are seen to be quantitatively 
limited. It is said*^ that, because the various things are formed, 
Brahman also has its beginning even though it be eternal”*^ 
fFakyap. II, 239). 

The common man tries to apply the principles which are 
appropriate in the phenomenal world of his daily experiences to the 
unlimited which absolutely transcends this phenomenal world and 
even to trans-experiential reality. He maintains that such naive 
speculation is a grave mistake. 

Since Brahman is in no way the recipient of either special or 
temporal limitations its essence is absolutely undifferentiable. It is 
impossible to attach to it any particular characterizing stipulation. 
Thus there can be no term which could be predicated of it ; it is 
above conceptual stipulations. Even if one tries to express it in 
order to convey it to another person one can do nothing but rely 
on negative expressions. Concerning ‘tattva’ he says “It neither 
is nor is not ; it is neither one nor differentiated ; neither 
combined nor separated ; neither changing nor unchanging.^® All of 
the linguistic expressions (vyavahSra, prapanca) referring to Brahman 
are nothing other than upadhi applied to the absolute. 

“‘To be different’ is limiting adjunct (upadhi) of the highest 
one and the same is true of ‘not being different.’’ (Vakyap. Ill, 
1 , 20 ). 

Thus it naturally follows that the distinction of subject does 
not exist in Brahman. That in which there is no distinction to be 
made among the seer, the seen, and the act of seeing is truth. This 
is related by those who know the secrets of the three Vedas’’*® 
(Vakyap. Ill, 3, 70). Brahman in the true sense is really absolute 
negation. 


16. Ayatn vi^vapraficarQpaii lokajj (PuoyarSja). 

17. This sort of vulgar philosophic view already made its appearance among the 
sixty-two views of Buddha’s time. ?ee UrgAa-n/Aiayo-Brahmajslasnttanta. 

18. Vakyap. Ill, 2, 12. See section three of this chapter. 

19. Cited according to the quotation in Sarvadarianasamgraha XIII. lines. 254-6 
In the Benares edition of the Vakyapadiya cBvikalpitam is written as 
va vikalpitam, which is wrong (see Helarsja’s commentary!* Also in this 
edition ‘Shus’ is ‘Iritas*. 

18 
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SectioE 2 : The Argumentation to prove the Unlimitedness of Brahman 

■a Brahman in the true sense is this sort of thing then rohw • 
It that tbe absolute can only be transmitted to men by wav^ of 
negative expressions ? Why is i, that Brahman cannot have Zti» 

rea'^fo f f«““'"ations ? He gives a detailed account of tte 
reasons for this m Chapter three of the Vakyapadiya. 

As we have already noted, he maintains that the absolute Brahman 
transcends all spatial and temporal determinations. Now te^tapte 
and most basic form of spatial determination whlcrmZ 

possible for things to be in opposition to each other 

objects spatMy. o'^Then SendSSiScrrS® 

nnestioVrxt,^ rri-ea/r^s rmTt: 

ontological point of vieiv it becomes a qnestion of whether A7xis°ts 

as B or not., The logical relation of identity-difference can he n f 

logically transformed to a relation of being-non bZ Thn^ . 

that Bhartrhari took the modes of identity Hrffv.r» 

non-existence to be the fnndr4n7altrm/of fS' d7r“-,“" 

In contrast, the most fundamental form of teLoral 

can be said to be 'change.’ Thus in L.r f! ^ J ‘^f®™*°ation 

of the absolute, Bhartrhari examined the oppositionaf relaLf^'^hf 
ning between the most fundamental of spaS 
of Identity), difference (Law of Non-contradiction J 
non-existence, and concluded that the Law of IdenAt 
Of Non-contrndiction were not apphtabt To he a^o 

the question of change, the most fundamf-n!,! .taking up 

temporal discrimination possible he mni • a makes 

change in ,h. nitimnte s7,e Tni ttas Tba ,he „ "“'•n 7" " 
cends change. absolute trans- 

section 2-1 i The negation of identitj-difference. being-non-being, 

dichoTl7“ pl,7t.1bT^hr«^^^^^ 

negation^ orjht'ne'ithw onl'y^^n The 

a relation of mutual dependence. ’ ‘'“If I’M only in 

witI.o«T''Srn"l« 

tanafva. in the highest truth the 
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distioction between these concepts does not exist at all,’' {Vakyap. 
Ill, 6, 26. p. 172). 

According to Helara^ja the two concepts, identity and difference, 
are anyonyairaya (interdependent). “It would follow that one cannot 
be established without the other being established.’' (eka^iddhav 
itardsiddhiprasangal}). 

Bhartrhari further expands on the above comment in the following 
fashion: “If one does not conceive of difference it is impossible 
for identity to exist : if identity is not supposed then difference 
must also be discarded.” (Vdkyap. Ill, 6, 28). According to Helaraja, 
this is because they have parasparapeksa (mutual dependence). 

Being and non-being are also, like identity and divergence, 
mutually dependent. For non-being to be established as non-being 
the negation of being is indispensable. Non-being is the negation 
of being (bhava) or deficiency (abhava). Moreover, for being to be 
established as being there must be the covert negation of non-being. 
In short, being and non-being do not exist separately but both arise 
out of dtman. 

“ On the basis of the unique Mtman, being and non-being, which 
are not different are imagined.” (Vakyap. Ill, 3, 60). Their founda- 
tion is dtman. The two are not unrelated and independent; on the 
contrary, it is only when they are established in a tense relation as 
the mutually opposing concepts of being and non-being that they are 
able to function as expressions (vyavahdra) of the essential 
elements of daily life. 

“Being and non-being follow the ordinary expressions as non- 
different I, as mutually dependent (Vakyap. Ill, 3, 59).” 

The point which must be most carefully attended to here is the 
attack on the philosophical view which takes non-being to be 
substantial.-^ “ Non-being cannot be established either as being in 


20. Helaraja (on III, 3, 12) interprets this as a discussion of the seventh 
category, i.e. the ‘non-being’ expounded by the Vais'e?ika philosophy. It is 
well known that Udayana wrote a short work, LakmnSvali in 984 in which 
seven categories are set up. But the doctrine of the seven categories had 
existed before Udayana. Before that - some -of the Mttnatnsakas adopted 
the theory of non-category. Also Maticandra {550-650} sets up “non-decla- 
ration of categories” in his sheng-suog-shih-ehQ-i-lon. It is not clear which 
doctrine Bhartrhari is attacking specifically, but it is clear that he rejects a 
philosophy which tends to substantialize non-being. 
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contradiction [to being] or as not being in contradiction [to it] 
either as actually existing or as not being ordered” (Vakyap. HI, 
3, 66). Furthermore, no matter whether non-being really exists or 
not, true being is neither produced nor annihilated. “ Even if non- 
being were to be existent the nature of being would not be discarded. 
Or even though non-being were non-existeut the nature of being would 
not [thereby] be created.” (Vakyap. Ill, 3, 72). 

With this ontological view as a foundation, Bhartrhari rejected 
the four types of non being propounded by the Vaisesika.^^ According 
to Helaraja the four types, i.e. pragabhava (non-existence of anything 
which may yet be), pradhvamsabhava (non-existence in consequence of 
annihilation), atyantSbhava (absolute non-existence), and itaretardbhava 
(mutual non-existence), are all ‘kdlpanika’ (based on imagination). 
In other words, these four types do not have objective existence but 
are nothing more than subjective phantasms. Bhartrhari claimed that, 
jn the same fashion, the opposition of being and non-being and all 
the dualistic oppositions based on this are established only as the 
result of pure subjective imagination. 

“Just as four distinct states could be discriminated with 
respect to what is called nirupa (the non-substantial), so is the 
duality based on being and non-being.” {Vakyap. HI, 3, 65). 

This is clearly a doctrine advocated by the Madhyamikas. The 
Madhyamikas expended every effort to show that all things and 
concepts are established in a relation of mutual dependency (paras- 
parUpek§atva).^^ There is also widely assumed in Madhyamika works 
the general principle that two things which are established in a 
relation of mutual dependency are such that if one does not exist 
neither can the other (itaretardsrayandd ekdbhavSd anyatardbhavah syad 
The rejection, on the basis of this principle, of the separate 
and independent existence of the objects or concepts which stand in 
this relation of mutual dependency is expounded in the Madhyamika 
Sastra and many other works of the Madhyamika school. Some 
examples are the following : 

“Impurity does not exist without being dependent on purity. 
We explain purity with reference to impurity. Thus purity is 


21. Se3 VaiSesika Satra 9,1.5. 

22. hetuphalayor anyonySpeksatva (Mvr., p. 55, 1. 1); tani ca paraspara-apekjays 
sidhyanti {Mvf. P. 75, I. lOJ; parasparapekja siddhife CMvr., pp. 67, 1. 11; 
200. 1. 3); parasparspekjiki siddhili (Mvf., pp. 189, 11. 8, 9; 190, 1. 8; 
213, 1. II; 345. 1. 2); anyonyapek^ifci siddhili (Mvr., P- 190, 1. 130; paras- 
.parSpek?a (adj. Mvf., p. 189, 1. 15). 

23. BadhicarySvatSrapaHjikS, p. 538, J. 5. 
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inconceivable” (Madhyamika-Sastra, Chap. 23, verse 10). "Purity 
does not exist without being dependent on impurity. We explain 
impurity with reference to purity. Thus, impurity does not exist.” 
(Madhyamika-Sastra, Chap. 2, verse M). 

Arguments of this sort are so numerous throughout Madhyamika 
literature that it would be simply impossible to enumerate them 
here. With this evidence, however, I think it can be safely con- 
cluded that the previously noted quotations from the Vakyapadiya 
related to the opposition of being and non-being as well as identity 
and difference were most probably the result of the influence of 
Madhyamika thought. 

Thus, since he saw that it was essential to identity and difference, 
being and non-being to be established in a relation of mutual 

dependency, Bhartrhari contended that these concepts were not 

applicable to the absolute. There is no oneness nor diversity, no 
existence nor non-existence (nasita) in that J^?»ifin-principles of things 
which ate not connected [with the limiting adjunct].” fVakyap. Ill, 
1 . 21 ). 

In Buddhism these concepts of identity, difference, being and 

non-being are said to be the basis for the Lotus Sutra,®^ for example, 
it is said that the common man is led to embrace sixty two different 
views by adhering to these four concepts. Since Bhartrhari thoroughly 
rejects their fundamental opposition he can, to this extent, be said 
to be following Buddhist doctrine. This position is often 

given expression in Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika Sastra but the following 
line from the Awakening of Faith Sutra is the one that most closely 
resembles Bhartrhari’s words. "The truly self-born has no aspect of 
being, no aspect of non-being, no aspect of not being, no aspect of 
not non-being. It has no identity, no differentiation, non-identity, no 
non-differentiation, and no identity-differentiation.” 

Thus if the states of identity, difference, being, and non-being 
cannot be attributed to the absolute then all differentiations based 
on these cannot exist in Brahman either. For these reasons Bhartrhari 
concluded that diversity and multiplicity could not really be part of 
the essence of Brahman. 


24. vilagna dysti gahaneju nityam astiti nastiti tathasti nasti dvasastidjjti-krta- 
ni^rayitva asantabhavaip parigrhya te sthitab (Saddhp. II, gatha 65). One can 
by the way trace this view back to early Buddhism. For example, in the 
Pali Texts Samyutta-Nikaya XII, Nidanasaipyutta. 48. vol. 11, p. 77, 

Buddha rejects the extreme views that all is being or that all is nothing- 
ness and explains the Law of Karma by means of the middle path. 
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Section 2-2 The negation of change 

Bhartfhari, along with rejecting multiplicity, also claimed that 
change in any ultimate sense was impossible. Change can be said 
to be the replacement of one aspect of a thing by another but if 
we express this in terms of the most abstract and general form of 
the modalities of individual objects then what we have is ens 
becoming non-ens or non-ens becoming ens. (ens becoming ens or 
non-ens becoming non-ens do not represent change but simply 
continuations of the same state). However, it is just these two forms 
which he most clearly and emphatically rejects. 

“No non-being is produced and then becomes being. Being does 
not go to non-substantiality.”^® (Vdkyap. Ill, 3, 60). He follows 
this with the explanation : “ Since non-being is substanceless, there 
is no cause which produces it. What cause will be made that could 
affect being with substance ” (Vdkyap. Ill, 3, 61). In other words, 
since non-being is substanceless it is impossible to bring it into 
existence and since being has substance it is impossible to destroy 
it. “If the acquisition of the nature is called ‘birth’ and the exist- 
ence which is to be obtained is attained, then from what is being 
produced and how is non-being produced?” (Vdkyap. Ill, 3, 43, 
vol. II, p. 118). These arguments were often propounded by the 
Madhyamika School and an argument quite similar to it can be 
found in the Maniukya-kdrikds.^^ Bhartrhari takes a position similar 
to that of these arguments in that he denied the production of both 
being and non-being 

He thus concludes that the arguments of various philosophers 
who attempt to make either being or nothingness the ultimate world 
principle are grossly mistaken and that only the absolute Brahman 
is real. 

“For this reason, there are some who say ‘All is non-being.’ 
But there exists no other state than the one reality.” (Vdkyap. Ill, 
3, 62). Here again we have an instance of the confluence of the 
thought of Bhartrhari and the Buddhists. In fact, the claims that 



25. anupakhyata. anupakhya is ‘that which cannot be perceived’ but this 
comes to ‘that which has no substance’, (cf. Sahkara on BS. II. 1, 14. 
vol, 1., 459, 1. llj 


26. See MSn^ukya-KSrika IV, 4;. 38; 4 ‘: and the annotations for these verses 
in ‘.> apdokya-Karika Bhajya' Hajime Nakamura: (Development of Vedsnta 
Philosophy, pp. 447, 448), 
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'All is being" or 'All is non-being’' ■ were already rejected in the sori^ 
ptnres of primitive Buddhism^^ as being two opposing but equally 
heretical doctrines. Not only is this argument preserved and repea- 
ted in the Mahayana Sutras^^ but also Nagarjuna-^ later followed 
out this position, rejected both of these heresies, and attempted to 
clarify the true meaning of *the middle path’ which was diflFerent 
from either of these extremes. It can thus be concluded that here 
is another instance of Bhartrhari inheriting some of the central con- 
cepts of Buddhist thought. 

According to Bhartrhari the proponents of the metaphysics of 
being and the proponents of the metaphysics of non-being were con- 
tinually preoccupied with attacking each other and this fact indica- 
ted that neither of these philosophies was truly philosophy at all. 

"Thus those who assert that [all is] being (bhavavadin) do not 
acknowledge non-being and those who assert that [all is] non-being 
(abhavavadin) do not recognize being as a character of reality*® 
{tattvalaksai^ay^ (Vakyap. Ill, 3, 63). This is clearly identical with 
the view expressed in the fourth chapter of the Mdp^ukya-kdrika : 
"There are actually some disputants who assert the origination of 
a thing which is already existent; there are other wise men who 
admit the origination of a thing which is non-existent. They dispute 


27. sabbam atthiti, kho Kaccayana, ayaip eko auto, sabbarp natthiti ayain dutiyo 

ante, ete te, Kaccayana, ubho ante anupagamma majjhena tathagato dhammaiii 
deseti . •• Samyutta-Nikaya, XII, 15 (vol. 17) “Oh KaceSyana, the 

doctrine that ‘All is being’ is one extreme view. The doctrine that ‘All is 
non-being’ is the second extreme view. But, Kaccayana, the Buddha accepts 
neither of these views and expounds the Law by means of the middle 
path.” Also see vol. 12 of the Chinese translation of the Samyuktigama the 
section relating to Katyayana (Taisho Daizo Kyo vol. 2, p. 85). Further all 
metaphysical positions are said to be based on the two views ‘the ens 
position’ and the ‘non-ens position’ (See ; Madhyamagamas 26 Taisho 
Daizo Ryo, vol. 1, p. 591a; AbhidharmamahavibhasDi-s>astra voL 200, Taisho 
Diazo Kyo vol, 27, p. 1002C, etc.) 

28. Astiti, Ka^yapa, ayam eko’ntab, nastity ayatp dvitiyo’ntab* Yad anayor 
dvayor antayor madhyam iyam ucyate, Kas'yapa, Madhyama prat pad bhuta- 
pratyavek^s. KMyapaparivarta, ed* Stadl -Holstein, 60, cf. 52-59. Further, the 
same argument also appears in Samadhirajasutra (ed. Calcutta, p. 30\ (cf. 
Mvr., p. 135). Here, being apart from the views of ens and non-ens is 
called 'avivada* and is thus in accord with the MandMkya-kariku^ chapter 4. 
Also see Saddh P. II, gathS 65, Lankavatara III, 22 (p 152). 

29. “Again, Buddha, who knew being both ens and non-ens prohibited both 
the doctrines; 'all is being’ and the 'all is non-being’ in (the sutra 
which is) the instruction to Katyayana- (Vadbyamika-S^as'tra, 15. 7). See 
Madhyamika-S^as'tra 5. 8. 

30. The expression 'tattvasya lakgaipam’ is used in the Mldhyamika-S^latra 

(18.9) but Kumarajiva translates this ' ■ >■ . 
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with ea.ch other” (Gau4cipMiya-Karika IV. 3). ‘That which is already 
existent does not come into being’ “That which is not non-existent 
does not come into being” ...... while contending [with each other] 

in this fashion the dualists actually clarify non-origination (GK. 
IV. 4.) 

As a result of our investigations, there is no room for doubt 
that Bhartrhari’s argument which denies the reality of change in the 
phenomenal world as well as the creation of the world is the same 
as the arguments of the Madhyamika school and the Mandukya- 
kdrikd, but there is not sufficient evidence available to determine 
whether he inherited this mode of thought directly from the Madhya- 
mikas or indirectly through the Mdndukya-kdrikd. Both Gijo’s 
description and the content of the Vdkyapadiya clearly show that he 
was quite well versed in Buddhist philosophy and it is quite proba- 
ble that Bhartrhari came to this position after reading and studying 
both the works of the Madhyamika school and the Vedanta scholars. 
(Just because his presentation resembles that of the Mandukya-kdrikas 
one cannot jump to the conclusion that he was directly influenced 
by that work. One reason for this is that it is now generally 
believed that there were at the time a large number of other works 
which were similar to the Mdpdukya-kdrikd,) 

In any case, I think it is clear from the above investigation 
that the view of Brahman in the absolute sense and the theoretical 
foundation for this view were both derived, directly, from Mahayana 
Buddhism and particularly the Madhyamika school. Moreover, the 
introduction of this theory wrought a marked qualitative change in 
the thought of the Vedanta schools. 

Section 2.3 Comparison with the traditional definitions of Brahman. 

As I have already remarked the use of negative expressions and 
adjectives is encountered quite frequently even in the Upanisads and 
there is nothing strange about an orthodox Brahman scholar adop- 
ting such a mode of explanation. However, if one accepts his 
definition at face value then there would seem to be three points at 
which it contradicts the definition of Brahman given most generally 
in the Upanisads and the Vedanta Schools. First, Bhartrhari time 
and again insists that Brahman is ‘not one and not diverse’ while 
the Upanisads and the Vedanta schools in general regarded Brahman 
as ‘the One (eka)' Not only this but Bhartrhari himself actually 
refers to the Brahman as ‘eka’.*U Thus while it may be permissible 


31. Vakyap. i. 2; I, 4j HI, 1.32, . 
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to apply ‘not divergent’ to Brahman does it not seem that to apply 
‘not one’ would be in direct contradiction to the fundamental 
teachings of Vedanta ? Second, he interprets Brahman as ‘not being 
and not non-being’ but in Vedanta Thought in general Brahman is 
defined as being. For this reason he should not be able to say 
‘not being and not non-being’. Third, he says Brahman ‘neither 
changes nor is unchanging’ but this seems to contradict his own 
claims that Brahman is above the forms of production and destruc- 
tion. 

These are quite legitimate doubts but I think they can be resolved 
satisfactorily. First, with reference to the argument for ‘not one and 
not diverse,’ Bhartrhari’s ground for making this claim is this argu- 
ment^-; “Without diversity there is not identity and without identity 
diversity does not exist. Both are mutually dependent on the other and 
it is inconceivable that either could exist separately. Each is established 
only on the assumption of another which stands opposed to it as its 
negation- Thus both are in reality empty. Ultimately neither identity 
nor diversity can exist”. This summarizes the foundation for his 
position and as I indicated previously we can see in this the adoption 
of the ontology of Mahayana Buddhism, especially that of the 
Madhyamikas. The doctrine of karma, according to which all things 
are established in a relation of mutual dependency (parasparapeksa), 
is quite strongly emphasized in Mahayana Buddhism but is not found 
in other Indian schools. Bhartrhari incorporated this doctrine into 
his own thought and used it to provide the foundation for the doctrine 
of the Upanisads that no contemplative determinations whatever were 
applicable to the absolute Brahman. In other words, he borrowed 
from Buddhist philosophy to demonstrate the validity of the doctrine 
propounded in the verses of the holy scriptures, the UpanisadS; If we 
stop to think of what reasons he could have had for adopting these 
expressions and this mode of proof, it seems clear that he wanted to 
say that Brahman was completely above and apart from the multiplicity 
and diversity of all things. He expounded the doctrine of ‘not identical 
and not diverse’ by examining unity and diversity as the most funda- 
mental logical relations existing between any two things in oppo- 
sition. 

However, the ‘eka’ expounded in the Upanisads is something 
which transcends all relations of opposition and sometimes the world 
cause prior to the development of the multifarious phenomenal 
world is referred to by this term. Its true meaning is something 
which is apart from all forms of discrimination. In other words. 


32. Vakyap. Ill, 6. 26; 28 previously given translation and Vskyap. Ill, 1. 21: 
ni. 7. a. 39, 
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‘eka’ is not a positive, determining numeral but is rather a negative 
term by virtue of its meaning. This term has a character which 
negates its own primary meaning. Interpreted this way, ‘non identity 
and non-diversity’ and ‘eka’ are synonomous and thus Bhartrhari felt 
no contradiction in applying both to the Brahman. There is, however, 
quite a difference in nuance between these expressions and while 
‘eka’ was a term which had been used among Brahman thought from 
times past the expression ‘not identical and not different’ was borro- 
wed from Buddhism. 

Reasoning along these lines the second and third problems are 
easily resolved. To think of Brahman itself as ‘being’ or ‘unchan- 
ging’ is in accord with the ancient orthodox Brahman thought while 
the expressions ‘not being and not non-being’ and ‘not changing and 
not unchanging’ were borrowed from Buddhism but it is clear that he 
thought of both modes of expression as indicating the freedom of 
Brahman from all forms of discrimination. This being the case, 
it follows that, in his works, ‘one’ and being’ are not used in 
their literal sense (mukhya artha) but in a secondary sense (gauifa 
artha), in particular, a metaphysical sense to show absolute negation. 
He most clearly states that Brahman absolutely transcends the forms 
of the phenomenal world. 

“In the same way the various forms of changes can in no way 
be established in true reality {tativa- brahman). Moreover, this 
reality seems to have these forms as its essence but [in the highest 
truth] it is something whose nature is not at all comprised of these 
forms.’’ (Vakyap. HI, 2, 10). 

Well then, if the absolute Brahman is something which admits 
of no conceptual restriction and repudiates all attempts to express 
it, then there arises the question that perhaps the whole enterprise 
of philosophical inquiry into the nature of Brahman is meaningless 
from the start. In order to form a philosophical doctrine and convey 
it to others one must resort to the medium of language. Bhartrhari 
himself was fa.ed with this doubt and thus subjected himself t6 
severe self-criticism. As a result, he declared that even though the 
absolute itself rejected any sort of conceptual limitation yet a philo- 
sophy which used language to investigate the absolute was both 
possible and necessary. 

“Rea! substance (vastu-Brahman) is known through its untrue 
form. The truth itself can be expressed by words which are untrue limi- 
ting adjuncts.” (Vakyap, III, 2, 2).*® For the absolute words are no more 


33. SDS. XIIl. lines 230-1 also quote this, 
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than upadhi, they are not real,®^ but by using them it is possible to ex- 
press what sort of thing Brahman is. He explains the ground of this pos- 
sibility by a metaphor- ‘ Just as ‘Devadatta’s pure house’ which is 
grasped by the term ‘house’ is expressed by means of a unstable 
mark.®® {Vakyap. Ill, 2, 3). According to Helaraja this passage has the 
following meaning. In order to tell someone which house is ‘Deva- 
datta’s’ house one can use an expression like ‘the house on which 
the crow has alighted’. The crow may, of course, leave immediately, 
for it is after all an unstable representation which is not part of 
the nature of the house but it is possible to refer to it for con- 
venience’s sake. In just the same way it is possible to refer to 

and teach someone about Brahman by means of language. In this 

instance, ‘Devadatta’s house’ corresponds to Brahman and the ‘crow* 
corresponds to ‘vac’. This explanation along with l^ankara’s metaphor 
of the Arundhati®® star, which it resembles, are ingenious devices to 
evoke consent and a measure of understanding, but they are, after 
all, merely metaphors and, as such, are insufficient to explain how 
the absolute which transcends language can be discussed linguistically 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

It is probable that for Bhartrhari this was not the sort of 

question which could be answered by giving a straightforward 
proof but rather a question which evoked the whole course of his 
philosophibal development as an answer. He regarded philosophy as 
the self-development of the absolute. At this point all we want to 
show is that he was engaged in self-criticism in response to these various 
methodological doubts and that he was thoroughly confident of 
validity of his position as a whole. 

Section 3 : Brahman as the Basis of Differentiated Aspects. 

Although Brahman itself, as it has been stated, cannot be con- 
ceptually defined and expressed only negatively, we must understand 
the differentiated aspects of the phenomenal world which we experi- 
ence as based upon Brahman- An absolute which fails to form the 


34. The principle of upadhi was generally recognized throughout Indian philosophy 
but one group which opposed S’ankara maintained that upsdhi was real 
(SDS. XVI, lines 800 f, 865 f.J. Since Bhartfhari regarded upadhi as unreal 
he is on this point quite close to S’ankara. 

35. SDS. XIII, lines 232-3 also cite this. 

36. In order to teach someone which star is Arundhati it is first necessary to 
locate a nearby large star and from this indicate which star is Arundhati. 
S'ankara on Brahmasutra, I, 1, 8 ; I, 12. Nrsiiphasarasvatl on VedSntasSra 
20 P. 28. 
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differentiated aspects of our world lacks the significance of being an 
absolute. When we consider this matter, we must admit that 
Brahman has some form of connection with the differentiated aspe- 
cts. Thus, Bhartrbari, as previously mentioned, states : 

“That (truth, tattva)" is neither existent nor non-existent, that 
is neither one nor different, that is neither united nor separate, 
that is neither changing nor not different from it (i.e. changeless).” 
{Vakyap. HI. 2, 12) 

and immediately afterwards he states the opposite, 

“That does not exist and yet exists, that is one and yet diffe- 
rent, that unites and separates, that changes and is different 
from it (i.e., does not change).” (Vakyap. Ill, 2. 13) 

The commentator Helaraja states in a later verse that “■at man 
within ignorance” {atmaivdvidyayam) is here being taught. Such a 
concept reminds us of the Tathagata-garbha or Alaya-vijnana theory 
in Mahayana Buddhism. Therefore, truth or Brahman was thought 
to possess two aspects: an aspect which transcends all words and 
is expressed only through negation, and the other aspect wliich 
establishes words and is manifested positively. Bhartphari compares 
both aspects and further states: 

“(In the highest truth) the truth itself which is not discri- 
minated receives the forms of discrimination. And differenti- 
ation in time does not exist in that truth, yet differentiation 
in time is perceived. ” {Vakyap. HI, 2. 8) 

Judging from these quotations, there is no doubt that Bhartrhari 
believed that the self-same Brahman possessed two aspects which 
were completely opposite to each other. One was Brahman in the 
sense of highest truth, and the other was the aspect which formed 
the differentiated aspects of the phenomenal world. Both are mutually 
contradictory, but because of the contradiction the two are united 
in an absolute. For the very reason that the Brahman from the 
ultimate standpoint is absolute negation, it is believed that the 
differentiated aspects can be formed. 

That Bhartrhari conceived of these two contradictory aspects of 
Brahman is worthy of our attention. In later ages these contradictory 
and opposing aspects were grasped as two completely separate prin- 
ciples, and they eventually became formed into the two concepts of 
“highest Brahman” (param brahma) and "lower Brahman” {aparam 
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brahma). Bhartrhari, however, merely saw that there were two aspects 
to Brahman and did not call them by special technical names. His 
belief was that the “highest brahman” (param brahma) itself separated 
into multi-varied forms and unfolded the phenomenal world. 

Now, the problem that arises is how the Brahman which can 
be expressed only negatively can become the basis of the difieren- 
tiated world. Brahman itself is permanent, singular, and undifferentiated, 
pristine wisdom, but how can this manifest the phenomenal world 
which is complex, many-sided, and impermanent? Since the Brahman 
is of only one form, the effect which it unfolds can also be thought 
of as having only one form, one place, one time, one appearance, 
one function, and one situation. And since the Brahman is also 
permanent, the effect which it unfolds must also be permanent. If 
the source which unfolds the differentiated aspects of the pheno- 
menal world is in Brahman itself, the essence of the Brahman in 
the ultimate sense must also be plural, because the potentiality of 
differentiation resides within Brahman. If such is the case, the idea 
that the highest Brahman is an absolute one is contradicted. Such 
was the criticism directed against the theory of world-emanation in 
the Vedanta philosophy of the age. 

In order to solve this difiSculty the central concern of the 
Vedanta scholars turned towards explaining the relationship between 
Brahman and the phenomenal world. All - of them faced problems 
in attempting the explanation, and Bhartrhari tried to solve the 
theoretical impasse by positing that the Brahman as world-cause 
“consists of words.” 

That Brahman is independent of all differentiated aspects and 
that it is the basis of all existence are views expressed by the 
Vedanta school in general, and they cannot be considered as origi- 
nal with Bhartrhari. His method of expression and proof, however, 
were under the influence of Buddhism, and this alone accounts 
for the variation in his thought. In contrast to the other philo- 
sophers, Bhartrhari especially emphasized the fact that Brahman as 
the basis of differentiated aspects “consists of words” {sabdamaya\ 
that is, it has “words as the essence” {sabdatattva) . According to 
him, words are no different from Brahman, and words form the 
essence of all things. This idea is generally regarded by the scholars 
of India as the greatest characteristic of Bhartrhari’s philosophy and 
has frequently been subjected to criticism. He has, therefore, been 
called sabdabrahmavadin or iabdadvaitavadin. 
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ALAYAVIJfSN^ TRANSMIGRATION AND ABSOLUTION* 
Dr. Bimal Krishna Matilal 
University of Toronto 

I. Introduction : ‘pudgala’ : 

The Brafaminical idea of ‘self’ or ‘soul’ was rejected by the 
Buddha. This aspect of his teachings is too pronounced to be 
missed. But even at a very early stage of Buddhism, there arose 
within the tradition much controversy over the idea of a ‘person’ 
{pudgala). The Kathavatthu supplies ample evidence of this fact. 
The ‘Bhara’ dialogue of the Samyutta-nikSya^ , where the ‘burden’ 
{bhara) is represented as saifisdra and the carrier as the ‘person’, 
is often referred to as the Buddha’s concession for some persisting 
entity through the cycles of transmigration. Of the early Buddhist 
schools, the Vatsiputriyas and the Sammitiyas maintained the notion 
of a persisting entity called pudgala’. This ‘pudgala’ comes very 
close to the doctrine of ‘soul’, which would naturally be regarded 
as a heresy in Budhism. In fact, the Vatsiputriyas and the Sam- 
mitiyas were accused of such a heresy. But the Sammitiya’s defence 
of ‘pudgala’, as K. Venkataramanam informs us, need not be regarded 
as a heresy. The pudgala here is not exactly the atman of the 
Brahmanas. The argument is rather for an entity persisting through 
the ever fluctuating states of transmigration.^ 


* This is a revised and modified version of an earlier paper entitled 
“AlayavijSana and Transmigration,” which was presented at a symposium 
AlayavljflSna at the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society in 
Cambridge, Mass., in April 1971. 

1. This Sutra is alternatively referred to as BMrahara-smta or Bhara-sutm. 
See Samyutta-nikaya, Part 111,1 p. 25-26. Cf. the following lines : 

Bhara have pancakkandha 
bharaharo ca puggalo 
bharadanam ditkkhatn lake 
bharanikkepanam sukham | p. 26. 

2. The word “transmigration” is, perhaps, an unfortunate translation to express 
the Buddhist sense of samsara. Prof. A. K. h arayan drew our attention to 
this point at the symposium. 1 have, however, retained this translation in 
the absence of a better word that might be acceptable to most of us. 
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accepted a highly complex notion of transmigration 
without a transmigrating soul.® The analogy is that of a river or 
stream where there is a continuum but no persis ing entity. Althoash 
transmigration can conceivably be explained ’ .hout resorting to \ 
persisting soul, the idea of an underlying ‘link’ running through tht 
fluctuating states arose quite naturally in many systems which tried 
to explain the Buddhist notion of transmigration. The purfgn/a of the 
Sammitiyas was no doubt posited as this ‘link’. The Yogacara’, 
concept of alayaytjmna was another, and perhaps a more sophisti- 
cated, approach to explain away this ‘link’ problem. ^ 

Paradoxical to see that there was an important 
ttend in Buddhism ^vhich recognizea an absolute spiritual principle. 
This trend must have created an internal conflict in Buddhism 
because the <no-soul’ doctrine, the predominant trend in Buddhism 
could not be easily reconciled to it. In Mahay ana, this principle is 
usually called the Tathagatagarbha. In Yogacara system, this principle 
was ^itxihuitd to dlayavijmm^^ ^ 

IL Vijndna in the ‘five personality- aggregates’ : 

The group of five personality aggregates’ (paiica skandhah) is 
usually substituted for 'self’ or ‘person’ in Buddhist literature. In 
interpreting them I shall mainly follow Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma- 
koia-bhasya. The ‘aggregate of matter’ refers to the visible forms 
of the material world. The ‘aggregate of feeling’ {vedana-skandZ) 
stands for the experiences of pleasure, pain and neutral feelings 
The aggregate of knowings’ (savijna-skandha) is to be explained as 
the awareness (or the conceptual construction) of the ‘specific’ 
characters of objects (cf. Abhidharmakoia 1/14). The ‘aggregate 
samskara’ includes all other mental acts {citta-dharma) as well as 
other acts and ‘forces’ which are not attendant upon an act of 
consciousness icitta-viprayukta-dharma)A 

The ‘aggregate of consciousness’ is usually divided into seven 
Items. They are: consciousness of five senses, ‘mental’ consciousness 
{mamvijnana) and mind. But in the Sarvastivada, although ‘min? 


of see E. Venkataramanam’s trans- 

lation of the Smrnitiyanikaya.s'gstra, Visva-BhSmti Anmh Vol V 1953 
pp. 153-242. . y, 


4i' For a good 
pp. 88-98. 


discussion of this item, 


see P. 


Jaini, 
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(mam-dh3,tu) is mentioned, it is not considered an additional entity.® 
It is just any one of the six types of consciousness. The conscious- 
ness in the immediately preceding moment acts as the ‘locus’ (asraya) 
of the consciousness in the next moment and is designated as ‘mind’. 
This explantion is related to the Abhidharma concept of samanantara- 
pratyaya.^ « 

In the Sthaviravada school, however, ‘mind’ is distinguished 
from the six vijndnas (which include mano-vijndna). In Abkidham- 
matthasa^gaho, three peculiar functions {pancadvaravajjana, or 
adverting of mind toward any of the five ‘doors’, i.e., senses, and 
two classes of sampaticchana, or mental ‘acceptance’ of impressions - 
S. Z. Aung’s translation) are ascribed to manodhdtu ‘mind’.^ Some 
other functions like sanUrai^a (investigating) and votthdpana (deter- 
mining) are ascribed to mano-vijmna ‘mental consciousness’. Another 
entity, viz., hadaya-vatthu ‘the heart essence’, is sometimes posited 
by the Sthaviras as the seat or locus of consciousness, and as the 
locus it is distinct from consciousness.® But the ‘heart essence’ 
is described as a subtle material form (suksma-rupa) and as such 
it is diflerent from citta-dharma ‘mental form’. The Dhammsahgatii 
omitted this ‘heart-essence’ from its list, so did the Sarvastivadins 
as well as the later Yogacarins. But the Yogacarins speak of 
the ‘mind’ or the ‘ego-shrunk mind’ {klista-manas) as different from 
the six vijndnas. And thus, surprisingly, the Yogacarins agree with 
the Sthaviras in this respect. Another ‘subtle material form’ in 
the list of the Sthaviras was jivitendriya ‘life’ or ‘life function’. In 
Sarvastivada and Yogacara, it was included in the citta-viprayukta- 


5. The usual trend in the Agamas as well as in the Abhidharma is to analyse 
dharmas into skandha, Syatana and dhatu (‘aggregates’, ‘bases’ and ‘basic 
elements’). Thus, ‘mind’ is included in the vijUana- skandha. Among the 
ayatanas, there is one called mana-ayatana, and among the dhatus, there is 
one called mano-dhatu or manovijmna-dhatu. But mana-ayatana and mano- 
dhatu are considered to be the same. And the Sarvastivadins consider the 
mano-vijH&na and mano-dhatu to be the same. Cf. Abhidharma-kos-a, 1/16. 

6. Cf. Abhidharma-koSa bhasya, 1/16, 17; Abhidharma-dipa, 1/6,7. 

7. For the position of the Sthaviras, see S. Z. Aung’s note on dhatu and 
syatana in Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 254 259. See also Aung’s note 
OB pp. 108-109. 3. 

8. See Ya^omitra’s Sphufartha under Abhidbarma-koia, 1/17. See also Abhidham- 
matthasahgaho. Chap. HI, p- 82; 

vatthusahgahe vatthuni nama - cakku sota ghana - jihv& - kaya - hadaya - vattku 
ceti ehabbidhani bhavanti 1 

For the Sthaviras’ position on the connection between the mano-dhatu 
(as well as the vijHanas) and the hadaya-vatthu, see, ibid,, p. 83. 
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samskdra 'non-material, abstract elements not concomitant with anv 
consciousness’.* ^ 

More interesting is the concept of bhavdnga vijndna in the 
Sthaviravada. It has been explained as the passive state or ‘current’ 
(srota) of consciousness linking the fluctuating and transmigrating 
stages. It is contrasted with the active stream of consciousness 
{cf. vtthi-citta in Sthaviravada, and pravfttUvijndna or yisaya-vijnaptl 
in the Yogacara). As S. Z. Aung has aptly put it, "it is, as it 
were, the background on which thought-pictures are drawn” (p. II). 
This current is said to be bounded by birth (pratisandhi) and death 
(cyuti), but as death is but a prelude to another birth, according 
to the Indian theory of samsdra, this current flows from life to 
life, from existence to existence. It is also said to create the false 
notion of 'personal identity’.^® 

Consciousness moments or the flow of active thoughts are usually 
classified in Buddhism into 'good’ (kuiala) and ‘bad’ or ‘evil’ 
(a-kusala) types. Since good cannot spring from evil or vice versa 
there arose a problem in the Buddhist explanation of the causal 
continuum of the flow of consciousness moments: How can a good 
citta thought arise out of a bad one? The Sthaviras explained the 
causal process taking recourse to the notion of bhavanga-vUndna 
which is a-vydkrta ‘indeterminate’ (i.e., neither good nor bad) and* 
therefore can very well intervene between the emergence of a sood’ 
thought and a bad one.^i “ 

The Vaibhasikas posit two additional entities called prdpti and 
a-prapti (two citta-viprayukta-saniskaras), which are merely two 
‘forces’-one controlling the collection of particular causal conditions 
and the other preventing such a collection. Thus, emergence of a 
bad citta can be succeeded by that of a good one through the 
operation of these two ‘forces’-one preventing the bad while the 
other causing the good to arise and vice versa.^^ 


9. See Jiote 4. For the Yogacara notion of Jivitendriya, see Asaiiga’s 
Abhidharmasamuccaya: jivitendriyam katamatInikSyasabhSge purvakarmSviddhe 
sthitikalaniyame ayur iti prajHaptilp, l\, 

10. The process of active thoughts arising out of the ‘passive’ mind is des- 
cribed in detail in the Abkidhammatthasafigaha, Chap. IV. See also Aung’s 
Introductory Essay, pp, 27-30. 

11. See P. S. Jaini, Introduction^ pp. 101-110. 

12. For Vasubandhu’s critique of prapti, see Abhidharma.kos'a-bhSsya under 
verses 11/35-36. Yaiomitra, explains in Sphutarthci why this notion is not 
exactly the same as the saipyoga ‘conjunction’ of the VaiSe«ikas. 
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The Sautrantikas criticize both these views and posit their theory 
of 'seed’ and ‘matnrity’. Seeds of evil are said to co-exist with seeds 
of good side by side, in the form of ‘subtle’ seeds. Only one of 
them operates at a given time— the one that has reached its yipaka 
i.e., ‘maturity’.^* 

Now we can take a close look at the Yogacara classification of 
vijnana. Asafiga, in his YogScSrabhUmt, studied the ‘plane of mind’ 
(manobhumi) in its five aspects : its ‘own nature’ (svabhava), its locus, 
its intentional reference, its accessories, and its action. Its ‘own 
nature’ has three forms: citta, manas and yijMna. Citta is alaya- 
vijfiam, manas is the *ego-shrunk’ or ‘ego-centered’ mind, and 
vijnana is the ‘consciousness of six senses’.^* 

The locus of consciousness can be of three types: a causal 
concomitant (cf. sahabhu), or a causal precedent (cf. samanantard), 
or a causal seed (cf. hhljairaya). The causal concomitance of the 
five types of sensory consciousness are respectively the five senses 
themselves. The causal precedent is the ‘mind’, which is interpreted, 
following the Sarvastivada principle, as the immediately preceding 
consciousness moment,*® But the locus which is causal precedent 
to the ‘mental’ consciousness is distinguished as the ‘ego-shrunk’ 
mind {kimant manah), which is attendant {saifiprayukta) with ego- 
sense, pride etc. {asmimana etc.). The causal seed, however, for all 
types of consciousness is alayavijnana. Thus, it is clear that the 
idea of a causal seed of the Sautrantikas and the idea of a subter- 
ranean current of consciousness continuum, which was vaguely present 
in the Sthaviras’ talk about the bhavMga-vijnana, contributed to the 
development of the notion of Mlayavijnana in the Yogacara system.*® 


13. For the SautrSntika position, see Vasubandha’s Abhidkarma-koia-bhssya 
under verse 11/36, p. 64, and verse V/2a, p. 278 (see also Ya^omitra’s 
comment on this section). For the Vaibhajika critique of the ‘seed’ theory, 
see Abhidharma-dipa, and the commentary, pp. 220-225. 

14. See Yogocarabhutni, p. 11. Citta, manas, and vijnsna are usually taken to 
be synonymous in the SarvastivSda school. Compare Gho§aka’s comment 
in AbhidharmSmrtax Cittam mono vijaSnam ity anarthSntaram I niruktav 
evantaram / p. 55. 

15. See Yogdcarabhumi : Manab katamat ! yat san^tatn api vijmiutkayanam 
anantaraniruddhain kli^{a»j, ca mono yan nityam avidyatmadr?tyasmimana- 
tfs^alakaanaU caturbhib kleiailf samprayuktam ! ! p. 11. 

16. Cf. Vasubandhu’s Trims'ika : Tatralayakhyam vijHBnarif vipska^ sarvabijakami 
vnrus 2od. 
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III. The Sautrantika school; Ufa (seed) and v/p»&a (maturity) 

A few historical comments on the origin of the Sautrantika 
school and its relation to the Yogacara shool will be pertinent here. 
The Sautrantika school could have originated some time in the second 
half of the first century A.D. (with Dharmatrata). It was definitely 
an established school in the third century A.D. with such exponents 
as S'rilata. Both the Pali and the Sanskrit accounts agree that this 
school branched from the old Sarvastivada school and it was the 
last of the eighteen Nikayas.^’’ The very name ‘Sautrantika’ indicates 
that this school emphasized the authority of the Sutras over the 
Abhidharma.’^® Vasumitra noted the other name of this school as 
sanikrantivada. And this name is explained with recourse to its 
special doctrine of transmigration. This doctrine holds that the 
skandhas transmigrate (i.e., are transferred) from one existence to the 
other. This special 'transmigration’ doctrine was further developed 
into the doctrine of ‘seed’ Ufa, and a discussion of this blja doctrine 
is to be found in Vasubandhu’s work and Ya^omitra’s commentary.®® 
It has been suggested (e g., by J. Masuda, p. 66) that the above 
Sautrantika doctrine was probably the outcome of the criticism of 
the pudgala doctrine (of the Vatslputriyas) by the Sarvastivadins and 
the early Mahis'asakas. The Sarvastivadins and the early Mahi^asakas 
maintained the theory of perpetual flux of all samskaras. The 
Vatsiputriyas, on the other hand, held that some samskaras ere 
momentary while others can persist for some time.®^ And they 
also held that dharmas can transmigrate (cf. samkdnti) from one 
existence to the other only along with ths pudgala, not by themselves. 

The Sarvastivadins and the early Mahis'asakas protested and 
claimed that no dharmas cm, in fact, transmigrate since they are 
momentary. And, in this context, I think, the Sautrantikas argued 
that the skandhas transmigrate. J. Masuda has conjectured that the 
‘skandha’ here probably meant, as the Chinese commentator once 
interpreted, the ‘seed’ blja, or perhaps, it meant what the Sautranti- 
fcas called ekarasa-skandha. The Sautrantika idea of the ekarasa- 
skandha was interpreted in the Chinese commentary as the “subtle 


17. The Sanskrit source is supplied chiefly by Vasumitra’s treatises. The Pali 
sources are Kathavatthu, Dipavatnsa etc. See J. Masuda, p. 66. 

18. Cf. Yas'omitra’s comment in Sphutartha: kaji SmtrSntikarthal} ! ye sutra- 
prgmariiks na sSstrapramanikas te Sautrantika^ If p, 11. 

19. See J. Masuda, p. 66. 

f, 20. See Vasubandhu and Yas'oaritra under Abhidharmahos'a, verses 11/36 and 
^ V/2a. . ' , . . , : 

21. See J. Masada, p. S4. . 
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consciousness,” and Masuda thinks that this might be due to an 
influence of the Mahasaipghifcas.^® In any case, the idea of ‘subtle 
consciousness’ must have found its way in the Yogacara idea of 
alayanjnana, as did the idea of ‘seed’ tnja. 

The ‘seed’ theory, in plain language, means that the past pas- 
sions leave behind their seeds in subtle forms which possess the 
power to produce new passions. In this way the causal chain is 
to be maintained. This theory was severely criticized by the 
Vaibhasikas.^® But there were undoubtedly several ‘unconscious’ 
in santana or consciousness series where the Buddhist faced the 
problem of explaining the causal continuity between the immediately 
preceding ‘consciousness moment’ and the new ‘waking’ 

vijnana following such a state. For example, there may be a (i) seizure 
or swoon (murcchd) or (ii) a state of extreme inaction (middha) ; or, 
there may be (iii) meditational cessation of the ‘ego-shrunk’ mind- 
stream or (iv) some other ‘higher order’ meditational cessation (cf., 
nirodha-samapatti etc.). 

The Vaibhasikas explain that the causal precedent of the ‘waking’ 
vijnma is the vijndna immediately preceding such an ‘unconscious’ 
state. But this called for some modification in the usual definition 
of the ‘causal precedent’ (cf. samanmtara). Ordinarily there should not 
be intervention of any moment between the causal precedent and its 
resultant vijMna. But the Vaibha§ikas interpreted ‘non-intervention’ 
in this context as the ‘non-intervention by a sajatiya (similar) 
moment’. Since the ‘unconscious’ states described above do not 
involve any consciousness moment, the said problem is thus 
avoided. 

In the Yogacara system, however, with the introduction of 
alayavijmna it was easy to explain the causal sequence satisfactorily. 
The flow of alayavijmna continues in all the above-mentioned states. 
All vijndnas leave behind their residual ‘seeds’, which await their 
respective ‘maturities’ (vipdka) to generate further vijmnas. Thus, 
in the immediately preceding moment of any one of the ‘uncon- 
scious’ states described above, all vijndnas dissolve into manovijadna, 
which in its turn dissolves into dlayavijfldna retaining the results 
in the form of ‘seeds’. The ‘waking’ consciousness arises 
out of one of these maturing ‘seeds’. Thus, the dlayavijndm is 
called the locus of the ‘seeds’ of aU vijfidnas.^*^ 


22, I5M., pp. 66“€9. 

23. See note 13 above. 

24* Cf* YogacMrabhumi : Sarvabtjakam asjrayopudmr-vipUkusuingrhmm Uk^a* 
vMaitam bhiiairavah / o. 4* 
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ly. The causal continuum in samara ‘transmigration’ 

In Asaftga’s Yogacara system, alayavijHana became almost the 
central concept. Thus, Sthiramati asserted that because of the 
presence of alayavijHana transmigration (samsard) and its cessation 
(nirvai}a) could become possible.^® The implication is that without 
resorting to the notion of alayavijnana it would be difficult to 
explain the causal chain in birth and rc'birth as well as the causal 
sequence in the attainment of nirvana. In this way, alayavijnana 
rose to a unique prominence, which we will see in the next section. 

The perpetuation of existence is usually explained in Buddhism 
by the causal chain with twelve members, which is known as the 
dvadasanga-pratityasamutpada. In this causal chain each succeeding 
member arises with the preceding member as its ‘condition* (prat jaja). 
Vijnana is the third member (in this chain) which comes after 
samskdra, i.e., ‘traces’ of action in the former birth, which in its 
turn depends upon avidyd (often wrongly translated as ignorance), 
i.e., wrong beliefs or wrong tendencies. After vijfiana, comes nama- 
Tupa, the formation of the mind-body complex, i.e., the five ‘perso- 
nality’ aggregates, at the time of the conception in the womb. The 
ndmarupa gives way to the six sense organs and so on until rebirth 
and old age and death in the next birth.^® 

Sthiramati claims that the third member in this causal chain, 
vijnana, is nothing but alayavijnana. The Vaibha^ikas explain it as 
the pratisandhi-vijnSna, which, is interpreted as the five ‘personality’ 
aggregates just at the moment of conception. ^7 it is called vijnana 
‘consciousness’ only in a metaphorical sense. Even if we ignore 
the metaphorical sense and consider it simply as the ‘consciousness 
aggregate’ (vijndna-skandha) at the moment of conception, it will be 
difficult to explain how 'traces’ of the former birth (cf. samskara) 
can give rise to such a consciousness aggregate at the time of 
conception. The ‘traces’ from a former birth are not stable and 
hence will cease long before the time of conception. And something 
which has ceased to exist becomes non-existent and hence cannot be 
a pratyaya, ‘causal condition’. 


25. See Sthiramati under TritnUkS pp. 37-39. 

26. The twelve members in the causal chain of transmigration are the following: 
avidya, saniskSra / vijnsm, nsmarspa, sadSyatana, sparia, vedans, trfnS, 
hhava / jaii, jarSmarana. For the SarvSstivada explanation of this chain, 
see Vasubandhu under Abhidharmakoia verses III/19-28, pp. 129-140. 

27. Cf. Vasubandhu’s remark: nmtujf kukgau pratisandhiksane pa^caskandhS 
vtjnsnam / p. 131 (AbkidhartmkoiabhSgya). 
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Besides, at the moment of conception the mind-body complex is 
also to appear. If the ‘traces’ give rise to ‘consciousness’ vijn&na 
(at the time of conception) they should likewise give rise to the 
‘mind-body’ complex at that time. If namarupa is interpreted as the 
‘mind-body’ complex of the succeeding stage arising after the 
pratisandhi-vijnana (viJMna belonging to the conception ‘time’), how 
does this stage differ from its previous stage (i.e., the conception 
‘time’) when the ‘consciousness aggregate’ is there along with the 
‘mind-body’ complex (parscaskandhah-&ve aggregates)? In fact, if the 
initial ‘mind-body’ complex including the ‘consciousness aggregate’ 
arises depending upon the ‘traces’ we do not need to posit vijnSna, 
the third member in the causal chain, as intervening between 

samskdra ‘traces’ and the ndmarupa. Thus, Sthiramati argues that 
to maintain consistency and retain the 'twelve-fold’ causal chain of 
Buddhism, we need to assume dlayavijndna as that subterranean 
stream of consciousness where the ‘traces’ or ‘forces’ leave their 
‘seeds’. The causal chain can now be explained as follows : ‘Wrong 
belief’ (avidyd) conditions the appearance of ‘traces’ or ‘forces’, and 
the ‘traces’ condition the stream of the ‘seeded’ dlayavijndna, and 
when the ‘seeds’ reach m&tmity (vipdka) the ‘mind-body’ complex 
arises. The same flow of the seeded dlayavijndna starts other con- 
tinuous activities in a simiar manner at the end of such ‘uncons- 
cious’ states as nirodha-samdpatti (described above).®® 

Sthiramati further argues that without resorting to the dlaya- 
vijndna doctrine it would be difficult to explain the process of 
cessation in nirvdpa. His arguments can be briefly stated as follows. 
Perpetuation of existence (or santsdra) is due mainly to what is 
known as kleia ‘mental blemishes’ or ‘passions’ such as attachment 
{rdga) and ego-sense, and secondarily to karma (action). Since 
action by itself cannot condition the future existence unless it is 
engineered by Mesas, we have to consider Mesa to be the root (mula) 
of samsdra. Thus, only with the cessation of kMa ‘mental blemishes’, 
the ‘forces’ leading to the future existence will cease to operate. 
Now, a Mesa may be in the process of taking its course, or it 
may exist in the form of a ‘seed’. Only the ‘seed’ form of a 
Mesa can be destroyed by an opposite mental state (pratipaksa-citta), 
other Meias must take their courses in order to generate further 
kleias and action. Now, the seed of a kleia must be located in 
consciousness, and this locus must be the dlayavijndna, the subter- 


28. See Sthiramati under TrimgikS verse 16. Cf. Evam SsatpJHikadlfU rmno- 
vijUane niruddhe tadapagame punal} kuta utpadyate yat tasya kslakriya m 
bhavati / tat punar slayavijnsnad evotpadyate / tad hi sarvavtjnsnabijakam- 
. iti (I p. 35, . ' 
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ranean consciousness. Otherwise, to make the destruction of the 
seed possible, we have to admit the impossible situation that the 
same ‘mental’ state or the state of consciousness (i.e., the pra//- 
paksa-cltta) acts as the locus of the seed and at the same time 
brings about its destruction. Thus, the dlayavijnma doctrine solves 
the problem of the locus and explains the causal process in obtai- 
ning nirvSffa. Sthiramati informs that a detailed discussion of 
transmigration and its cessation with the help of the alayavijndna 
doctrine can be found in the Pancaskandhaka ^^ 

V. Alayavijndna, Tathagatagarbha and (drayapardvftti 

Apart from the pudgala controversy, there was another stream 
in early Buddhism which recognized an Absolute spiritual principle 
existing in every being. In Mahayana, this was usually called the 
garbha theory which we find expounded in the Ratnagotravibhdga. 
An unidentified prakrt verse*® sums up the gorbAa as follows : 

Yatha pattharacunnamhi jdtarupam na dissati / 

parikammena tad dittham evam lake tathdgata // 

This means that the Tathagata lives invisible in living beings like 

pure gold in stones and sands and by puiification it becomes visi- 
ble. Such numerous comparisons of the Tathagata with pure gold, 

with an impenetrable diamond, and with the immutable gem, point 

to the positive aspect of this spiritual principle. In the Yogacara 
school, the Tathagatagarbha doctrine became connected with the 
dlayavijnSna doctrine in a very interesting manner, which we will 
presently see. 

As a critique of the nihsvabhavata doctrine of the Prajndpdra- 
mita, the Sandhinirmocana-sutra established the tri-svabhavatd doctrine 
and the dlayavijmnaA^ The Ratnagotravibhdga expounded the garbha 
theory also as a criticism of the sunyatd or nihsvabhavata ‘emptiness’ 
doctrine. Thus, comparison between the garbha doctrine and the 
alayavijndna was obvious and natural. Besides, there was undoubt- 
edly mutual influence in the development of both doctrines. J. Takasaki 


29. Ibid. p. 39. This was probably a work of Vasubandhu translated by 
Hueng Tsang into Chinese, and- Sthiramati probably summarized the book 
under the same title CSylvain Levi). 

30. E. H. Johnston described it as Prakrt verse. J. Takasaki mentions it as 

' 'in 

31 . Smdhinirm&mm^sutm^ Chap- VI, 4-6 (B» Lamotte’s translation) pp, 6Q*65, 
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has collected important references to the confusion and the later 
amalgamation of these two doctrines.®^ Special mention may be made 
of the Lankavatara-sutra, chap. VI, where the Tathagatagarbha has 
been identified with the alayavijMna. I think that these two doctrines 
were connected even in their origin. Thus, in the Mahayanasutra. 
laAkara, chap. IX, we find an early fusion of the two. And this 
must have influenced the later Yogacarins like Vasubandhu and 
Sthiramati. The following verse from the (Mahayana) Abhidharma- 
sutra is quoted in both places : in the Ratnagotravibh&ga to justify 
the garbha doctrine and in the Trintiikd-bhSsya to justify the 
alayavijMna : 

An&dikaliko dhatuli sarvadharmasamairayah / 
tasmin sati gatify sarva nirvapSdhigamo’pi va // 

"It is the beginningless dhatu and the locus of all dharmas, all 
causal sequence results from it, even realisation of nirvdi^a is due 
to it.”*** 

It should also be noted that the Sautrantika ‘seed’ theory might 
have played some part in connecting the alaya doctrine with the 
garbha doctrine. Some element of the ‘good’ is said to persist 
through the series of existence. This Sautrantika idea of a subtle 
and incorruptible kuiala-mula ‘root of good action’ is strikingly 
sithilar to the Mahayana garhAa theory. The incorruptible element of 
the good to be found in every being corresponds, as P. Jaini rightly 
conjectures, to the ‘seed of salvation’, moksa-bija which we find in 
later writings. Yasomitra quotes the following significant verse where 
the Buddha compares the ‘seed of freedom’ with a seam of gold 
hidden in a mineral rock :** 

Moksa-bljam aham hy asya susuksmam upalak§aye I 
dhatupasamvivare niBnam iva kmcanam 1 1 

“I notice the extremely subtle seed of freedom of this man hidden 
(in him) like gold in the vein of a mineral rock.” 

This saying is associated with one of the ten powers of the 
Buddha (for which he was called daiabala) viz., the power to rea- 
lize the pure and indestructible element, the dhatu or the gotra 
or the bija. of every being. Thus, in many contexts 'gotra', 'dhatu' 
and ‘hlja‘ were interchangeably used. In Yogacara, this pure ele- 


32. SeefJ. Takasaki, pp. 40-45. 

33. Ya^onlit^a quotes the whole episode along with this verse. For P. S. laihi’i 
comment, see his Introduction, pp. 115-116. 
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ment was called the prakj-tUprabhasvara-citta ‘mind which is essen- 
tially pure and translucent’. And this was further identified with 
the tathatS,.^^ 

The flow of alayavijnana continues until nirva^a.^^ But, if the 
alaya doctrine is to be brought closer to the Absolutism of the 
tathatd, we have to investigate the state of dlayavijndna at tho 
realization of nirvana. Tho Trimiikd says that in nirvana this sub- 
terranean base (the alaya) 'returns to itself’, resulting in a trans- 
cendental (lokottara), non-conceptual (nirvikalpa) - jndna. And this 
‘returning to itself’ happens at the removal of the two types of 
dausthulya ‘blemishes’ (‘turbulence’ — S. Levi ; ‘Verderbtheit — E. 
Frauwallner) or two types of coverings (cf. vrti in Mahdydnasutrd- 
lankdra, p. 35) 

The key terms to be investigated in this connection are d&raya- 
pardvftti and dsraya-parivrtti (see Takasaki for references, pp. 40-45). 
In the Mdhuydnasiitrdlankdra, they are often used interchangeably. 
E. H. Johnston noted (p. xii) a diflerence between the garbha and 

the alaya doctrines reflected in this diflerence in terms : In the 

latter, the dsraya or dlayavijnana returns to itself in nirvdiya, while 
in the former, as the pure tatathd is freed from the sheaths of 

klesas in nirvana (compare Sthiramati’s explanation of the process 

of nirvana given above), a metamorphosis of the asraya takes place. 
I would note that this kind of distinction was not always main- 
tained in the literature. There is, indeed, an obvious and essential 
similarity between the two doctrines. Thus, in Sthiramati’s expla- 
nation of dlayavijnana, the notion parivytti ‘metamorphosis’ seems 
to have been assimilated with pardvrtti ‘returning to itself’. Thus, 
in short, at nirvana the vijndna becomes jndna, and it is called the 
andsrava dhdtu ‘incorruptible element’ (cf. Trimsikd, verse 30), and 
the dsrava-ksaya or vimaldsraya (cf. Ratnagotravibhdga, I, 44). 

It should also be noted that the above view is also consistent 
with the ‘triple nature’ doctrine of reality (cf. tri-svabhdvatd) of the 
Asahga school The Sandhinirmocana speaks of the triple aspect of 
the reality as opposed to its emptiness; the dependent (paratantra) 
aspect, the imagined (parikalpita) aspect and the perfected aspect 
(parinispanna). This doctrine is explained with the help of an illu- 
stration of a crystal ball appearing red due to its proximity to a 
red object. The red appearance is called the imagined aspect, and 
the red crystal ball is the dependent aspect. The perfected aspect 


34- Cf. Trimiika, verses 29, 30. 

35. ibid, verse 5a; tasya vySvjttir arhatve, 

36. See Sthiramati under Trir^siks verse 29. 
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is the crystal ball itself when considered independently of its red 
appearance, the imagined aspect. Thus, the doctrine says that the 
‘dependent’ nature is empty of the imagined nature and it is the 
‘dependent’ nature which turns into the ‘perfected’ nature when the 
‘imagined’ nature wipes itself out.®'^ Thus, the alayavijnana tarns 
into the ‘perfected’ jmna when the ‘blemishes’ wipe out themselves. 

The garbha theory, despite obvious dissimilarities, was no doubt, 
influenced by the Upani^adic Absolutism, and it might have influenced 
in its turn the ajdtivada ‘the doctrine of non-origination’ of Gaudapada. 
The significant term ‘ajdtV occurs at least twice in the Ratnagotra- 
vibhdga.^^ Now, if the dlaya doctrine is identified with tha garbha 
doctrine, it will be easy to confuse the dlaya with the ‘soul* of the 
Brahmanas. This might have been the reason why the DiAnaga 
school of Yogacara ignored the d,laya doctrine. 

In the Upanisads, the ‘soul’ is to be finally realized as the 
Brahman, the non-dual reality, the Absolute. The Trimiikd says 
that when the dlaya returns to itself it becomes the dharmakdya of 
the Buddha, the ‘non-dual’ (advaya) principle, the Absolute.®® But 
the important difference between the two principles (although both 
are called Absolute) should not be overlooked. The ‘soul’ is the 
static, unchanging and all-pervading substance; it is called nitya 
‘eternal’. Ihe dlaya, on the other hand, is the ever-changing, dynamic 
‘link’ like the subterranean current of water in the ocean; the 
TrintSikd calls it dhruva ‘an ever-changing constant’ (verse 30). It is 
the ever-changing ever-lastingness. (Compare kutasthanityatd and 
pari^minityatd of the later philosophical literature). Thus, the 
warning comes from the Sandhinirmocana-sutra (The Buddha says :) 

dddnavijfldnagabhirasuksmo ogho yathd vartati sarvabijo/ 

bald esdm apt na prakdsite mohaiva dtmd parikalpayeyuh fj 

“the ‘receptacle’ consciousness is the locus of all seeds, deep and 
subtle like the ocean. I have not revealed this notion lest fools 
construe this as the ‘soul’ out of confusion.’’ 


37. See Scmdhinirmocana-stitra, Chap. IV. Cf. Tatra gu^akara nimittatambaddha- 
nSmani niiritya parikalpitalaksatyarr^ prajmyate / paratantralakfO^e parikalpi- 
talak$andi,bhinivesfam nUritya paratanfralakfOiiiani prajHayateH paratanlralakgape 
parikaipitdaksanabhiniveSibhSvam niiritya parinkpamalak^anam prajmyate // 
p. 63 (E. Lamotte’s translation). 

38. See pp. 12,47. 

39. The sense of ‘Absolute’ that I have in mind here is usually expressed in 
Sanskrit by such expressions as ‘admya-tattva’ , ‘anapekfotva’, 'svatantram' 

■ and 'tathats.’ ^ . 

40. This verse is quoted in the commentary of Sthiramati on Trints'ika; see 
p. 34. 
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attanam ce tatha kayira yath’ annam anusasati 
sudanto vata dametha atta hi kira duddamo 

If a man so shapes his life as he directs others, then, subduing 
himself well, he might indeed subdue (others), since the self is indeed 
difficult to subdue. 

atta hi attano natho ko hi natho paro siya 
attana hi sudantena natham labhati dullabham 

The self is the lord of self; who else could be the lord? With 
self well subdued a man finds a lord who is difficult to obtain. 

Verses 159-60. ATTAVAGGO— THE DHAMMAPADA. 


Ed. S. Radhakrishnan, Oxford. 1966. 


THE CONCEPT OF PURU§A 
IN THE SAMKHYA SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 

Eshoo Yamaguchi, d Utt. 

Professor of Indian Philosophy, 

Osaka University 

I. The Demonstration for the Existence of Puru^a 

The purusa (spirit, soul) under consideration in this paper is 
the purusa of classical Samkhya (hereafter simply, SSihkhya). In 
Samkhya, together with vyakta (the manifested) and avyakta (the 
unmanifested), purusa is systematically demonstrated and postulated 
as one of its three fundamental principles. It has been generally 
held in the past that the demonstration of purusa is not of prime 
importance. However, the demonstration makes clear the characteristics 
of the purusa concept in the Samkhya school of philosophy. It is 
believed that the purpose of the demonstration was to distinguish 
the purusa of Sainkhya from the purusa of the other system. 

The KarikSs that require special attention for the demonstration 
of purusa are Karikas 17, 18, and 19. These three are crucial for 
the formation of the purusa concept and they succinctly define the 
unique features of what may be called the “Samkhyapurusa”*. They 
are not only self-contained explanations in themselves, but they arc 
also important for the understanding of the adjacent karikas. 

Karika 17 demonstrates the existence of purusa in close con- 
nection with the antecedent karikas.® This is evident when we note 
that the ground for the demonstration is the fact of trigu^a (three 


1. This refers to Samkhya-pnrusa as the Samkhya-taitw fprinciple, truth) which 
forms the central concept of the SSmkhya system of philosophy. SSmkhya- 
tattva is the goal of practice fatttySwJ which provides the moment for 
the testimony of deliverance and results in the final emancipation of punna. 
(Karika, 64). Therefore, the explanation of Samkhya-puruja cannot be 
accomplished by merely studying the critical views developed on the subject 
by the non-Samkhya philosophical schools. 

2 . saxbghata - pararthatvat trigutiadi-viparyaySd adhijthanat / 
poruso ‘sti bhoktr-bhavat kaivalyartha-paravfttea’ ca// 
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attributes) composition. According to Karika 11,» purusa is a 
composite of atrigui^a in contrast to vyakta and avyakta. The fact 
that purusa is an atriguna presupposes a triguna composition. That 
is, the necessary conclusion to the assumption of triguna composition 
is puru§a. In order to fully understand this we must first under- 
stand the contents of triguna. In the K^rika the three gunas arc 
defined and their triune nature is explained. The three are sattva 
(joy, pleasure), rajas (sorrow, pain), and tamas (darkness, ignorance). 
The three gupas possess their respective characteristics, they are 
mutually inter-related, and they function as a single unit for a 
specific purpose.* Such an unified triguna is universally prevalent in 
vyakta and avyakta. Vyakta is the plural effect which has for its 
cause the single fundamental cause, avyakta, and which must be 
clearly distinguished from the latter. 

Vyakta has a cause, is non-eternal, non-pervading, and 
active. It is multiform, dependent, and mergent; it is 
conjunctive and subordinate. Avyakta is opposed to this 
and is causeless, permanent, pervading, inactive, single, non- 
dependent, non-submerged, disjunctive, and independent®. 

Vyakta and avyakta are thus differentiated, but they are equally 
composed of triguna and are non-existent apart from triguna. The 
reason is that the triguna of vyakta which is grasped directly by 
sense perception anumana is always derived from the fundamental 
cause, the triguna of avyakta*. Thus, vyakta and avyakta are identical 
as triguna composition. This can be clarified by the triune nature 
of triguna. 

Indiscriminate and the rest depend upon the existence of 

triguna Since the properties of the effect is dependent on 

those of cause, it is clarified that avyakta is likewise.’’ 

Since vyakta and avyakta have both been shown to be composed 
of triguna, it is clear that purusa must be demonstrated on the 


3. trigu?am aviveki visayan ssrasnyam acetanam parasavadharmi / 
vyakta* taths pradhanam tadviparitas tatha ca puman / 

4. Karikas, 12 and 13. See my article in Japanese, “On the systematic theory 
of gupa,” in my book, '‘The Sa^hya System of Philosophy", Kyoto, 
19 ^. 

5. KSrikas, 10 and 15. 

6 . Ksrifcas, 6 and 8-9. ' 

7. Karikis, 14. 
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basis of triguna composition. It would be difficult to understand 
the statements that composite objects are for another’s use (safighSta- 
pararthatva) and that it is the reverse of triguna and other composite 
objects (triguriadl-viparyaya). Although the fundamental cause, 
avyakta, has been explained by triguna, purusa cannot be demonst> 
rated in the same way, singe it is completely different in constitution. 
Even though we speak of its being demonstrated by means of trigupa, 
the demonstration of puruja (atriguna) which is completely different, 
from avyakta must have a different demonstration. This point 
however, can be seen in the view that composite objects are for 
another’s use. 

As noted in the commentary, sarighata refers to the triguna 
compositions, vyakta and avyakta. As a triguna composition, 
sanghata acts in a triune manner, and the activity of saiighita is 
invariably for the sake of others.® It never acts for itself or for 
each other. Sense perception is a good example. For example, just 
as the composites we call bed or house do not exist for their own 
sake or for the sake of each other, but for the sake of man, so 
likewise all composites do not act for themselves nor for each other 
but for the sake of others. The triguna composite by its very 
nature is indiscriminate, and it is also common (samanya) to many 
people and non-intelligent (acetana). That which is indiscriminate, 
common and non-intelligent cannot function for its own sake or for 
the sake of each other. The reason is that it is not a subject in 
itself and is not self-directed. The activity of such a composition 
cannot but be for the sake of another. Of course, even when we 
speak of the triguna composition as being for the sake of another, 
it is not consciously understood in such a way by triguna itself. 
Consequently, it may be difficult to understand why a thing which 
is not for itself or for each other is immediately for the sake of 
another. 

Such unconscious activity of triguna, however, reveals explicitly 
the existence of a conscious self. The reason is that there must 
exist a conscious self which understands and recognizes the uncon- 
scious activity of triguna as unconscious activity. Regardless of how 
the unconscious activity of triguna is recognized, there must be a 
conscious self, that is, an intelligence (cetana), which does the 
recognizing. Together with the actor (kartf) of triguna, there must 
be the intelligence (cetana) of atriguna. The unconscious activity of 
triguna is never for itself or for each other but always for the 
sake of another which is the intelligence of atriguna. Then, how 


8. Ksriks 13. 
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can the activity of kartr (actor) which is triguna compositm^ be 
considered to be for itself as well as for mutual purposes? The 
reason is that it is a union of the two principles® avyakta (pradhanal 
which IS a tnguna composition and cetana (jna) which is an atri- 
guna composition. Because of the union of these two principles 
kartr (trigana) acts, like . cetana and cetana (atrign^a) acts like kartr* 
Thus, the activities of kartr appear to be willed and conscious ; that 
IS, It seems to be for itself and for mutual purposes. However it 
IS only in appearance that kartr seems to be like cetana; in actua- 
lity kartr is truly an actor and not a knower, therefore/ its activities 
are forever unconscious. It never acts for itself or for mutual 

purposes ; it is exclusively for cetana (purusa) which is an atriguna 

composition. 1® ^ 

Thus the existence of puruga has been clarified by sanghata- 
pararthatvat; the fact of pararthatvdt (for the sake of other) is the 
essence of sanghdta. By its very nature sahghata as a triguna 

composition (kartr) is indiscriminating, object, common, non-inteiii- 
gent, productive, and because of this it exists for the sake of 
cetana (purusa) which is an atriguna composition in contrast to 
triguna composition {trigunddUviparyaya) and therefore - discriminate 
non-object, uncommon, intelligent, and non - productive. From this 
viewpoint the existence of cetana {puru§a). which is the “other” 

f- should be recognized. As it is 

stated in Karika 17, “trigunadi viparyayat...puruso’sti”, cetana (purusa) 
which IS the “other” opposed to kartr (triguna) is the intelligence 
which recognizes the non-intelligent activity of Kartr as non-intelli- 
gent activity. Neglecting this point, there can be no cognition of 
the unconscious activity of kartr; in fact, the unconscious activi?, 
of kartr IS (pverned) by the intelligence of cetana (purusa) TMs 
IS suggested by the expression, adhhthandt. For example, the'^ wagon 
moves because it is driven by the driver. Just as there can be no 
progression without the guidance of the driver, so there can be no 
unconscious activity of Kartr without the guidance and the positive 
governing of the intelligence of cetana (purusa). Thus from th! 

etidfnt!“^ aho the existence of cetana ’(purusa) is 

Those of triguna composition are by their very nature indiscrimi- 
nate, object and common; and the fact that they are indiscrimiLTe 
object, and common means that they are bhogya Th^ t£ 
vyakta, saah a, bumi. should bu uujoyed equally S iudSSrfuS 


9. Karika 20. 

10. Karika s, 37 42 and 56ff. 
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because of triguna (this is the reason that the experience of pleasure, 
pain, etc., grows from within us). The vyakta, such as buddhi, is 
not the subject which experiences pleasure, pain, etc., for the very 
reason that buddhi has pleasure, pain, etc., as its essence, and it 
would be self-contradictory for pleasure to act on pleasure and so 
forth. There must be subject or an agent which experiences pleasure, 
pain, etc., without having them as its essence. Thus from the 
standpoint of bhoktf-bhava the existence of purusa which is cetana 
and atriguna is clear. 

As it has just now been clarified, the vyakta, such as buddhi, 
should be experienced equally as indiscriminate, but in this case 
equal experience (samanya-bboga) is for the sake (artha) of atriguna, 
the “other” of triguna. And the realization of equal experience 

means the realization of the purpose of atrigu9a. The realization 
of this purpose which depends on triguna is dependent upon the 
realization of this equal experience. Thus the problem now becomes 
the completion of the realization of equal experience. However, the 
completion of equal experience, the purpose of atriguna, is 
the natural consequence of its realization. And it is also 

for the sake of atriguna, the “opposite” of triguna. In the completion 
of equal experience the atriguna composition manifests its true 

nature; it becomes discriminate, non-object, uncommon, intelligent, 
and non-productive, because of atriguna.^'^ This means the final 
emancipation (Kaivalya) of the intelligence, the non-actor, which is 
atriguna. Therefore, it can be said that by its very nature triguna 
has as its purpose the experience and final emancipation of atrigupa; 
that is, the activity of triguna is for the sake of atriguna, its 
experience and its final beatitude.^® Thus from the point of view 
of kaivalyarthapravrtteh, the existence of puruga which is cetana 
(triguna) can be seen. 

IL The Plurality of Purusa. 

The existence of purusa has been demonstrated by analyzing 
the meaning of triguna composition. Triguna is the basis for the 
cognition of purusa which is an atriguna composition. As long as 
we recognize triguua (vyakta and avyakta), puru§a must exist. 


11. Karikss 65ff. 

12. Karikis 21 and 
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Purusa (cetana, atriguna) is the basis for triguna compositions. If 
we reject purusa, what is the basis for the existence of trigupa?i® 

There is another problem concerning purusa. Is purusa single 
ieka) for all bodies, or is it a plural existence corresponding to 
individual bodies? Karika 18 leaches that purusa is plural. It 
states: 

Since there is separate allotment for, birth, death, and organ, 
And since there is non-simultaneity of action. 

And since there is different modification of triguna. 

It is clear that purusa exists in plurality.^* 

The existence of purusa has already been demonstrated in 
Karika 17 in relationship to triguna, but what is the purusa here 

referred to? Suggestions have been made concerning the general 

characteristics of purusa. That is, purusa, the atriguna compo- 
sition in contrast to triguna composition, is the “other”, the 
guide {adhisthatf), and enjoyer {bhoktr) of triguna (vyakta-avyakta), 
and is independent of triguna. Such characteristics of purusa, 
express the general characteristics of purusa, such as discriminate, 
non-object, uncommon, intelligence, and non-productive. It means 
ultimately that in contrast to the general characteristics of vyakta- 
avyakta, the non -intelligent actor of triguna, they reveal the general 
characteristics of purusa, the non-acting intelligence of atriguna 

composition. Then how does puru§a bear upon the problem of 

sa'thsara of sentient beings? In considering an answer it must be 
especially noted that the samsara of sentient beings differ with each 
individual. There are countless differences in the samsara of sentient 
beings, but does this result from triguna (vyakta-avyakta)? In a 
sense it appears to be so, because the vyakta of trigupa has the avyakta 
of trigupa as its basis and has cause, impermanence, and plurality. But, 
since the fundamental cause of vyakta, which is avyakta, is causeless, 
permanent, and single, it is inconceivable that a causal, impermanent, 


13. The point to be especially noted is that puruja is the existential basis for 
vyakta and avyakta of triguoa composition. This is clear from the fact 
that both exist for the sake of the “other” which is puruja. That puruia 
is the existential basis for vyakta and avyakta means that it also trans- 
cends the categories of cause and effect which are embraced in vyakta 
and avyakta in the Samkhya. This is the reason that puru?a is limited to 
the intelligent agent (lordship, enjoyerj which is neither cause nor effect. 
(KSrika, 3J. 

14. janana-maratia-karapanarii pratiniyamsd ayugapat pravrtteS ca / 
purujabahutvam siddhaih traigupyaviparyayac caiva// 
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and plural vyakta could directly be born from the causeless, permanent, 
and single avyakta. And although it may be ascribed to the trans- 
formation of the triguua nature of avyakta it cannot escape the 

facts of indiscriminate, object, common, and non-intelligence because 
of trigupa composition, and thus it cannot fully explain the reason 
for the individual differences in the samsara of sentient beings. It 
is for this reason that the purusa of atriguna composition appears 
in contrast to triguna. This purusa must be plural, because it is 
the basis of triguna (vyakta-avyakta) which clarifies the true picture 
of the samsara or sentient beings. As long as individual differences 

in the samsara of sentient beings are an indisputable fact, and as 

long as triguna cannot fully clarify the reason for the differences, 
then the purusa of atriguna composition which is the reason for the 
existence of triguna must be plural. If purusa is not plural, then 
what can explain the individual differences in the samsara of sentient 
beings ? 

In this way we can see the reason for the plurality of purusa. 
The individual differences of sentient beings in samsara can be 
explained by the plurality of puru§a. Can we interpret this to mean 
the eternal aloneness of sentient beings in sarhiara, that from the 
timeless beginning all beings are “born alone, die alone, go alone, 
come alone”? Whatever the answer may be, the important point is 
that the plurality of purusa is postulated as the basis for the indi- 
vidual differences in samsara. In the sense that the plurality of 
purusa is thus postulated it becomes a matter of ultimate concern 
as clarifying an eternal aspect of sentient beings. This means that 
purusa is none other than the purusa of sentient beings and that it 
is found in all beings, a parallel to the Buddhist idea that Buddha- 
nature is universally prevalent in all beings. 

When the plurality of purusa is advocated, it is clear that the 
singleness of purusa is assumed. Purusa does not exist in plurality 
corresponding to the individual beings, but it is one and same for all 
sentient beings. A single purusa exists in all beings as the thread 
(sutra) which holds together the diamond necklace. On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that there is a plural manifestation of the 
single purusa, just as the moon is reflected simultaneously in many 
lakes and rivers. Such arguments, however, present problems when 
we remember the manifold individuality of sentient beings. If the 
individuality of sentient beings is clarified only by means of triguna 
(vyakta-avyakta), then it merely becomes a body which is indiscrimi- 
nate, object, common, and non-intelligent. Although this may explain 
the total samsara of sentient beings, it fails to account for the indi- 
vidual differences in samsara. The facts of the separate determination 
of the birth, death, and organ of sentient beings, the non-simujtaneity 
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of activity, the dififereuccS' in ttigE^^a, asd so forth^ ,' would forever 
remaiii 'an iasolnble problem. ■ Thus, the pluralily ■ of putusa is 

requited, and the necessity for purusa which is an atriguna composition 
becomes valid The reason is that purusa is discriminate, non-object, 
uncommon, intelligent, and non-productive, because it opposes trigupa; 
and this implies the plurality of puru§a which is neither cause nor 
effect and corresponds to the individual differences of sentient beings 
in samsara. 

III. Tiie Witness, Final Emancipation, Neutrality, Perception, and 

Inactivity of Purusa 

The Proof of the plural existence of purusa has been established. 
The plurality of purusa is the basis for the formation of the indi- 
vidual differences in the samsara of sentient beings. The individual 
differences are due to a number of reasons-the separate determination 
of birth, death, and organ; the non-simultaneity of activity; the 
differences in triguna; and so forth-but they are all based on the 
plurality of purusa. And because they are based on the plurality 
of purusa, the samsara of sentient beings has individual differences 
transcending distinctions in cause and effect (triguua, oneness and 
manyness). 

Then, what is the characteristic of puru§a from the practical 
viewpoint ? Kirika 19 provides an answer to this problem which 
must be next considered. It states ; 

And because of its opposite, the witness, final emancipation, 
neutrality, perception, and inactivity of purusa are esta- 
blished. 

This Karik§ states that purusa possesses the five characteristics 
of witness and so forth. As it was pointed out earlier, the five 
characteristics are the necessary conclusions of purusa in opposition 


15. The theory of parivama which makes the SSmkhya system unique has been 
generally understood in the past as only a formal outline, emphasizing a 
metaphysical theory which remains satisfied with merely explaining the 
structure of the phenomenal world. When judged from the foregoing 
discussion, this interpretation is questionable. In actuality the Ssmkhya 
theory of pariijSma which is the necessary assumption of its concept of 
deliverance is not just a formal, metaphysical outline. 

16. tasniac ca viparyssat siddham sakjitvam asya puru?asya / 
kaivalyam madhyasthyam dra?trtvam akartfbhavaica // 
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to tfiguna. This should be especially noted. According to Karika 
14, if it were triguna, it would be indiscriminate, object, common, 
non-intelligent, productive ; and in opposition to this, if it were 
atriguna, it would be discriminate, non-object, uncommon, intelligent, 
non-productive. And since purusa is the opposite of triguna, it has 
the latter five characteristics, beginning with discriminate. Thus, the 
characteristics of witness, final emancipation, neutrality, perception, 
and inactivity of Karika 19 correspond to the characteristics of dis- 
criminate, non-object, uncommon, intelligent, and non-productive. 
But what is the precise nature of the correspondence ? According to 
P. Deussen, non-object corresponds to witness, discriminate to final 
emancipation, uncommon to neutrality, intelligence to perception, and 
non-productive to inactivity. i’’ This point differs with the inter- 
pretation in the older commentary which does not appear to be as 
logically ordered as Deussen’s. As noted in the above, since the 
five characteristics, beginning with discriminate, are the necessary 
conclusion of atriguna, according to Karikh 14, these five characte- 
ristics have atriguna as the basis. Therefore, it is clear that the 
five characteristics of witness, final emancipation, neutrality, perce- 
ption, and inactivity of atriguna correspond directly to the five 
characteristics, beginning with discriminate. When considered in this 
way, it may be said that Deussen’s view is more valid than the 
interpretation in the older commentary. However, there is room for 
various views concerning the exact correspondence of each of the 
five characteristics in the two sets. In the first set the positive characte- 
ristics are discriminate and intelligence, and the negative 
characteristics are non-object, uncommon, and non-productive. 
In contrast to this in the second set the positive characteristics are 
witness, final emancipation, neutrality, perception, and the negative 
characteristic is inactivity. When we attempt to find a correspon- 
ding relationship between the positive and negative characteristics of 
the two sets, there is room for various interpretations and no final, 
definitive conclusion can be reached. But if we should propose an 
interpretation, the following statement can be made ; among the 
five characteristics of the first set. the positive characteristics of dis- 
criminate and intelligence may be seen as corresponding to final 
emancipation-neutrality and witness-perception, respectively ; and the 
negative characteristics of non-object, uncommon, and non-productive 
may be summarized into inactivity. 

At any rate, as long as the five characteristics, beginning with 
witness, are the necessary conclusion of atriguna composition, they 
would as a whole correspond not only to the five characteristics of 


17, p. Qeussen, Allgemeine Geschidhte der Philosophic,, !• 3, ,{|922j, S. 433' - 
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discriminate and so forth, based upon atriguna, but also to the 
characteristics of subject, enjoyment, and final emancipation, taught 
11, In ' short since these five' charncteristicsj beginnijig 
with witness, are atriguna composition, they may be seen as con- 
cretely manifesting the characteristics of purusa which is non- 
acting intelligence. But since all sentient beings possess purusa, 
these five characteristics are necessarily possessed by them. There- 
fore it may be said that the method of emancipation, of absolute 
freedom, of sentient beings from timeless samsara is here revealed 
and suggested. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 

The present essay has attempted to clarify the concept of purusa 
through establishing the proof of purusa in the Samkhya 

system of philosophy. The concept of Samkhya purusa, 
which cannot be simply identified with dtman, is succinctly and 
systematically explicated in Karikas 17, 18, and 19. In order to 
clarify the concept of purusa the three Karikas are of central 
importance, but they have been relatively neglected. The demonstra- 
tion of purusa is not only well-organized in the three Karikas 

themselves but is important in the development of various aspects 
of the Samkhya system, such as the concepts of parindma and of 
deliverance. Without this demonstration of purusa, we would proba- 
bly not have the Samkhya system as it exists today, for the very 
reason that the demonstration means the basis of Samkhya system. 
But this is not easy to comprehend, because the proof for purusa 
is so simple and brief and because the development of the Samkhya 
system which follows is very subtle and intricate. 

The establishment of the proof for purusa, may be understood 

in three stages: the proof for the existence of purusa, the plurality 
of purusa, and the facts of witness, final emancipation, neutrality, 
perception, and inactivity of purusa. 

The proof for the existence of purusa can be demonstrated by 
recourse to vyakta and avyakta which have puru§a as their existen- 
tial basis. As long as we recognize the existence of vyakta and 
avyakta, purusa must be assumed as their basis. This is the 
essential point about the demonstration of purusa, and the key 
factor is that purusa, as the existential basis of vyakta (effect) and 
avyakta (cause) which are trigupa compositions, is an intellige^ 
which is neither cause nor effect. Purusa as an intelligence which 
;« nmther cause nor effect in character, is the opposite “other" • of 
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vyakta and avyakta, an atrigu^a composition. It is the "other” for 
which vyakta and avyakta exclusively exist. In this sense puru^a 
may be described as the teleological, absolute ‘other’ as far as vyakta 
and avyakta are concerned. Since purusa is an absolute ‘other’, it 
transcends vyakta and avyakta (that is, it transcends cause and 
effect). It is forever separated and distinguished from vyakta and 
avyakta (discriminate). But at the same time, since vyakta and 
avyakta exist for the sake of another, this absolute ‘other’ cannot 
simply be cut off from vyakta and avyakta The subtle point con- 
cerning the demonstration of puru§a lies in the fact that while it 
is separated from vyakta and avyakta, it is not completely severed 
from them. 

This subtle point is related to the plurality of puru§a. Puruga, 
which is a teleological, absolute ‘other’ for vyakta and avyakta, 
appears to be a single entity underlying the manifold, individual 
sentient beings, but it is not single in the sense that avyakta is 
single. And neither is it plural in the sense that vyakta is plural. 
Since purusa as the existential basis for vyakta and avyakta is an 
intelligence which is neither cause nor effect, it must be enumerated 
(sanikhya) as separate and distinct from vyakta and avyakta (cause 
and effect). But how are the countless individual differences in the 
saifcsara of sentient beings to be accounted for ? If we recognize 
the countless individual differences in saihsara, then purusa must be 
plural, because they cannot be fully explained by vyakta and avya- 
kta alone. The countless individual differences can be explicated 
only through puruaa which is their existential basis. Based upon 
the plurality of purusa, the . samsara of sentient beings takes on 
individual differences which transcend distinctions in cause and effect 
(that is, triguna composition, one and many). 

Thus, purusa, together with vyakta and avyakta, is postulated 
to explicate the problem of samsara of sentient beings. The key to 
understanding the samsara of sentient beings lies in puru§a, as well 
as in vyakta and avyakta. Does purusa clarify the aloneness of 
sentient beings in samsara from the timeless beginning, and does it 
reveal that self-same aloneness to be extended into the timeless 
future? Whatever the answer may be, each sentient being in samsara 
undergoes separate forms of suffering because of purusa (KSrika 55). 
The reason is that purusa is the subject and enjoyer of vyakta and 
avyakta which are triguna compositions. And at the same time it 
is because of purusa that we sentient beings achieve deliverence 
from the samsara in the triple worlds. This is clear from the 

statement that the reason for individual suffering in the triple world 
is due to the lack of intelligence of puru§a (Karika 55). When 
01 
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the intelligence of puru§a is born, it follows naturally that the final 
emancipation of purusa is attained (Karika 64 flf). Thus it may be 
said that purusa is the pivot on which both samsara and delive- 
rance hinge. The fact that purusa is crucial for both samsara and 
deliverance contains the secret of its relationship to the concepts of 
parinama and deliverance in the SariiKhya system of philosophy. This 
point is succinctly pointed out in Karika 19 which clarifies the 
aspects of witness, final emancipation, neutrality, perception, and 
inactivity of purusa. 

In past studies the Samkhya purusa has been critically observed 
from the standpoints of non-Samkhya schools, such as Vedanta, 
Buddhist, and so forth. It is clear, however, that it must be under- 
stood within the total perspective of the Samkhya system of philo- 
sophy itself. Such an approach is the premise not only for a full 
explanation and valid criticism of Samkhya purusa but also for the 
understanding of the Samkhya system of philosophy as a whole and 
the development of its concepts of parinama and deliverance. 
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“Avyakto’yam acintyo’yam 
avikaryo’yam ucyate / 
tasmad evam viditvai’nam 
nanu^ocitum arhasi // 

He is said to be unmanifest, unthinkable, 
and unchanging. Therefore knowing 
him as such, 

thou shouldst not Pgrieve.” 

“When Crite asks, “In what way shall 
we bury you, Socrates?” Socrates 
answers, *Tn any way you like, but 
first, you must catch me, the real me. 

Be of good cheer, my dear Crite, and 
say that you are burying my body 
only, and do with that whatever is 
usual and what you think best.” 


— The Bhagavadgita, 

Ed. S. Radhakrishnan. London, 1948, p. 109 
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